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PREFACE. 



• - 

IN this tale (reproduced, with some alterations, from the 
Dublin Weekly News) it is proposed to familiarise the 
reader with some of the chief personages and scenes of 
the eventful drama known as " the Irish Insurrection of 
1641." 

The historic data on which the narrative is framed have 
been drawn from the most authentic sources, chief among 
which may be mentioned the admirable works of the 
Rev. C. P. Meehan, a writer whose Titanic labour of love 
on behalf of the patriots of the Confederation should win 
him the warmest gratitude of his countrymen* 

Nearly all the characters are, therefore, real, and 
occupy their various bright or gloomy niches in the 
temple of Irish history: the merciless Hamilton is no 
myth, as everybody knows who has read his horrible 
record of "services neither is the intrepid Mac Mahon, 
nor the informer O'Connolly, nor the heroic O'Reilly, nor 
the inhuman Swanley — no more, indeed, than Ron 
O'Moore or Owen Roe O'Neill. 

Of course there is a due dash of fiction — and where it 
ends, and fact begins, and vice versa, is left to the 
inquiring reader to distinguish — but the exigencies of 
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the plot have been laid to accord with the truths ot 
history, and in very rare or trifling instances has this 
principle been departed from. However, apart from the 
violet light of romance here attempted to be shed upon 
them, there must ever be a solid, intrinsic interest, thrill- 
ing and fascinating, in the bold and valiant exploits of 
the chivalry of Ireland in their struggle for homes and 
altars. 

With these brief premises the Author invites the 
reader to accompany him under the national flag of 
green in its progress, surrounded by guardian swords, 
throughout Ireland; — to charge with the Slasher at 
Finae, to assault with Preston at Duncannon, to conquer 
with Owen Roe at Bcnburb. 

tday % 1883* 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BANKS OF LOUGH GILL. 

" She's more sweet than the sunset, more bright than the swan, 
And song like her sweet yoke I never heard one ! 
There's not in my pulses a red drop so mean 
Would not flow to defend thee, my bonnie Kathleen I" 

O'Ca&olah (Dr. Sigerstm's Tram.) 

It was a beautiful evening in September. The declining 
bud cast a flood of light on the mellow landscape, glowing on 
the brown, red, and golden foliage of the wooded hills, and 
on the bosom of the lovely sheet of water they enclosed — the 
Killarney of North Connaught — so aptly termed by the ancient 
Celts, in their truthful and poetic topography, Loch Gik 9 " the 
Bright Lake." 

Calm and serene as the blue, unclouded sky that domed it, 
the lake spread out like a vast mirror— a mirror in which 
nature loved to see herself reflected in her brightest array of 
blbom and beauty. Every islet that arose from its bosom was 
a luxuriant grove, and all around the shore stately woods ex- 
tended over hill and dale, save where broad fields of corn 
were ripening in the sun, or where pleasant meadows ex- 
panded along the banks, with fat and favoured kine ruminat- 
ing amidst the rich grass. The sunlight gilt the hoary walls 
of Breffny Castle and the venerable ruins on Church Island ; 
and here and there from amidst the trees a thin blue wreath 
of smoke ascended into the still air from the thatched hut ol 
ft brugkaidh or farmer — almost the only tokens of human life 
visible in the landscape. 
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t THE WILD ROSS OF LOUGH GILL* 

The vesper voice of Nature sounded sweet and low. Now 
and then a stray zephyr rustled the branches of ihe trees, 
6eeming to shake off flakes of sunlight into the shadowy re- 
cesses of the wood. There was an occasional drowsy lowing 
from the kine in the pastures, a cooing of amatory dc ves in 
the depths of the wood, the rustle of a rabbit among the tall 
grass and fern, the shriek of a skimming seagull, or the plash 
of a water* fowl. These and other sounds mingled at intervals 
with the gentle, dreamy ripple of the wavelets on the shingle; 
but the hush of eve was growing deeper every moment, and 
the sounds that broke its silence seemed to add to its tran 
quillity. 

Suddenly a melodious strain floated out over the sunlit 
water, and the music of a delicious female voice carolling a 
Celtic song was borne on the air. 

It was a simple, artless song, a quaint old Irish ballad tell- 
ing of the sorrowful loves of a certain fair Mac Dermott and a 
certain dark O'Rourke, and yet the enchantress Lurline, 
seated on her mossy rock beside the Rhine, could scarce have 
poured forth a more tender and bewitching melody than this, 
which seemed like the harmony of silver bells tinkled by 
music-loving fairies in some bosky dell beside the water. 

The melody proceeded from beneath the shade of a magni- 
ficent sycamore that grew on the verge of the shore. There, 
on the trunk of a prostrate tree, were seated an old man and a 
maiden, and it was from the red lips of the latter that the 
stream of song was flowing. 

The old man, who wore the high conical cap (or fileadh) 
and flowing robes of an Irish bard, was a venerable, white- 
haired patriarch, with a majesty akin to that of one of the 
giant trees of the primeval wood that stood at his back, robed 
with trailing ivy and hoary with moss. Manus O'Cuirnin had 
long followed the profession of seanachie — a combination of 
bard, story-teller, and historian — and his was long the place 
of honour at the feasts of the neighbouring Irish chieftains. 
But now his palsied fingers refused to touch the harp-strings 
ts they had been wont, his shoulders were bowed with the 
weight of nigh a century, and he who had seen generation 
after generation pass away lived in daily and almost hourly 
expectation of the summons which was to open to him the 
gates of another world. He had had two sons, both of whom 
were gone before him to the grave : one perishing in the war 
in Flanders, the other dying at home. The latter had left 
two children, a .son and a daughter, the daughter being 
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tlje fair young songstress who now sat by her grandsire'i 
•id**. 

Respite the seanachie's great age his sight was almost un- 
impaired, and he was now poring over an old yellow manv • 
script. It was only when the maiden's song ceased that he 
raised his eyes from the black lines of Celtic characters. 

44 Gillamachree," he said, turning to his young companion, 
,4 1 feel as if I were thirty years younger when I listen to your 
sweet voice, and the blood runs right warmly through my 
old veins. You remind me of the bird whose singing raised 
St. Fursey to the gate of heaven. What would I do at all 
without you, avourneen ?* 

He laid his feeble hand caressingly on her head. A dainty, 
graceful little head it was — a head crowned with the natural 
" glory of woman," a wealth of hair that, bound by the simple 
ribbon of maidenhood, streamed down the owner's back in a 
mass of glossy brown tresses. She was barely sixteen, a 
brunette, and singularly handsome. Her beauty was of that 
sweet 9 piquant, peculiarly Celtic type that is so racy of the 
Irish soil. A perfect embodiment she looked of fresh young 
health, of gazelle-like grace and vigour — and the spirit of the 
seanachie's grandchild was pure as the wholesome air that 
breathed around her. 

A shawl of dark woollen stuff was gracefully draped round 
her shoulders and fastened on one of them by a silver brooch 
representing a cluster of interwined serpents. Old Manus 
was dressed in his parti-coloured costume of Irish bard ; and 
the pair made a quite picturesque little group— a group very 
suggestive of May and December. 

" Now, grandfather mine/' she replied, with a light laugh, 
44 1 fear you have too high an opinion of me. You praise 
my singing— you who taught me how to sing, ay, and to play 
your clairseach, too. You compare me to the bird of St. 
Fursey. Alas I 'tis not my Door voice can raise your mind to 
heaven." 

44 It can, asthore, and so can your face, for your bright eyes 
make me think of my poor dead Nuala, who is now with the 
saints — ay, brings her to my memory not as you saw her, 
ma colleen, a withered old vanithee, but a merry, handsome 
girl like yourself. Ah, wirrasthrue ! wirrasthrue !" continued 
the old man, mournfully, 44 that was a long, long time ago. 
The old people are all gone, acushla, all gone ; — but Hi soon 
follow them, and the gray worn heart shall have rest at 
bat." 
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" Nay, nay, your words are like a wreath of thorns round 
my heart Be cheerful ! — am I not here to comfort you ?' 

A fair shapely arm stole round the seanachie's neck, and 
his grandchild's head rested tenderly on his breast For 
some time age and youth remained in mute embrace, the 
silvery locks of the one mingling with the brown tresses of 
the other, and silence prevailed save for the splash made by 
a diving connorant and the distant wail of a horn in the 
wood. 

" Listen, avourneen, listen," said the patriarch at the latter 
sound, " the hunters are in the wood. There was a time 
when I could hunt, fish, ay, or fight, as well as the best ; but, 
farter gair, that time is gone — heaven be with it! — and all 
that is left for the old man now is a grave beside his wife 
inside the walls of Creevelea. But don't be downhearted, 
asthore. Her brother Niall and the good angels of heaven 
will watch over my darling when her old grandfather is gone. 
So now, acushla, cheer up, for I would not see a tear in the 
bright eyes of my girleen. Come, aroon, sing me that fine 
old song again I" 

Again the sweet young <ofce was raised in song ; but this 
time the melody was interrupted by a ferocious yell from the 
wood, and a large wolf emerged from the thicket and came 
dashing along the shore right in the direction of the singer 
and her aged companion. Recovering from her first shock 
of surprise, the maiden sprang to her feet, and threw herself 
courageously between the seanachie and the threatening 
danger. On came the fierce animal, through rage or fear 
rendered blind to the human obstacle in his way, until he al- 
most reached the maiden's feet, when, with another wild yell, he 
halted, and sank back on his haunches, as if preparing for a 
spring. 

It was a moment of painful excitement, that in which 
Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin, pale and frigid as snow, stood t onfront 
ing the wild creature as it crouched at her feet, with its eycf 
aflame, its cruel white fangs wickedly displayed, and its shaggy 
sides, from one of which a stream of blood was issuing, 
violently panting. Another moment and those gleaming 
fangs would have clashed in that fair young throat, but su<< 
denly a shout lang fiom the wood, and forth from the under 
wood bounded a splendid wolf-hound, which with the rapidity 
of an arrow flew at its natural enemy. In an instant wolf and 
dog, locked in deadly grapple, weie tolling over and o\er on 
the sward ; but the combat was noon ended by a young ul*o 
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who came running from the wood, and who with one plunge 
of a javelin which he carried in his hand, stretched the huge 
body of the wolf gaunt and lifeless on the ground. 

Still white and trembling, Kathleen resumed her seat. The 
whole affair had occurred so suddenly that it was only when 
it had so fortunately terminated that she began to comprehend 
the great extent of the danger which had threatened her. The 
girl had good nerves, but it was some time before sh& raised 
her sinking head to see the hunter whose arrival had been so 
opportune. 

" It was in good time you came, avic," said old Manus, 
addressing the latter ; " and more power to your arm for 
giving that fine thrust. Kathleen, alanna machree, it was 
heaven that saved you from a bloody death — such a death as 
happened to Blanche de Burgo in the old times, when, poor 
lady! she was killed by a wolf on her wedding morning. 
Come here, my bouchal, and give me a shake of your hand 
for that good job you're after doing. Kathleen machree, sure 
you're forgetting to give the boy a good word for his brave 
action." 

Seizing the youth's hand the seanachie shook it warmly, 
while Kathleen gracefully and sincerely uttered the "good 
word" of thanks, accompanying it with a glance of her dark 
eyes that spoke a world of gratitude. 

At sight of the bardic fileadh on the seanachie's head, the 
young man doffed his plumed cap and stood in a respectful 
attitude in the homage-exacting presence of age and beauty. 

" I need no thanks, father," he replied, with the familiar 
style of address in vogue among the Irish, " but I thank 
heaven myself and Fiacha arrived in such good time. Great 
Fionn I what a hot chase the brute has led us. Well done, 
my gallant Fiacha— a braver dog never breathed !" 

So saying he patted the head of his hound, whose sharp 
muzzle was red with the gore of the slain animal. 

The rejoicing wolf-hunter was a tall, symmetrical youth of 
twenty years, with a frank and pleasant countenance and f 
head covered with dark clustering curls. His dress was a 
simple brown tunic, girded by a broad leather belt supporting 
a Man f&da — the favourite weapon, sharp and long, of the 
native Irish — and the close-fitting Celtic bracca, which dis- 
played his well-shaped nether limbs to advantage. 

" You do not hunt often in this direction ?" remarked 
Kathleen. 

" No. I usually take Fiacha to the woods of Glenfarne, 
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>ut this dead sheep-stealer led the pair of as hither after ~9 
had started him almost at the gate of Dromahaire." 

" Ha, Dromahaire, that is the place, surely !" exclaimed old 
Manns, starting from a short reverie, during which his eyes 
were intently fixed on the features of the new-comer. " Tell 
me, avic, have I not seen yon beneath the roof of Owen 
O'Rosrke?" 

" Possibly, for I am his dalta, and have often noticed yon 
in his company." 

" What — yon the foster-son of the tierna of Dromahaire 
And I not to know it ! Sit yon down, avic, sit yon down for 
a shanachus with the old man and his grandchild. Perhaps 
you know who I am ?" 

" Certainly, father. Who in Breflfny has not teen or heard 
of Manns O'Cuirnin, the famed seanachie of Longh Gill ? 

The patriarch shook his white locks dubiously. 

" People might speak like that of me some ten or twenty 
years ago, but the still voice and the silent harp are soon for- 
gotten. Well, what matters it to the than van voght, 
who should be thinking of his son) ? Are you an 
O'Rourke?" 

No, my name is Edmund O'Tracy." 

" O'Tracy — 'tis not a name we often hear in these parts." 

u Our sept is a Northern one," remarked the youth, and 
picking up the manuscript which had fallen from the 
seanachie 9 s hands when the wolf put in his unwelcome ap- 
pearance, he handed it to the owner, remarking that it was a 
pity that such a goodly book should lie neglected. 

44 Yes, yes," acquiesced Manns, 11 the book is a good one, 
sure enough ; but what is it to the manuscripts and the Leabhar 
Garr of the O'Cuirnins that were burnt in Inismore yonder 
in the old days ? Ay, in the grand old days, when the spears of 
Breflfny were strong and sharp to resist an invader, and when 
the rule of O'Rourke lay from the Dunchladh to the sea. 
Mavrone I things are changed since, but may heaven ever bless 
the noble posterity of Feargna !" 

" You seem much attached to the Clann O'Rourke." 

44 Heart and soul I am with the family to whom mine owes 
fealty. I have seen the proud and generous race in its 
grandeur, as I see it now in its ruin. Yes, avic, when Brian 
Oge and his clansmen marched home in triumph from the 
victory of the Corrsliabh my harp and chant rang loudest 
in the hall of Dromahaire. Ah, that was ft day to re- 
taember 1" 
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The old man was now set on his favourite theme, and a 
long discourse ensued between the trio. The seanachie re- 
lated some of his best legends, and the young hunter told his 
new acquaintances the tale of his origin, past life, and future 
prospects — a story which proved very interesting to Kathleen, 
in fact more interesting than all her grandsire's wondrous 
narratives taken together. And as she learned by degrees 
that the fine manly young fellow before her was soon to seek 
a soldier's fortune in the army of the King of Spain, and as 
her grandsire, speaking from experience, painted a thrilling 
picture of the tumult, contention, and slaughter of a battle- 
field and of the hazards and horrors of war, Desdemona could 
never have been more sincere than she in deciding that 
" 'twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful." 

And ever and anon as the young man encountered the 
earnest, sympathetic look of her dark eyes he experienced a 
strange kind of feeling, a feeling which caused him to make 
innumerable blunders in his tale, and partly confused his 
senses in a curious and inexplicable manner, but which was 
withal most vaguely delightful. 

They conversed until the evening was near its close, 
and the shadows of the great trees were stretched far over the 
water. 

" The old man must get indoors ere the air grows cooler," 
said the seanachie at length, rising with difficulty to his feet. 
" Come, avic, you will lend him the support of your strong 
arm as far as his sheeling ?" 

As he moved homewards between his two companions he 
indulged his penchant by the relation of some more traditions, 
pointing out the site of the great battle in which Roderick 
MacCathal O'Connor defeated the O'Rourkes three centuries 
before, and the aenach where KingEogan Bel was buried head 
downwards in his armour by the Clann Connaill. 

It was not far to the homestead of the O'Cuirnins, on 
, reaching which Edmund OTracy had a warm Milesian greet- 
ing accorded him by Kathleen's brother Niall, a tall, strapping 
young brughaidh; and he sat down with his entertainers to 
their evening repast. As soon as the board was cleared the 
old clairseach (or harp) of Manus was brought forth from its 
recess to be touched by the white fingers of Kathleen ; and 
the guest of the evening listened in silent rapture as the soul- 
melting strains of the grand old Irish song of Maurice 
O'Dugan of Benburb, the immortal " Coulin," thrilled through 
the apartment, and as the face and form, the voice and mien 
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of the singer were impressing themselves on his heart and 
mind. 

It was long after sunset when the hunter quitted the 
hospitable abode of the O'Cuirnins. The stars had begun to 
peep out of the blue vault of heaven, and the calm and beau- 
tiful summer twilight was deepening over the fairy landscape 
is he crossed the hills with the wiry wolf-dog at his heels. 
His heart was so full of his adventure, so charged with sweet 
and tender emotions, that on reaching Dromahaire Castle, 
his home, he could not for the life of him avoid detailing the 
events of the day to an old giliy or servant of the castle, and 
inquiring of him as to his newly-formed acquaintance. 

" Beard of Conn 1 I see how the land lies/' ejaculated old 
Cahir O'Meehan, with a facetious wrinkling of his gray eye- 
brows ; "arrah, gossoon, are you to this without knowing the 
handsomest colleen of the country side — her that the people 
call the Wild Rose of Lough Gill r 



CHAPTER IL 



A BURIAL IN CRKKVELKA* 

"Now lower, now louder, now longer it mourns, — 
Now faintly it falls, and now fitful returns ; 
Now near, and now nearer, it swells on the ear-* 
The wild ululu, the death-song is near ? 

••With slow steps, sad burden, and wild uttered wail, 
Maid, matron, and cottier wind up from the vale ; 
And loud lamentations salute the gray hill, 
Where their fathers are sleeping, the silent and still !" 

Rev. James Wills. 

A very great favourite with the inmates of Dromahaire 
Castle, as well at with the simple-mannered Irish folk living 
in the neifthbournood of the old Breffnian stronghold, was 
Edmund O'Tracy. Gay, light-hearted, and good-natured, of 
graceful and manly bearing, strong and agile, and almost as 
fleet of foot as a wild buck in the woods of Glenfarne, he 
was a universal favourite ; and the lord of the castle, his 
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foster-father, looked on him with particular esteem and 
affection. 

The following were the circumstances by which Owen 
O'Rourke, the proprietor of Dromahaire and the representa- 
tive of the old rulers of Breffny, came to be the protector of 
young O'Tracy. Edmund's father, a member of an Ulster 
sept that shared the Northern bank of Upper Lough Erne 
with the O'Cassidys, had fought on many a battle-field from 
the Yellow Ford to Kinsale, and could boast of many a scar re- 
ceived in combat with the soldiers of the virgin queen. 
When the craft of Carew and Mountjoy had terminated the 
war, he returned to his native place, married a blooming 
Ulster girl, far younger than himself, and somehow or other 
managed, despite the " Plantation," to retain a portion of 
the estates of his ancestors.** However, at the end of twenty- 
six years, during which time his wife died, he was compelled 
to relinquish his patrimonial acres to the avarice of the 
Scotch settlers. Then, looking his last on the bright bosom 
of Lough Erne, he set out forConnaught — at all times an asy- 
lum for the friendless and distressed— taking with him his 
only child, a little boy of about seven years,. The journey 
proved too much for the old man's worn-out constitution. On 
entering the hospitable portal of Dromahaire, on his way to 
Sligo, he was stricken with paralysis, and death drew rapidly 
near. Owen O'Rourke pitied the condition of the desolate 
old warrior, and tended his death-bed with the utmost solici- 
tude, promising faithfully to carry out his last wishes. 

" Chieftain," said the dying man, after receiving the last 
rites of the Church, as his host sat by his bedside holding 
his hand in his, " our family has been a family of soldiers. 
My grandfather's blood was spilt at Belahoe when the Ulster 
gallowglasses were put to flight by Gray ; my father fell at 
Armagh when Shane O'Neill routed the Sassenach. Perhaps I 
am the first of my race to die in bed. I have determined 
that my son shall be a soldier, for, alas 1 1 have nothing to 
leave him but the courage and valour of his forefathers. 
While he wields the sword of a soldier he need be dependent 
on the bounty of no man. But that sword must not be 
wielded in the cause of our enemies. You hear me, Edmund," 
he said, with a flash of the dying fire, to the weeping boy, 
who knelt with his face buried in the bedclothes, " when you 
grow to be a soldier— as, please heaven, you will— you will 
join the army of Spain ; and if it ever come to your turn to 
strike a blow at the Power that has overthrown our altars and 
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darkened our hearths, do your duty like an O'Tracy, and 
strike it with a will 1" 

The gallant old Ultonian was buried in the Abbey of 
Creevelea, and Owen O'Rourke took the orphan boy under 
nis protection, treating him with all the kindness of a father ; 
tthile his brother Con took pleasure in giving the warrior in 
embryo sundry lessons in the martial art, so that under his 
tuition the young Edmund soon attained proficiency in going 
through the pike exercise as used by the Irish clansmen half 
a century before, and in doing the manual exercise of the 
period with an old Elizabethan arquebuse, which accomplish- 
ments called forth the applauses of his preceptor. The latter 
also gave him lessons in the art of fencing, so that in course of 
time he could use both the falchion and rapier pretty well. 

The whole country side knew the destiny in store for young 
O'Tracy — a destiny common enough to the youth of Ireland 
at the time, batches of stalwart young Hibernians departing 
annually to take service under the banner of some Continental 
power, notably Spain — many of them, poor fellows ! doomed 
never to see the land of their birth again. So as Edmund 
O'Tracy developed into a fine handsome youth, sinewy, 
broad-chested, and upright, and the inevitable day that was 
to sunder him from Ireland came quickly on, not only the 
brothers O'Rourke but the Breffnians in general began to feel 
a greater sympathy for the future soldier. Some, indeed, 
there were who indulged in gloomy forebodings as to his 
fate, and remarked it was a pity such a promising youth 
should go to leave his bones on a Flemish battlefield ; but 
their doubts and mournings had but little effect on our hero, 
and were far from damping his eagerness for his intended 
vocation. Month after month brought tidings of Irish valour, 
and enterprise displayed on the Continent — the gallant action 
of Preston and his band of soldier-students before the walls 
of Louvain, the heroic defence of Arras by Owen Roe O'Neill 
and his Irishmen, which had aroused the interest and ad- 
miration of Europe — and the result was that he ardently 
longed for the commencement of the martial life which 
awaited him. 

But, truth to tell, his meeting with the fair maiden of 
Lough Gill, as narrated in the preceding chapter, did not 
tend to increase his desire to quit the Irish shore, though it 
rather heightened his aspirations after martial glory, giving 
them at length a cherished direction and end. On the poor 
sword of a soldier of fortune be began already to build mag- 
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nifcen: chateaux en Espagne, and passionately he longed to 
make those airy edifices substantial fabrics for the sake of 
lovely Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin, as she was called— the feminine 
prefix Ny or Nic having a similar use to the masculine Mac or 
O in Irish surnames. 

His love-dream, however, was speedily marred. 

" I dare not try to win her/ 1 he sighed one day in bitter 
communing with himself; — "it would be base, wanton, 
ar.dacious I Fate casts my lot in a far-off country. A voice 
from the grave commands me to be a soldier in Spain rather 
than e, helot in Ireland. Alas I that the sweet Wild Rose must , 
bloom for another! Well, I shall see her to-night for the last 
time." 

That evening he found the home of the O'Cuirnin's filled 
with the gloom of death. Several neighbours were grouped 
round the bed on which lay the corpse of Kathleen's grand - 
sire. Young Niall O'Cuirnin stood grave and downcast, his 
hand on the shoulder of his weeping sister. 

" Poor Old Manus V 9 sobbed a woman ; — " his end was 
peaceful as the close o? an autumn evening." 

The funeral took place on the following day — an eventful 
day it proved for OTracy. 

A large concourse of people assembled to pay their last re- 
pects to the remains of the venerable seanachie, and the fune- 
ral train that proceeded slowly and solemnly along the shore 
of Lough Gill was a long and imposing one. O'Rourkes, 
Mac Tiernans, Mac Murrays, Mac Clancys, O'Duigenans, 
and other-named natives of the district were there in plenty. 
The coffin was drawn on a small cart with solid wooden 
wheels, and after it walked the female caoiners, their large 
red cloaks thrown back from their shoulders, their hair 
streaming in disorder, and their skinny arms upraised as 
they poured forth their wild ululu. 

" Hospitable was your hearth, alanna," they cried, M kind 
and noble your heart, sweet your song! The hearth is 
quenched, the heart is cold, the song is hushed 1 Wirrasthrue, 
wirrasthrue ! Oh, may his kind, noble, charitable soul rest 
this night in heaven 1" 

At length the gray walls of Creevelea Abbey appeared in 
sight, the sacred edifice that the piety of the chieftain Owen 
O'Rourke and his wife Margaret had erected in the begir 
ning of the previous century to the honour of God and St. 
Francis. On nearing the abbey the procession was headed 
by some of the friars bearing aloft a crucifix* and •«* it 
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moved on until it reached the chief entrance to the sacred en* 
closure, where a halt was made for payment of the customary 
soil. 

Of this toll and its exactors something requires to be told* 
The Harrisons, father and son, were well known in Breffhy- 
O'Rourke. Old Harrison — a cornet, or such, in Lambert's 
army at the conclusion of O'Neill's war — had got in return for 
his services a large grant of land in Leitrim, including the 
Abbey of Creevelea and its possessions. On this land he had 
built a strong castle and bawn, settling down from a bluster* 
ing, devil-may-care trooper into a plodding, phlegmatic, and 
industrious lord of the soil, his whole mind and energies 
bent on drawing as large a profit as possible from the broad 
acres given him by Government His hankering after the 
mammon of unrighteousness proved superior to his hatred of 
" the Scarlet Female that sitteth on the Seven Hills," inso- 
much that he allowed five or six poor Franciscan friars, on 
payment of an annual exorbitant rent, to thatch a portion of 
their ancient church of Creevelea monastery for the celebra- 
tion of Mass, and to reside in wretched huts in the vicinity. 
Actuated by the same spirit of gain, he erected a pate at the 
entrance of the same venerable ruin, and imposed a toll on 
every corpse brought thither for burial, so that some not 
inaptly compared him to the fare-exacting boatman of the 
Styx. However, the lank and grizzled campaigner makes no 
figure in this narrative ; death prevented him from witnessing 
the troublous times of which it treats, and no more need be 
? aid of him, as it is his son Gilbert that claims our atten- 
tion. 

The younger Harrison was a man in the prime of life, of 
low stature and sturdy build, which made him a most formid- 
able antagonist in a scuffle. His appearance was not very 
prepossessing. His small bullet head, on which the black, 
stubbly hair was clipped close, after the manner of the Puri- 
tans or Roundheads, was set on a coarse bull neck ; his lips 
and his great massive jaws were smoothly shaven, the only 
hair on his countenance being a tuft on the chin; and his 
sharp eyes glanced with an almost fixed expression of cruelty. 

He was a man of violent passions, which he cared but 
little to bridle ; openly expressed his hatred of everyone and 
everything Irish ; and played the petty tyrant to his heart's 
content whenever the opportunity offered, so that he was the 
terror of the humbler classes wherever he went. Latterly, to 
the good luck of the poor people of the neighbourhood of his 
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Leitrim residence, he was rarely at home, being employed as a 
confidential messenger between the leading English and Scotch 
settlers and garrison commanders of Con naught and Souther* 
Ulster — in this manner aiding the mean and contemptible 
system of espionage kept upon every action, private and public, 
of the chiefs of the subjugated Milesian race. And such was 
Gilbert Harrison. 

The toll being paid to the gatekeeper, the rusty hinges 
creaked as the gate swung open, and the funeral train began 
to defile into the solemn precincts of Creevelea. A number 
of persons, some of them Protestant settlers of the neigh- 
bourhood who had come to attend the interment, stood 
within the gate, and as the remains were borne in all uncovered 
their heads — all with the exception of one group that stood a 
little apart from the rest 

Foremost of this group stood a man with folded arms and 
an insolent and scornful expression on his face, which was 
much inflamed, as that of one after a deep carouse. All re- 
cognised dark Gilbert Harrison, and many involuntarily 
shrunk aside as they met the glare of his baleful eye. At 
length, as the graceful form of Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin glided 
past, Harrison suddenly seized her round the waist 

"A dainty wench, I'll be bound," he exclaimed, and throw- 
ing back the hood which concealed the poor girl's tear- 
stained features, he pressed his gross, sensual lips to hers ere 
she could offer the slightest resistance. 

For a moment the crowd stood paralysed at the audacity of 
the outrage. Niall O'Cuirnin plucked his skian from its 
sheath and sprang forward like a tiger to avenge his sister's 
insult, but he was forestalled by Edmund O'Tracy, who with 
a tremendous blow on the face, the sound of which rang 
through the ruined building like a pistol shot, knocked the 
insulter prostrate among the rank grass and nettles. 

In an instant all was confusion. Harrison speedily gained 
his feet, with a hideous gash in his forehead received from a 
jagged stone in his fall, drew his sword, and made a deadly 
lunge at O'Tracy. The thrust would have proved fatal had not 
the latter parried it with the skian, which was then generally 
carried by the native Irish as a weapon of defence. At the 
sound of the clashing steel Kathleen swooned, and lay white 
and rigid in the arms of some of the women ; and immedi- 
ately the crowd surged in between the two combatants, 
forcing thumacundcr. Some of Hansen's friends seized him, 
and tried to force him a way, while otners drew their swords. 
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forming a circle round him, and looked menacinglv on tlie 
Jnultitude. 

" Struck by a low-born cub !" shouted the author of the 
disturbance, waving his sword aloft in the air; "struck by a 
base Irish Papist 1 But "—with a volley of frightful oaths — 
14 his blood shall pay for it I Release me! Let meat the 
scoundrel 1" 

Surprised at the sudden tumult within the abbey, i on 
O'Rourke, the brother of the lord of Dromahaire, leaped 
from bis horse and tan into the ruin. His arrival was most 
opportune. 

The superior of the friars of Creevelea, an old, feeble man, 
amazed and mortified at such an unseemly disturbance in the 
sacred place, hastily approached the scene of uproar. The 
crowd respectfully made way for him, and, raising the crucifix 
he carried, he entreated all who were there not to desecrate 
the place of Christian sepulture by further brawl or scandal. 

" Oh ! my children, forbear, in the name of heaven," he ex- 
claimed; "and you, Mr. Harrison, I implore you to let the 
burial proceed without further disquiet." 

At this moment, by a supreme effort, Harrison flung off the 
grasp of those who had held him and rushed forward sword 
in hand, the people recoiling to the right and left out of his 
path — all save the old friar, who stood boldly in hi? way, calm 
and immovable. 

" Out of the way, dolt," he cried, addressing the latter ; — 
" hence with your Romish mummery ; — leave my path, do you 
hear, or I'll run you through." 

"Thou shalt do no murder," said the venerable religious, 
quietly and firmly, and that instant he was shoved aside by 
Harrison, who advanced only to find Con O'Rourke's sword 
glittering within a few inches of his throat. 

"Another step, you cowardly ruffian," cried Con, " and we 
shall see who is the better swordsman — ay, though I am loath 
to mingle your impure blood with the holy clay beneath our 
feet. Listen, Harrison ; the O'Rourke whose bones lie in the 
tomb yonder built these walls long before the evil faces of 
your breed were seen in the country to frighten honest folk. 
Is it not enough that the people must pay you for the few 
feet of ground wherein to lay the bones of their kith and kin 
but that you must dare to outrage their feelings by your 
villainy ?" 

For a moment the two men stood confronting each other 
wtih looks of mutual hatred, their weapons pointed at 
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itch other's Leasts. Harrison's friends, eagor to save 
kim from danger, drew up in line with him, their weapons 
bared, while load murmurs of defiance began to arise from 
the funeral party. A word, a look, from Con O'Rourke would 
have precipitated a scene of dire bloodshed. 

Harrison was a ghastly object His face was livid with 
disappointed fury, his eyes ablaze with wrath, while the 
blood ran down his face from the wound in his temple, 
reddening his large white band or collar, and trickling down 
the front of his dark tunic. 

" O'Rourke," he said, in a bnsky voice, " this is not the 
first time you have thwarted me. You may triumph now, 
with your swarm of beggars at your back, but the day will 
come when you shall pay for all, when the law lays its hand on 
you, traitor* 9 — he hissed forth the word with significant 
vehemence. " But set before me that spawn of the Evil One 
that struck me, that I may have satisfaction." 

" Begone, sir," was the reply ; " if I mistake not, you richly 
deserved the punishment you've got. But, if you wish., 
Edmund OTracy will not fail to give you every satisfaction 
at a proper time." 

" O'Tracy," ejaculated Harrison, as if eager to imprint the 
name well on his memory — " OTracy — so that's his name. 
Well, listen, OTracy," he shouted, u the day will come, my 
fine fellow, when you shall repent in tears of blood what you 
have done to-day. You didn't know the sort of man you 
struck, perhaps ; — well, no matter, you'll know him in time ; 
ay " — with another outburst of swearing—" you'll know him 
in time." 

Turning on his beel he quitted the abbey, leaving the in- 
terment of the seanachie to be proceeded with without further 
disquiet, and leaving everyone attending the funeral in the 
sure belief that Edmund OTracy had at length met a bitter 
and implacable enemy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BREFFNY AND ITS CHIEFTAINS. 

• That chainless wave and lovely land 
Freedom and nationhood demand — 
Be sure, the great God never planned 
tor slumbering slaves a home so grand," 

Davis. 

Thr Border Land of Breffny — the ancient, warlike, hospitable 
territory of the O'Rourkes and O'Reillys — was one of the 
most important districts in Milesian Eire — celebrated in 
Irish history, lauded in Irish song, renowned in Irish story. 
The entire of this territory, from the sea to Lough Ramor, 
was ruled for many centuries by the fine old Irish sept of 
O'Rourke, descended from the chieftain Ruarc, son of 
Tighernan, whose name, signifying "valiant champion," 
they justly inherited. While the O'Rourkes ruled over the 
whole of fereffny their power was immense, and one chieftain 
of the race not only made himself King of Connaught, but 
aspired to the sovereignty of Ireland itself. In the thirteenth 
century a division of Breffny between the O'Rourkes and 
their kinsmen the O'Reillys, descended from the same foun- 
tain-head, took place — the historic Sliabh-an-Iarainn, or 
mountain of iron, where of old the skilful Tuatha de Danaan 
cerd, Goibnen, erected his forge and first drew from the 
mountain its iron treasures, and in whose bosom the noble 
Shannon has birth, being the separating landmark. Thence- 
forth the O'Rourkes ruled West Breffny, or Breffny O'Rourke, 
contented with their share ; and each succeeding chieftain of 
the name, standing on his inauguration day on the hill of 
Cruachan O'Cuproin, near Killeshandra, looked with satis- 
faction around his newly acquired territory, extending from 
the white Cuilcagh mountains to the blue ocean, and south- 
ward along the eastern bank of the Shannon as far as the 
ancient Dun^chladh^ or fortified ditch running from Lough 
Gowna to Lough Kinclare and separating Breffny from 
Annaly, the country of the O'Ferralls. 

A gloriously romantic country was Breffny — an undulating 
country of rugged, gray mountains, swelling hills, verdant, 
luxurious valleys, bright lakes, rushing streams, stately 
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forests — in fact a country well " worth fighting for." Every 
locality had its own thrilling memory or weird legend of the 
past, while the immense number of raths scattered over the 
face of the country evidenced the large population which had 
anciently occupied the soil, and carried the mind back to 
the dim past when Tiernmass and his people were struck dead 
that terrible Samhain night before their great idol Crom Cru — 
when Bealchu Breffny and his sons fell beneath the steel 01 
Conall Cearnach, who was himself slain in turn at Bally- 
connell, so called from him, and when the old king, Hugh 
Finn, saw the lighted brands miraculously quenched beneath 
the feet of his daughter Gelg£s — afterwards mother of the 
three great Irish saints, Fursey, Foillan, and Ultan— whom he 
bad sentenced to be burnt at the stake for embracing the 
Christian religion. 

The chieftains of Breffny were racy of the soil, and in 
every way worthy of their ancient inheritance. From the 
valorous Tiernan O'Ruarc — the friend and ally of Roderick 
O'Connor, the forsaken husband, and the hero, if possible, 
of " The valley lay smiling before me," who was treacherously 
slain by the Anglo-Normans on the Hill of Ward, and 
whose body, gibbeted feet upwards on the northern wall of 
Dublin, was long " a woeful spectacle to the Irish "-—down 
to Owen O'Rourke, who figures in this narrative, the race 
had produced an innumerable host of noble and patriotic 
men. v. 

The Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney — he who formed 
Breffny-O'Rourke into the county of Leitrim in 1565 — says, 
speaking of the O'Rourke of his time : " I found him the 
proudest man that ever I dealt with in Ireland." This proud 
old tierna's son was the noble Brian na-Murtha O'Rourke, 
who for sheltering the shipwrecked Spaniards of a caravel of 
the luckless Armada that went to pieces on his coast was 
outlawed and expelled his territory by the avaricious Deputy 
Fitzwilliam. Seized in Scotland by James VI. (afterwards 
King of England), he was sent in chains to London, where he 
' was put on his trial for high treason. He refused to kneel 
before the insignia of English royalty and — not knowing 
English— to plead before an English tribunal. Condemned 
to death, he merely petitioned the queen " that he might be 
hanged with a gad or wythe, after his own country fashion ; " 
and so, with manly fortitude and resignation, he met his death 
in the land of the stranger foe. A valorous successor oad he 
in his son, Brian Oge, whose prowess the English felt in 
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many a fierce conflict from the Curlieu Pass to Kinsale. 
One of the last that held out after O'Neill's war, he sheltered 
in his castle Maguire of Fermanagh and received the 
O'Sullivans after their heroic march, in the depths of winter, 
from Bantry. But driven from Breffny by the treachery of his 
step-brother Teige, he fled to Galway, where he died, and 
Rosserelly Abbey received all that was mortal of the gallant 
Brian Oge O'Rourke. 

The treacherous step-brother was rewarded by his alien 
allies with the title of knight and the grant of some hundred 
acres of land, but he did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
treason. After his death his son Brian was summoned to 
London, and told that he should allow Breffny to be colonised 
with English and Scotch settlers. Refusing to do so, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower (a.d. i 615), and then the ancient 
territory became the prey of greedy strangers. Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, the royal favourite, made good use of bis 
influence in getting large grants of the doomed district, over 
which sprung up rapidly the strong castles and bawns of for- 
tunate " Undertakers ;" and thus the work of confiscation was 
completed, and the native population brought under the iron 
rule of aliens in creed, race, and sympathies. 

Can it be wondered that, thus wretchedly circumstanced, 
the chieftains of Breffny should embrace any project, however 
dangerous or disheartening, to wrest their ancient inheritance 
from the spoiler and free their native land from tyranny? 

Dromahaire Castle, a gray old stronghold on the bank of 
the sparkling and lasting Bonet— Buanaid, the "lasting 
river" — was still the residence of the O'Rourkes, being 
tenanted by Owen, heretofore alluded to, the chief repre- 
sentative of the ancient Brefnian line. He and his two 
brothers, Con and Brian Ballach, were sons of Tiernan Bane 
O'Rourke. Their estates were of small limit, indeed. In the 
immediate vicinity of the old stronghold arose the new castle 
and bawn of a prominent Undertaker, Sir Edward Villiers 
(brother of Buckingham), lord of the "manor of Droma- 
haire," who had received a grant of more than eleven hundred 
acres of arable, wood, and bog in the neighbourhood. But 
he was generally an absentee, preferring the court of James 
to the hills of Breffny. 

Oi.e October evening, long after the last crimson rays of 
the setting sun had danced on the ivied walls of Dromahaire, 
and when the old brown woods without were darkening in 
the twilight, Edmund OTracy was sitting beside the larpt 
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rood fire in the castle hall. He was resting after m long day's 
hunt, and, after having heard the old gilly, Cahir O'Meehan, 
relate for about the twentieth time the weird history of the 
two air demons from whom the locality took its name(Druim- 
da-Ethrier), had fallen into a dreamy meditation. Hiseyet 
were fixed on the glowing embers, which seemed perpetual 1) 
forming themselves into gorgeous castles and ;harging 
hosts, and particularly into the sweet face of the Wild Rose 
of Lough Gill, when he was aroused by the voice of garrulous 
old Cahir. 

" Emun, a/ic, the tierna wants to see you. You'll find him 
above in his own room, and there's company go Uor with him, 
more betoken." 

The young man sprang up, stepped over a few wolf-dogs 
that lay on the hearth, and ran up the stone stairs that led to 
the upper apartments of the castle. Halting at a low arched 
doorway, he drew aside the curtain that acted in lieu of a 
door, and entered the private apartment of the chieftain of 
Dromahaire, where he found a considerable number of per- 
sons collected. 

It was a quaintly-furnished chamber, the old-fashioned 
tables *.nd seats being carved at every vantage point into all 
sorts of curious and Grotesque objects, which reflected the 
light of the fire crackling in the great antique fireplace — a 
fireplace apparently much too large for the size of the room — 

hile the walls were covered with a large collection of weapons 
and miscellanea, including Irish sparths and javelins both of 
iron and of bronze, massive embossed shields, and swords 
from the mighty two-handed down to the exquisite Toledo. 
Over the fireplace was suspended an enormous pair of horns 
of the old Irish elk, dug from an adjacent bog, and ; n one 
corner stood a large harp of beautiful workmanship. 

Edmund recognised many of the occupants of the toom at 
the first glance. They were nearly all leading members ol 
the most important Brefnian septs — "kindly Irish of the 
Irish " from the surrounding country. Owen O'Rourke him- 
self sat near the fire, at a table littered with papers. His two 
brothers, Con and Brian Ballagh, were also present, as were. 
Connor Mac Loughlin, chief of his sept, Maelmora Mac Tier- 
nan of Croghan, the intimate friend of the chief of Droma- 
haire, and various other native gentlemen who still owned a 
remnant of their patrimonial estates. But besides these there 
was a squarely-built, military-looking man, with sharp eyes 
and bronzed countenance, at sight of whom Edmund 'oupd 
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his thoughts turn like lightning to the Spanish wars ; and he 
felt as if he were at length about to embark in his destined 
profession of arms. 

" Emun, my son," said Owen O'Rourke, " we want to have 
a word with you. I must introduce you to Colonel Plunket, a 
friend of ours — Colonel Richard Plunket, of the King's troops, 
but, according to all accounts, soon to seek service in the army 
of Spain. Is it not so, colonel ?" 

" Well," said the soldier, smiling, as he rose and took the 
extended hand of the young man, " so the report goes, and 
we'll know its truth in time. I hear, my lad/ 9 continued he, 
addressing Edmund, M that you are eager to enter the military 
service of Spain ?" 

" You hear the truth, colonel," was the reply. 

" Perhaps, then, it may not be long until you have your 
desire gratified. But first may I inquire if vou would like to 
commence the life of a soldier at home ? 9 

" No, colonel," replied O'Tracy, remembering the dying 
command of his father, " the thing is impossible — I cannot 
think of taking service in the army of England/ 9 

" Who spoke of the army of England ?" queried Plunket, 
with a smile. " Come— what say you to joining the army of 
Inland r 

A whispered consultation between several parties here en* 
sued, during which Edmund stood in suspense, wondering 
what was to come asxt At length his foster-father adressed 
him: 

44 1 believe, Emun, you are not until now without hearing 
of the efforts our countrymen on the Continent are making 
for the freedom of this old country of ours, and of the five or 
six thousand stand of arms stored up to that end in Antwerp 
— arms bough; by the Irish soldiers in the Spanish service 
with the deduction of their monthly pay. There are brave 
And skilful Irishmen in Flanders, boy — Owen Roe O'Neill, 
Preston, and others— eager to use their military courage and 
experience in behalf of the land that gave them birth. Last 
May, Captain Neil O'Neill came from the Netherlands with a 
request from the O'Neill of Tirowen to his clansmen and 
Irishmen in general to prepare for insurrection, and since 
then we have been anxiously awaiting and preparing for the 
hour to strike a good blow. That hour is now fixed, and, 
with the help of heaven, we will soon see our hearths and 
altars free once more." 

••Yes, mv boy I" exclaimea the hearty, rollicking tones of 
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Con O'Ronrke, 44 the hoar has come for all good and true 
men to sharpen their swords and tighten their saddle girths. 
Battle is in the air, my young galloglass, and our word is 
Breffny abu I Remember my lessons in carte and tierce ; and 
should that rascal Harrison drop across you in your campaign- 
ing be sure and give him as good as you gave him the other 
day at Creevelea." 

44 Well, friend, what say you V* said Plunket. 

9 Are you with us, Emun ?" inquired Owen O'Rourke. 

44 Heart and soul I" was the fervent response. 

It was not without some regret that O'Tracy saw his pros- 
pects of a martial career on the Continent vanish for the 
time being ; but as the memory of his father's last words 
recurred to him he felt a sudden exultation at the opportu- 
nity which now offered of redeeming his promise to 11 strike a 
blow at the power which had overthrown their altars and 
darkened their hearths." With considerable warmth and 
emotion he replied to Owen O'Rourke, saying he was ready, 
heart and soul, to do his duty as an Irishman, as his father on 
his death-bed had exhorted him. 

44 Well done, my son ; spoken like an OTracy," said the 
chieftain ; — 14 but another question remains t Colonel Plunket 
was inquiring after somebody to bear him company to Dublin 
—will you undertake the journey ?" 

44 With pleasure, if you so wish it," answered Edmund, 
readily consenting, although the Irish metropolis was to him 
the grim, forbidding centre and stronghold of tyranny and 
persecution, where patriots and martyrs pined in dreary 
dungeons or rendered up their lives on the bloody scaffold. 

44 Thank you, my boy," said the colonel; 41 1 am glad to 
have secured a fellow-traveller in such a trusty friend to 
Ihe cause ; as I would also have been glad to obtain you 
as a recruit in case I had any notion of proceeding with 
my company into Spain — which, as you may now guess 
I have not I My men are now in my native Meath— fine, 
slashing fellows, Irish to the core, though fresh from Eng- 
land, where thev have been put on their mettle in King 
Charles's war with the Scotch. They are trained and tried 
soldiers, having been organised some years ago by Strafford t 
who it was sent them, among eleven thousand other Irishmen, 
to England to serve the king. However, the Parliament 
didn't like the idea of armed Irish Papists on the virgin soil 
of England, and the end of it was that the Irish regiments 
ware ordered to be disbanded and f athora* tho Parliament 
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jiving them leave — a benison on them for their kindnesv 1^ 
to enter foreign service. But they have not done with us jet, 
those men of the Parliament, for the next charge of those de- 
tested Irish soldiery may be made through the gateways of 
Dublin Castle. For the Irish officers — at least Sir James 
Dillon, and Colonel Hugh Byrne, and Captain Bryan O'Neill, 
and Captain Fox, as well as your humble servant— have taken 
a new view of the question, under the benignant teaching of 
Mr. Rory O'Moore of Ballynagh ; — here's his health." 

Siting the action to the word the speaker quaffed a goblet 
of wine, and the other persons present joined him in drinking 
the health of the famous Irish organiser. 

" And now, my friend/ 9 said the colonel, " go on with your 
estimate of the fighting power of your county when occasion 
comes." 

" Right,' 9 said Con O'Rourke: " the task is a necessary one, 
though ifareergair, an easy one, for times are changed, and 
the O'Rourkes are not what they were. Well, as a beginning, 
our own clan can muster, say, four hundred fighting men. 
Then our friends here, Mulmurrv Mac Tiernan and Connor 
M joughlin, will be ready with their contingents, and we 
m*/ rely on a fair sprinkling of MacMurrays, O'Harts, 
Mac Kennas, O'Duigenans, and the other Brefnian septs, 
which, not taking into account the aid we may receive from 
O'Connor, Sligo, and Maguire, will bring the number up to 
about eight hundred, which may be increased if necessary. 
As for arms and ammunition, we may say we have none ; but 
we'll set our gows hard at work as soon as possible to manu- 
facture pikes, Where we'll get firelocks, powder, and ball, 
heaven knows I" 

u Stratagem and surprise maj serve in lieu of firearms for 
the outset," remarked the colonel ; — 44 and now to the local 
power of the enemy." 

41 We will put Sligo town in the first place," said Con, "al- 
though it is not in our county ; it is strongly garrisoned by the 
Lord President's men, and would be a sore thorn in our side 
if not taken speedily ; next to it is the castle of Manor Hamil- 
ton — heaven aid us to its reduction I Parke's castle of New- 
town, within four miles of Sligo, and Sir Roger Jones's fort 
must not be forgotten ; neither must the Garrison and its iron- 
works at Lough Melvin. As to Sir William Cole's force in 
garrison at Enniskillen, we hope the Maguiret will do their 
duty in that quarter." 

As I'm a soldier," cried Plunket, 14 your prospect isnl 
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such a black one as I thought. Another toast, comrades! 
Here's success to the 23rd of October, 1641 !" 

And the toast was drunk with hearty acclamation. 

A few days after the above meeting Edmund OTracy rode 
over in the early morning to Lough Gill to bid good-bye to 
Kathleen, for he was to set out for Dublin the same day. 
Booted and spurred, in jaunty hat, gay, drooping feather 
and lace-edged collar, and with a long sword by his side, he 
looked quite a gallant and comely cavalier; so that the Wild 
Rose, on seeing him, grew very pale indeed as the thought 
of the Spanish army came chillingly upon her mind. 

"Then you are going away at last I" she exclaimed: 
" going away to join the army r 9 

u Going to join the army, indeed/' he replied, " butnot the 
army of Spain. Take heart, avourneen dheelish. When next 
I see you you will know what a glorious time lies ahead for 
you and me and for old Ireland. Good-bye 1" 

As he rode away he turned and saw her stand looking afte 
him with a pensive face ; and that face and attitude were des- 
tined to haunt his memory for many a day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EVE OP THE INSURRECTION. 

'•On the green hiDs of Ulster the white cross waves high. 
And the beacon of war throws its flames to the sky ; 
Now the taunt and the threat let the coward endure, 
Our hope is in God and in Rory O'Moore !" 

Ulster Journal. 

The dreary twilight of a dull and wet October evening was 
varying into the gloom of night over Dublin city. In a steady, 
continuous drizzle fell the rain, and the filthy streams running 
to the open gutters were swollen, sweeping down all kinds of 
rile-8melling garbage to the Liffey, and filling the air with 
noxious odours. Few pedestrians were in the streets- beyond 
the occasional swaggering bullies, drunken soldiers, errant 
cutpurses, and others of the class that made the night of old 
Dublin hideous. Under tha shelter of friendly archways 
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gleamed the partisans and shone the lanterns of the night 
watchmen, already on their posts, and from the invitingly 
open doors of cheerful-looking taverns came the sound of 
convivial laughter or the refrain of a drinking song. 

In an upper chamber of a small, comfortable hostelry in 
Oxmantown three men were seated around the fire that 
blazed in the antique fireplace, conversing in low, earnest 
tones. They were attired in the usual garb of gentlemen of the 
period — loose doublet and pantaloons, slashed and be-rib- 
boned, large falling collars, and riding boots of Spanish 
leather, with heavy flaps. Their hats, broad-leaved ones, 
with bunches of feathers, lay along with their rapiers on the 
only table the apartment boasted. 

" I wonder will our friend Mac Mahon never put in an ap- 
pearance," said one of the three; " it seems he wishes us to 
learn the virtue of patience — and by my word I think we have 
need to do so, at least in waiting on him." 

" Even so, Plunket," remarked another, " there was never 
greater need of patience than at present And we require 
not only patience, but coolness, fortitude, courage, and 
daring, for what lies before us. Have no fear for Mac Mahon. 
He is one of the truest friends of the cause, and will be here 
anon. But continue what you were saying relative to the 
morrow." 

Of all three the last speaker was the most remarkable. A 
Sne, upright, well-knitted form had he— a handsome, manly 
countenance, denoting energy, intelligence, and resolution, 
rendered still more handsome by the long, clustering cavalier 
curls that fell over his neck and shoulders. There he sat, 
the polished gentleman, the earnest, upright Catholic, the 
fervent patriot, the shrewd plotter, the talented organiser. 
Hard and industriously had Rory O'Moore toiled to achieve 
the one great purpose of his life, and obtain for his Catholic 
countrymen the free and untrammelled exercise of their re* 
figion in all its ancient grandeur. The eventful hour he had 
laboured so hard to bring about was now close at hand, and 
he awaited its coming with a coolness and deliberation in 
every way worthy of him. 

There is no need to introduce the other two occupants of 
the chamber— Colonel Plunket and Edmund OTracy— to the 
reader. 

41 By the life of me, X would he were here," exclaimed 
Plunket, anxiously ; — " I think 1 never experienced a more 
ytetcb*'* <Hid gloomy evening." 
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" Far gloomier, I daresay, than our hopes of a brilliant 
morrow, said O'Moore, touching a burning log on the fire 
with his b*ot, and sending a myriad of sparks up the 
chimney ; — " it is but natural that we should find the evening 
pass so tediously when the dawn of a glorious day for old 
Inisfail comes swiftly on. However, this night was not meant 
for sleep, but rather for watching and waiting, so let us spend 
it as well as we may. You tell me, my young friend, you left 
my note at my Lord Maguire's 7* 

" Yes," answered our hero, who was addressed, " though, 
not being used to the town, I got lost for some time near the 
place called the Pillory." 

" And saw on your travels there, I presume, an exhibition 
of rogues in the stocks, ears and tongues bored, noses slit, 
or backs lacerated — all of which, perhaps, did not tend to 
increase your good opinions of the customs of city life. Well, 
when times change these things will, very likely, be altered a 
little. Anyhow, I am very glad Maguire has received my 
letter in safety. It will show him we have made better pro- 
vision for the arming of his clansmen than he thought. Those 
12,000 arms so securely laid up in Dublin Castle will answer 
our purpose magnificently well/ 

"Ay," said Plunket, "and the stronghold is held only by 
forty halberdiers and a few pensioners, of whom our two 
hundred picked men will make short work to-morrow, ere the 
citizens of Dublin well know what is afoot And never have 
I undertaken any piece of service with a better heart 
than I will that longed-for burst through the gateway of Dub- 
lin Castle P 

Here there was a sound of footsteps and a rattling of scab- 
bards on the stairs, and two men entered the room — one a 
tall, soldierly young man, the other of more advanced age, 
with a sharp, cunning countenance. 

" Ho !" cried the younger man, laughingly, " I thought I 
had no fellow-lodgers here, but it seems I was sadly mis- 
taken ; — well, I must only make the best of it." 

He shook hands warmly with Plunket and O'Moore as he 
spoke, and then looked inquiringly at OTracy until Plunket said? 

" Mr. Edmund OTracy of Leitrim, a friend to the cause/ 

11 And therefore a friend to me," said Colonel. Hugh Oge 
MacMahon, for it was he, one of the most determined 
patriots of all, shaking our hero's hand. 

" But, shadow of the great Guaire," he continued, 44 am I 
forgetting the sacred laws of hospitality ? Hallo, mine host," 
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he shouted at the door, " wine as quick as possible, not for- 
getting a dash of oar native Irish usquebaugh to drive the 
October chill out of the room." 

" Well done," he said, as he unbuckled his sword and doffed 
his plumed hat; — " there's nothing cheers one those nights 
like a good fire ; so draw in your seats, friends, and let us talk 
of that other fire which we have been so long kindling, but 
which will burst into a fine blaze to-morrow." 

" Hark ye, Mac Mahon," said O'Moore, in a whisper, " who 
is this new friend of yours ? I don't remember seeing him in 
your company before." 

" Not a new friend at all," was the reply, in a low tone, 
" but a real old and trusty friend, whom, although a Pro- 
testant, I could willingly trust with my life. His name is 
O'Connolly — Owen O'Connolly — bred and born in Monaghan, 
and none other than my own foster-brother. Draw near to 
the fire, Owen, my boy," said he aloud to his companion, 
" for, by Jupiter Pluvius I we have had a wet time of it in our 
ramble to Lord Maguire's and back ; — draw to the fire and let 
your garments steam a little." 

A cloud slowly passed over the Organiser's handsome 
features, and it was more a feeling of abhorrence than a desire 
to make room for O'Connolly that prompted him to draw 
back his chair as that individual drew near. The landlord 
of the hostelry now entered with a tray full of glasses. 

" So we've been to Lord Maguire's," continued Colonel 
Mac Mahon, " but my lord was not at home, and we only 
stayed to have a drop of beer. But confusion to your vulgar city 
beer, meet drink for swinish Sassenach swashbucklers ! — what 
is it to our sublime Irish uisge beatha f See, my friends, how 
it sparkles," he said, filling a bumper and holding it up in the 
firelight ; — " the genuine fluid, distilled, I warrant me, in the 
Ulster glen, among the brown rocks and the purple heather. 
Come, let us drink a health to the man who first called it the 
Water of Life." 

All present emptied their glasses save O'Moore, who simply 
tasted the contents of his goblet before setting it down ; for 
the Organiser dreaded indulgence in fiery, brain-addling 
potations, both small and great 

" By my hand," said Mac Mahon, setting down his glass, 
"'tis marvellous stuff. No wonder that Fynes Moryson 
praised and Sir George Carew, wicked old rascal though he 
was, recommended it, and that when it was first introduced 
Rickard Mac Rannall fell so deeply in love with it as to drink 
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himself to death. What think ye if we sent a gallon of it with 
our compliments to Chichester House ? Perhaps Sir William 
Parsons might obligingly follow the example of Mac Rannall." 

" Ha, ha I" laughed Plunket, " not a bad idea ; bat I fear 
it would fail in the case of the sober-sided Puritan. Not bat 
that I saw him lay in a fair skinful of wine at an awfully loyal 
banquet here in Dublin last year. You remember the occa- 
sion, O'Moore J" 

4 * Yes, I was present in my usual capacity/ 9 was the reply ; 
" and well I remember the saying of our worthy Lord Justice : 
• I solemnly and publicly declare that in twelve months more 
not a Papist shall be seen in Ireland/ Well, heaven be 
praised, the twelvemonth is well nigh past, and here we are, 
as alive as possible." 

44 And the worthy Mr. Pym has declared that his party in the 
Parliament intend not to leave a priest in Ireland," said 
Mac Mahon, " and the Scottish Covenanters are sworn to the 
extirpation of Popery ; so woe betide us poor Catholics sayl." 

44 With the morrow there will be an obstacle put to their 
pious intentions with regard to us," said Plunket, drily. 

44 How pious your own intentions for to-morrow are — aren't 
they J" 

The words were uttered in a low, snarling tone of irony, 
which made four pairs of eyes look their astonishment 
on the speaker, who was Owen O'Connolly. 

44 1 partly guess what may take place to-morrow/ 9 continued 
the latter, in a voice already husky from drink — 44 Protestant 
churches burnt, Protestant blood flowing in streams in the 
streets, and Papists playing the devil everywhere. Oh, I know 
very well what is likelv to happen; — and, though I may have 
been born a Papist, I'm a Protestant now-— and, see here, I'm 
hanged if" 

44 Be cautious, Owen, be cautious," whispered Mac Mahon, 
amazed at this sudden outburst " Are you going mad ?" 

44 I'm not going mad, and there's nothing to be cautious 
about Why the deuce can't a man say a word or two for hie 
own people ? Why would any man allow another to be 
butchered like a pig without saying a word to save him ? So, 
by George, the Protestants must be spared — by George, they 
must 1" 

44 Will you kindly tell your friend, Colonel Mac Mahon," 
said the Organiser, coolly, 44 that his apprehensions are 
groundless— that we are oposed to the unnecessary shed- 
ding of even one drop of blood, Protestant or otherwise, and 
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that, so far from contemplating massacres or atrocities, we 
shall use every means in oar power to prevent any such de- 
plorable occurrences ? Then I trust he will be satisfied." 

" Your hear, O'Connolly," said Mac Mahon. " So now I 
hope you will drop any more palaver about blood and mas- 
sacres. Tell me, Owen," he said, as if anxious to change the 
subject, " what delayed you so long in Ulster after my send- 
ing for you ?" 

44 It's easily told,* said Connolly, tossing off another large 
glass of the fiery usquebaugh, " I was in Moinmore, in Lon- 
donderry, when I got your letter telling me to come to your 
residence, Connaught Castle, in Monaghan. I came there on 
Wednesday last, but found you were gone to Dublin, so I 
followed you, and found out your lodgings here in Oxman- 
town. A matter easily told, but not so easily done." 

44 Anyhow, it is done, and the first of your task is over ; the 
second part will hardly be so hard— I've told it to you al- 
ready." 

44 Yes, I'm expected to use my sword to-morrow in what 
you call 4 the good cause/ Well, let it be good or bad, I've 
given my promise, and, nCanam an dtaoul, I mean to keep it ; 
— but on one condition, and that is that no hurt or harm shall 
befall Sir John Clotworthy, my master— and as good a master 
as ever breathed the breath of life/ 9 

44 His master !" said Plunket, hastily, aside to O'Moore ; — 
44 is it possible that we are favoured with the company and 
advice of a mere gilly ?" 

O'Connolly'8 ear caught the last words, and he started to 
his feet in a fit of drunken wrath. 

44 A mere gilly did you say," he cried ; — "yes, a mere gilly, 
but as good an Irishman as any present. Did you ever hear 
of the Four Tribes of Tara ? If you did you heard that one 
of them was the O'Connolly's tribe. Amn't I as fit for your 
company as that fellow sitting moping there in the corner 
without a word in his jaw? Who is he, I'd like to know, if 
not some ignorant country clown whose father and mother 
were heaven knows who ?" 

Edmund bad risen and approached him with a face all 
aglow with wrath, but Plunket restrained our hero, saying: 

44 O'Connolly, you dog, if you cease not your vulgar stable 
language I'll be tempted to break your bones and fling you 
out of the window ; mark my words." 

41 And who are you that says so, might I ask 

O'Connolly advanced and fazed with an insolent stare into 
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trie face of Plunket, who immediately seized a glass of spirits 
from the table and dashed its contents right into the offensive 
visage offered to him. O'Connolly retreated, burning with 
rage and pain, his hands clasped over his eyes, into which 
the fiery liguor had penetrated. Then, with a yell like that 
of a wild beast, he made a frantic search for his sword, but 
not finding it, rushed to the fireplace and seized the large 
poker. Here he was baffled again, for the dire use often 
made of this instrument in tavern quarrels had caused it 
to be securely fastened to the side of the fireplace with a 
strong iron chain ; and although O'Connolly tugged violently 
at it until the mortar round the staple to which the chain was 
attached began to crack and fall in pieces, he was unable to 
effect his object 

' While he was thus employed, Colonel MacMahon, thoroughly 
disgusted at his foster-brother's conduct, seized him by the 
collar, gave him a violent shaking, and flung him contemp- 
tuously into a corner. 

O'Connolly slowly gathered himself together, arose quite a 
changed man, the lion apparently cowed. He slowlv ap- 
proached the table, and stretched out his hand towards the 
drink. 

" Not a drop, you rascal ; I'm quite ashamed of your con- 
duct, 9 ' said Mac Mahon, interposing. " Get to bed as quickly 
as you can, and sleep off the fumes of the drink you have al- 
ready taken." 

44 I'll go (hie) to bed," mumbled Connolly,— 44 but first 
(hie) I'll see— go to the (hie) stable — the horses— must (hie) 
see them." 

O'Moore and his friend whispered together for some 
minutes, and at length Mac Mahon said : 

44 Owen, you sot, we are loath to trust you out of our presence 
after what has just occurred. Dismiss your business in the 
stables as speedily as possible ; our young friend here will see 
you thither and back. 

O'Connolly staggered to the door of the apartment, and, 
followed by Edmund O'Tracy, tottered and blundered down 
the staircase. He was heard awhile grumbling and scolding 
beneath, and then the three remaining occupants of the 
room, annoyance and mortification painted on the counten- 
ance of each, resumed their seats, drawing them close 
together. 

41 A pretty state of affairs," said Hugh Mac Mnhon, 41 that a 
man whom I trusted and esteemed so much should behave 
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in such an outrageous manner. I assure you, my friends, 
that the drunken fellow has a remarkably long head for such 
business as ours. Pity drink plays the deuce with him." 

" We might well have dispensed with his services ; and I 
tell you, Hugh, there is a depth of low cunning and iniquity 
in that man's countenance such as I have never yet seen in 
another's, foster-brother and all of yours though he may 
be." 

41 Right, 0'Moore* said Plunket ; "I'm of the same opinion 

myself." 

" And now that I can at length speak with impunity," con- 
tinued the Organiser, " may I inquire if everything is prepared 
for the morning ? 99 

"Everything," answered Mac Mahon. "I have arranged 
with Colonel Hugh Byrne, who, with Colonel Plunket, here, 
and myself, will lead the attacking force on the Castle to- 
morrow ; and the rendezvous with the hour of meeting have 
been fixed on. Have no fear, Rory, that we shall be wanting 
in our duty to the old country/ 9 

" To the Isle of Saints," added the Organiser. 

"To Roseen Dhu," said Mac Mahon. 

And then, leaning back in his chair, he sang, in a magnifi- 
cent voice, the sweet Irish melody composed by Red Hugh 
O'Donnell'8 bard half a gentury ago : — 

" My darling of the swelling breast, my Roseen Oee machree, 
My fond heart throbs in wild unrest for lore, asthore, of thee ; 
Oh, come with me — with gems and gold I'll deck thy form anew, 
In diamonds bright thy form of light shall shine, my Roseen Dhu. 

" Had I six horses, sure for thee Fd plough the bleak mils bare, 
And at the high and holy Mass for thee I'd pour my prayer ; 
I'd love the happy colleen dhas would spend her youth with you | 
In fairy court, with dance and sport, I'd woo my Roseen Dhu. 

M But Erna's flood In wrath shall swell, and hills rock to and fro, 
In crimson waves shall roll the sea, and blood in streams shall flow % 
Each glen shall move, each mountain yawn, each bog shake through 
and through, 

Ere hurt or harm shall mar one charm of thee, my Roseen Dhu.* 

As he finished the song, the tbre* confederates warmly 
clasped hands. 

" Bravely sung Mac Mahon," cried Plunket. " As I live, 
that fine, rolling voice of yours almost makes me forgive you 
yon r bringing O'Connolly here to-night We must only make 
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the best of that matter. When he returns, which of coarse 
he will — see, he has left his sword behind him — we will drive 
him straight to bed, and Morpheus will deprive him of all 
chance of blabbing, at least till morning. Of course, we've all 
heard of his goodly master, Clotworthy — how he declared in 
Parliament that Ireland should be civilised by the sword in 
one hand and the Bible in the other. Under such Government 
oracles as this, how, under heaven, can we poor Catholics of the 
Pale preserve our inviolated loyalty ? For loyal we have ever 
been to our king, Catholic or Protestant though he be. My 
father Sir Christopher is a loyal man, and loyal, too, is his son — 
though maybe from another point of view. Here's the health 
of his Majesty, King Chatles ! " 

" Here's to the welfare of the Holy Catholic Church," said 
the Organiser. 

" And another toast — let us drink to the old country, to the 
bountiful queen-mother that gave us birth, whom we're sworn 
to live and die for, and whom we'll crown to-morrow with a 
diadem of liberty that shall flash in the sight of the world 
for ages to come. Come, my friends," he said, standing up 
with a brimming goblet in his hand ; " Erin-go-bragh !" 

At this moment the door of the room was thrown open, and 
the landlord of the inn entered with every expression of fear 
and alarm. 

"Good heavens, gentlemen/' he exclaimed, "there has 
been murder committed! The two men who quitted here 
just now 99 

" Well, what of them ?" inquired O'Moore, hastily. 

" One of them has been found lying in the yard grievously 
wounded — we fear mortally." 

"And the other?" 

" Is gone, heaven knows whither." 

There was a confused noise of trampling and talking on 
the staircase, and four men bore the insensible body of our 
hero into the apartment, the blood dripping on the floor from 
a deep wound in the back of his head. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DAWN OF THB TWENTY-THIRD OF OCTOBER, 1(41. 

14 Hark ! heard'st that shout that rang without ? Ye ministers of ill, 
Haste, sate ye with your latest crime while yet you've time to kill ! 
I dare your worst, ye Saxon knaves ! then wherefore do you pause ? 
My blood shall rouse the Southern clans, though prostrate is our cause ! 

For as the Resurrection flower, though withered many a year, 
Blooms fresh, and bright, and fair again, when watered with a tear, 
So, nurtured in the wUlinc wave of a martyr's ruddy tide, 
Our sons shall say — the Nation lived when Hugh Mac Mahon died. 

Jambs N. M'Kani 

Forth through the streets of Dublin went Owen O'Connolly, 
after escaping from the neighbourhood of Mac Mahon's 
lodgings, and from the surveillance of Edmund OTracy — 
forth in the dirt, and the darkness, and the rain, stumbling 
onward blindly through the inclement night. It was not until 
he had gone a considerable distance that he ventured to abate 
his eager though shambling speed. Then, steadying himself 
against a wall in the dark shadow of an archway, he essayed 
to reconsider the events of the night, and to concentrate his 
faculties on the next step to be taken, viz., to seek the Lords 
Justices and lay before them the plot of the intended Irish 
insurrection. It was a bold design, though a treacherous one. 
It would bring down upon him the curses and hatred of by 
far the greater number of his countrymen ; it would deliver 
his own foster-brother, the man who had grown up along with 
him in the same house, and who was endeared to him by a 
thousand ties and memories, into the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and it would rivet faster the chains, and redouble 
the scourges, of his wretched country. What mattered it ? 
It would, on the other hand, line his pocket with gold, and 
render him famous among the English element as the pre- 
server of English rule in Ireland. It would give him revenge, 
too, on the man who had insulted him to-night. Yes, it was 
a fine, daring, ambitious scheme, and he would carry it out. 

Small thought did he throw away on the means by which 
he had rid himself of the young man appointed to watch him 

m the murderous blow, with a mattock ready to his hand. 
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which he had dealt Edmund OTracy, leaving him insensible, 
and, for aught hp knew, dead in the kennel. 

There was a violent struggle raging in O'Connolly's brain 
as he contemplated the work of the informer. Earnestly and 
anxiously he strove to deliberate on the statement be should 
make before the Lords Justices, but in vain. The fiery liquoi 
he had drunk so freely in Mac Mahon's lodgings was disarm* 
ing his cunning and scattering his reasoning powers to the 
winds. Every moment, to his alarm, he felt his brain becom- 
tog more misty and muddled, while he was fast losing the con* 
trol of his nether limbs. A little longer and he should be as 
"drunk and incapable" as the veriest bacchanal, and a* 
harmless as the most apprehensive of the conspirators might 
desire. 

In this dilemma he determined to make for the residence of 
the Lords Justices without further delay. Leaving the shelter 
of the archway, on again he went through the dark streets, 
lurching, staggering, slipping at almost every step, now grop- 
ing his way around a house corner, now hurrying forward in a 
blind, tottering run. Once he fell over a group of houseless 
unfortunates, huddled for shelter in a black nook of the street 
Once he thought he heard the sound of pursuing footsteps 
and he stood panting, skian in hand, behind a wooden pilJai 
for a few moments, his blinking eyes vainly striving to pierce 
the thick darkness. Again, as he reached the opening of 
a street, his eyes caught the glare of lanterns, and two night 
watchmen sprang forward and crossed their halberds to 
arrest his progress. He wildly dashed through them, and 
dived into a dark, intricate passage, where with difficulty 
he escaped them. 

At length he reached his destination. The dark portals 
of Chichester House — on the site of the present Bank of 
Ireland— rose before him. With little hesitation he ascended 
the steps and knocked loudly on the oaken panels of the 
great door. After some time there was a noise of bolts and 
chains, and a creaking of hinges as the door opened. A 
surly sentinel demanded O'Connolly's business. 

" My business lies with the Lords Justices," replied the 
latter in such a husky and broken voice that his interrogator 
stared, saying: 

" Say rather with the tapster. Begone, you drunken loon," 
he added, about to slam the door in O'Connolly's face, " and 
be thankful that yon are not made pay dearly for mistaking 
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Chichester House for a tavern. My faith," grumbled the 
speaker, "I've seen men's tongues bored at the pillory for a 
less offence than this." 

" How now, Dixon f " said an officer, approaching; — " who 
knocks so late ? " 

"A drunken roysterer, captain," was the answer, "who 
deserves the stocks for his impudence/ 9 

" No, captain, no," said O'Connolly, raising and clearing 
his voice as well as he was able ; " I come on a matter of life x 
or death. There's a bloody plot laid — the Papists are at 
work — there is murder and treason afoot I must see their 
Excellencies." 

The officer looked only a trifle surprised. Rumours and 
reports of Papist plots were too common to excite much 
alarm. However, he admitted the new informer, and pro- 
ceeded to sound him, and as he gathered the details of 
his disconnected story, he became convinced that the man, 
notwithstanding his drunkenness, was talking truth. Leaving 
him in an ante-room, swaying to and fro on his seat, he 
sought the bedchamber of Sir William Parsons, and poured 
the alarming disclosure into the ears of the startled Lord 
Justice. Shortly afterwards Sir William, in nightcap and 
dressing-gown, was himself listening to O'Connolly's con- 
fused and rambling narrative from that individual's own lips. 
It was scarcely finished when the informer's head sank on his 
breast, and, falling from his seat, he lay stretched on the 
floor helpless as a log. 

"Put the drunken fellow to bed until he sobers," said Par- 
sons ; — " and, hark ye, send at once for Sir John Borlace. 
This business is more weighty than we take it." 

Parson's colleague in the government of Ireland soon ar- 
rived. Sir John Borlace, Master of the Ordnance, a rough, 
puritanical soldier, whom the voice of fanaticism had com- 
pelled the king many months before to make Lord Justice 
instead of a Liberal Protestant, Robert, Lord Dillon, who had 
then held the office. Parsons himself had been in Strafford's 
time master of the infamous Court of Wards, by which the 
heirs of Catholic gentlemen were seized and reared up in the 
Protectant religion, and the revenues of their estates frittered 
away amongst a rabble of escheators, feudatories, pursuivants, 
and other minions of the law, and was universally hated by 
the Irish. Both men were noted for their meanness, narrow* 
mindedness, and violent bigotry, and were besides two of the 
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most cruel and merciless governors that ever scourged un- 
happy Ireland. 

Immediately the Council was summoned ; orders were sent 
forth to shut the city gates, and make instant search for the 
conspirators. The Castle was put into a state of defence, Sir 
Francis Willoughby, the Governor of Galway, who had arrived 
in Dublin the previous evening, being appointed its Governor. 
Sir Charles Coote — one of the greatest monsters of history— 
was made Governor of Dublin ; and the Earl of Ormond was 
sent for to Carrick-on-Suir, where he was stationed with his 
troop. 

So through the small hours of the night sat the Lords Jus- 
tices and the Council, deliberating, doubting, suggesting, 
waiting for what might come next 

" Compare this," said Borlace, " with the notice his Ma- 
jesty sent us through Secretary Vane in March last, to the 
effect that his Minister in Spain observed strange preparations 
amongst the Irish there. Compare it also with the message 
we received five days hence from Sir William Cole, of Ennis- 
killen, saying he was informed by one Brian Maguire of an 
intended Papist rebellion. Believe me, my brethren, we are 
on the brink of a gulf of treason and bloodshed ; but we shall 
not 1 bear the sword in vain ! • 99 

Five o'clock chimed. Ho, a prisoner! In before the 
Council he was led, his arms strongly bound with cords. The 
captive walked with a manly, soldierly step, and bore him- 
self with proud and courageous mien. The light of the nu- 
merous torches in the hands of the soldiers filling the cham- 
ber, fell on the manly countenance of Colonel Hugh 
Mac Mahon, for it was he. He had been taken in his lodg- 
ings in Oxmantown, near the King's Inns. Closely and 
eagerly the Council questioned him, endeavouring to glean a 
further knowledge of the 44 Papist plot ; " but fearlessly an<f 
with a kindling eye the brave man confronted the array of his 
enemies, and laughed at their threats of torture and death. 

" Ay, come on," he said ; 41 wreak your vengeance to the ut- 
most on me ! Hither with the rack and the thumbscrew , 
spare ye not the gibbet or the axe ! Yes, why pause ye ? 1 
am a traitor, if ye will, and I glory in my treason ! I will die 
content, in the sure belief that my friends will amply avenge 
my death and the wrongs of my country. A river of Sassenach 
blood shall atone for the persecutions of centuries* Ha, the 
avengers are already at work ! The gray light of morning 
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shines in the East ; the grand day of Eire's liberty is dawning. 
Tremble, tyrants that ye are, for a nation is rising to crush yon 
into the earth!" 

Mac Mahon spoke the truth. The curtain was up, and the 
first act of the drama — or rather tragedy — of the Irish insur- 
rection was going on. 

It is high time to return to our hero. For more than a 
week after receiving the treacherous wound from O'Connolly, 
he lay almost as one dead. A doctor attended him daily — a 
mild, patient, white-haired man, who came and went like a 
shadow. His was the first countenance that met Edmund 
O'Tracy's gaze when, with his head swathed in bandages, and 
limbs feeble as a child's, he awoke as if from a long, troubled 
aleep— awoke to feel the old physician's band laid gently on 
his brow, and to see his mild gray eyes gazing thoughtfully 
into his own. 

"Where am I ?" — a usual query — was our hero's first ex- 
clamation. 

" In good quarters — very good quarters, my dear," said the 
doctor, with a grave smile ; — " but bush 1 we mustn't talk for 
some time yet. 

"But Colonel Plunket, and Colonel Mac Mahon, and— 
and " continued the patient, not to be repressed. 

" We will talk of them to-morrow," was the reply. 

Edmund sank back on his pillow, and as he did so a sudden 
twinge of pain shot through the wound in his bead. He 
feebly raised bis hand, and on feeling the bandages expressed 
his surprise. 

"I have been wounded ?" 

"You have, my dear — dangerously wounded; but, with 
heaven's help, it will not signify, and in 4 little while you 
will be on your feet again, as well as ever — that is, if you will 
be quiet, as I bid you." 

Edmund pressed the medical attendant with no more ques- 
tions, and after some time the latter departed. Resigning 
himself to his thoughts, the patient endeavoured to recall the 
meeting in MacMahon's lodgings, and the incidents attending 
it He recollected O'Connoll/s riotous conduct, and bis 
accompanying that individual to the inn yard, and then- 
chaos f His gaze then wandered over the walls of the cham- 
ber in which be was lying — a neat, comfortable little room, 
in which, to his recollection, be had never been before. He 
was vainly trying to form a surmise as to his whereabouts, 
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en the door opened, and a pleasant-faced little woman of 
matronly appearance glided noiselessly into the room. She 
gave a slight start of surprise on meeting the eyes of the in- 
valid fixed on her ; and then, drawing a chair to the side of 
the bed, sat down and began to knit assiduously. 

" Dear madam," he feebly entreated, " will you kindly tell 
me where I am ?" 

" I am glad to see my son so much better to-day," she 
remarked, in a way that at once warmed his heart towards 
her. " But you have been very ill, and must keep quiet. Be 
sure, you are in good hands." 

"Whose house is this?" he inquired. 

" This house belongs to Mr. Plunket, my husband. It is 
in the Bridge-street ; — I suppose you did not know in what 
part of the city you were. You were carried here about a 
week ago from a house in Oxmantown, where you were 
severely wounded in the head." 

" And I have been a week here 1 May heaven reward you, 
madam, for your kindness to a poor wounded stranger I " 

" You were sent here by our friend, Colonel Plunket, who 
directed that you should be treated with the greatest care 
and attention ; and we have been only too glad of an oppor- 
tunity to do a Christian service, such as anybody might have 
done." 

" Where is the colonel now ?" 

" Why, gone— fled out of the city." 

He started violently on his couch, and would have sat bolt 
upright had not his nurse gently restrained him* 

"The attack on the Castle," he feverishly demanded; — 
"has it succeeded ?" 

" Bless you, no ;— there was no attack. Lord Maguire, and 
a Colonel Mac Mahon, and about thirty others were arrested 
on the night you were wounded, or on the morning after, but 
Colonel Plunket got safely away into the country. Ever 
since, my son, there has been sad work going on in both 
town and country, and terrible doings, in the North, as 
far as I can hear of them. But you'll hear of it all when you 
get better." 

The disappointment occasioned in Edmund's heart by these 
words was a bitter one. So, then, all had failed ; the English 
flag still waved over the battlements of Dublin Castle ; his 
friends were captives or fugitives; and here he lay, helpless 
and alone, in the midst of the enemy, liable to be seized at 
my moment, and hanged or imprisoned as a traitor. 
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More than another week elapsed ere he was sufficiently 
recovered to think of quitting the house he was in and escaping 
into the country. This would be a risky undertaking; for 
immediately on discovering the plot to seize the Castle, the 
Lords Justices had commanded all persons not residing in 
Dublin or the subuibs to leave the city at once under pain of 
death, and numerous bands of soldiers and volunteers pa- 
trolled the streets both by day and night. Therefore our 
friend O'Tracy's convalescence was to him a period of much 
anxiety His host, a fat and genial burgher, advised him to 
have no fear, and in good time all should be well. There was 
nothing for it but to adopt the worthy man's advice; but at 
length an event occurred which strongly impressed our hero 
with the necessity of quitting old Eblana as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

The window of his chamber commanded a view of the 
street below, and he was wont to beguile the tedious hours by 
watching the movements of the little world beneath him, 
ranging his eye along the picturesque rows of peaked and 
projecting gables, each with its quaint casements and curious 
cage-work arrangement of beams and supporters. He had to 
conduct his pastime with caution, for the street below was 
occasionally traversed by parties of soldiers, and be wit- 
nessed more than one victim led to execution between the 
files of Coote's savage myrmidons. One day, as he sat in 
the recess of the window, suffering not a little from ennui, the 
saind of a trumpet and the trampling of horses' hoofs reached 
his ear, and looking cautiously out he saw a numerous body 
of troopers riding down the street. Onward they came, 9 
well-mounted and well-eauipped band, their musketoons held 
before them on the saddle, their long, straight falchions by 
their sides, and their uniform armour the cuirass or " back- 
and-breast," and the casquetel or lobster-tailed iron helmet. 
Full of curiosity and excitement, Edmund gazed downward 
on the cavalcade, for he had never before witnessed such a 
martial procession. For the most part, the troopers were men 
of evil and truculent aspect : in fact, they were a party of 
Coote's scoundrelly horse, whose " frolics" in murdering de- 
fenceless old men and weak women, and piking innocent 
children, displayed in the county Wicklow a few days before, 
had won the love and appreciation of their ruthless com- 
mander. 

Still surveying them, OTracy leant more and more out of 
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the window* Suddenly there was a load report from the 
midst of the troopers, a thin streak of fire almost leaped into 
his face, and a ballet buried itself in the window-frame above 
his head. 

" Missed him, by heaven !" cried the trooper who had fired 
the shot, and leaping from his horse, he made for the door of 
the house in which Edmund was, followed by several of bis 
companions, with their swords drawn. 

One glimpse of the face and form of this man was sufficient 
for oar hero : he was his sworn enemy, Gilbert Harrison of 
Leitrim 1 

Snatching up and drawing his rapier, which lay ready to 
his hand, he ran to the door, and was almost piercing the 
body of his host, who came rushing into the room. 

To the Priest's Nook," cried the latter ; — " come, hurry, 
for heaven's sake 1" 

Seizing Edmund by the arm, he half-led, half-dragged him 
along ; and ere our hero could utter a word, he found himself 
shut up in a little dark closet only a few feet square. In a few 
moments he heard the voices of the troopers, and particularly 
one voice which he well remembered, as they searched the 
rooms of the house in their endeavours to find him. At 
length they came so near that he heard every word they 
uttered, scarcely a yard being between them and him. 

44 Out with him, my men," said the voice of Harrison, hoarse 
with passion ; — " unearth the Irish rat ! Fifty crowns to the 
man who first lays hands on him I" 

Here there was a succession of heavy blows dealt on the 
walls of the apartment, which made the light partition that 
separated the bloodhounds from their quarry creak and trem- 
ble. Giving himself up for lost, Edmund grasped his weapon 
tighter and clenched his teeth, determined to sell his life at 
a dear rate. 

44 Sir, sir," said the trembling burgher, "you are making a 
mistake ; there is nobody you want here." 

"Liai!" said Harrison, picking up Edmund's scabbard, 
which be had unfortunately dropped on the floor ; — " whose, 
then, is this ?" 

" It belonged to a friend of mine, who forgot it in going," 
was the not untruthful answer. 

" Come, my men, search the rest of the house," said Har- 
rison, furiously ; 44 the rascal is certainly here." 

The search lasted a considerable time, but at length the 
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troopers relinquished it, baffled, and sullenly departed, Har- 
rison vowing vengeance on all beneath the roof ere he 
quitted it. 

Unwilling that his kind host and hostess should be 
exposed to further danger and disquiet on his account, 
the refugee determined to linger no longer beneath their 
roof. Accordingly he told them he desired to quit the city 
without further delay, and preparations were immediately 
made for his departure. His host provided him with a 
disguise, the rough garb of a peasant ; and, with his hands 
and face stained and a gray wig drawn over his dark hair, it 
would be hard to recognise Edmund OTracy, as he bid a 
heartfelt adieu to the honest couple to whom, in truth, he 
owed his life. At parting, his friendly host slipped a purse 
into his hand, and whispered an advice to get as far as 
Drogheda and he was safe; while Mrs. Plunket, with 
smiles and tears, wished him a safe journey, as she hung on 
his arm a basket containing his cavalier suit, as well as some 
provisions for his journey. At the door stood a mule, ready 
saddled ; and after a last farewell, Edmund mounted and rode 
away through the streets. 

The guards at the north gate of Dublin took little notice of 
an old, feeble peasant, gray-haired and sunburnt, who rode 
out of the city on a mule ere the sunset gun boomed from 
the Castle. 

Return we, for the last time, to the brave and intrepid 
Mac Mahon. After having been put to the torture by his 
merciless captors (in the vain hope of making him include in 
the conspiracy some of the Catholic gentry who bad had no 
knowledge whatever of it, with a view of confiscating their 
estates), he was sent, together with Lord Maguire — who had 
been arrested the same morning as he in a loft in Cook-street 
—-to London, where they were both imprisoned in the Tower. 
All through his imprisonment Mac Mahon displayed the same 
cool indifference to danger that he exhibited on the morninj 
>f his arrest, when he grimly amused himself by drawing with 
a piece of chalk on the wall the figures of men gibbeted and 
slain in various postures. By the assistance of a lady, himself 
and Lord Maguire escaped from the Tower. They then lay 
in hiding for five weeks in a house in Drury-lane, but were at 
length betrayed. A servant-maid of the house informed an 
Irish nobleman's servant, who used to come there for milk, 
of their presence therein, and next day a band of soldiers 
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recaptured Mac irfahon and his companion. They were now 
imprisoned in separate vessels on the Thames, until they were 
visited by the doom that has befallen many an Irish patriot. 
They were executed, on different days, at Tyburn. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE BRIDGE OF GILLIANSTOWN. 

••Joy ! Joy I the day is come at last* the day of hope and pride, 
And see, oar crackling bonfires light old Bann's rejoicing tide, 
And gladsome bell and bugle-horn from Newry*s captured to wets, 
Hark T how they tell the Saxon swine, this land is ours, is ours." 

Duffy. 

Edmund OTracy's journey was one fraught with the utmost 
peril. He could not rely on his assumed character of an aged 
peasant as a safeguard against the violence or suspicion of 
the numerous troops of Puritan cavalry that traversed the 
country; for only a few days afterwards five poor men coming 
from the Dublin market, two of whom were Protestants, were 
slain in Santry by a party of the city garrison, who bore their 
heads in triumph into Dublin ; and on a later day Sir Charles 
Coote and his dragoons burnt the village of Clontarf, killing 
sixteen of the inhabitants, both males and females, together 
with three sucking infants 1 Everywhere on his route Edmund 
saw traces of the doings of the miscreant soldiery of the Lords 
Justices. Numerous were the ruined and blackened walls of 
what had once been human habitations, and more than once 
he caught sight of a man's corpse swinging from the arm of 
a tree. 

Shunning the highways, he took the more unfrequented 
roads, in order to escape observation as much as possible. 
By dint of urging the animal he rode, he managed to reach 
Garristown long after nightfall. At the entrance of the village 
he was suddenly challenged by a mounted sentinel, and was 
almost taken off his guard. Recovering himself, however, he 
answered in a feigned voice that he was only a poor peasant 
returning from the next village. The sentinel, after scanning 
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his face and figure, credited his statement and allowed him 
to pass. The town was occupied by a detachment of cavalry, 
but OTracj rode up to the poor hostelry the place boasted. 
Dismounting, he boldly entered, preserving as far as he could 
the gait and tone of an old rustic, and demanded some re- 
freshment for himself and a feed for his jaded mule. Four 
troopers, one of them a burly sergeant, were sitting around a 
comfortable fire, and, on our hero's entrance, they eyed 
him with lopks of suspicion. They were fierce-looking 
fellows in corselets of steel. 

The refreshment he ordered was laid for him in a room 
adjoining that in which the dragoons were seated, and sepa- 
rated from it by a light partition of boards. He had scarcely 
taken his seat there when he heard the troopers give vent 
to a chorus of subdued exclamations. 

"A rat, my lads, a rat!" 

" This is passing strange, comrades the rascal must be a 

spy" 

" I guessed when I saw him, sergeant, there was little of 
the yoke) about him." 

Putting his eye to the chink in the hoarding, he saw, 
to his dismay, the troopers rummaging his basket, which he 
had imprudently left behind him in the other room. One 
was holding his pistols, while others were examining his 
cavalier suit. 

Edmund's first notion was to make a dash for the door and 
endeavour to escape by flight. Then he bethought himself 
of the window of the room he was in. Luckily it opened on 
hinges, and as noiselessly as possible he stepped out into the 
night. His mule was quietly feeding at the corner of the 
house. Seizing her by the bridle, he led her swiftly off, and 
on getting to a safe distance mounted and urged her into a 
gallop. Turning into a bohrcen, he kept on as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and on turning a corner was almost riding over a tall 
peasant woman, in the large blue cloak of her class, who was 
travelling onward in the narrow path. 

" Will you give a body a seat, old man ?" said the woman. 

With a hastily muttered refusal, Edmund endeavoured to 
ride past her, but she laid hold of the rein with so strong and 
tenacious a grasp as to bring the mule to a standstill, at the 
same time repeating her question with emphasis. In order 
to get on, Edmund saw he should comply with her demand 
aud give her " a lift." He consoled himself with the thought 
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(hat her company would render his disguise more complete, 
and therefore allowed her to mount behind him. She was 
of rather robust person, and the mule jogged on slowly and 
laboriously under the double burden. 

It was a strange and perplexing position for our hero, tra- 
velling thus at the midnight hour in the company of a strange 
woman — he had not been able to see her face on account of 
the darkness, but he thought her voice somewhat familiar. 
Fortunately she was inclined to be taciturn, for he felt that 
the least conversation would inevitably ruin his disguise. 

He began also to form serious opinions as to his where- 
abouts. It was six hours since his leaving Dublin, and he had 
travelled, he fancied, close on sixteen or eighteen miles. Up 
to his entry into Garristown he had been directed by various 
persons on the way, but now he was in a complete quandary. 
To inquire the way to Drogheda of the woman would only be 
a casting off of his disguise ; for only one motive could bring 
him to Drogheda — a town fast besieged by the Irish levies of 
Sir Phelim O'Neill. That place, he thought, was now only 
about six or eight miles off, so that another hour's travelling 
ought to bring them into *be neighbourhood of the Irish 
outposts. 

Suddenly the houses of another town appeared before them. 
It was Duleek. A full moon poured her,light over the country 
as they caught sight of the old seat of the De Verdons, and 
the moonlight shone on the helmet and matchlock of a sentry 
posted on the bridge, who promptly challenged them, bringing 
nis piece to his shoulder. Edmund had hoped to find the 
Irish advanced at least as far south as this, but he was disap- 
pointed. There was no mistaking the sentry's accent— he 
was English. 

The woman was the first to reply to the challenge. 

" Heaven bless and save you, avourneen, don't shoot," she 
said: 41 I'm a servant of my Lord Moore, and I'm getting to 
Mellifont as well as I can ; — though, bless and protect us 
all, it's dangerous work travelling these times at all, at all ! " 

'•A servant of Lord Moore of Mellifont," repeated an 
officer who had approached wfth a small guard ; — " well, he is 
a true and loyal man, and no servant of his shall come to 
harm, if we can help it. And this old man is another servant 
of his lordship's, is he not ? Well," continued the speaker, 
without waiting for a reply to his query, "pass on; — but have 
a care of those wild demons of Irishry — it will go hard if you 
do not fall in with some of them on the road." 
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A great load seemed lifted off oar hero's heart as he once 
more urged forward the much-enduring beast of burden. He 
fancied he heard a secret chuckle from his companion, but 
was not sure. Onward again towards the North. And now 
towards the north-west tbe sky was aglow as from the re- 
flection of numerous fires, on seeing which Edmund's heart 
gave a great bound of exultation. The prospect of soon 
being in the midst of his friends was most refreshing and 
cheered him onwards, though he was faint and weary from 
his long and toilsome journey. 

Suddenly on the still night air came the sound of horses' 
hoofs, galloping furiously. He turned and gazed behind him. 
Little more than half a mile in his rear was a party of dra- 
goons — about half a dozen in all— coming on rapidly, their 
swords and helms glittering in the moonlight. Of course 
they were Puritans — the men, he at once believed, who had 
suspected him in Garristown of being a spy. And here he 
was, totally unarmed, about to fall a victim to their fury, and 
that, too, almost within reach of his friends. The thought 
was maddening ! 

At once the loud report of a pistol sounded at his back. 
Looking round, he was amazed to see a large horse-pistol 
smoking in the hand of the strange, mysterious female who 
had accompanied him all along. She now leaped from the 
back of the tardily-pacing mule, and rushed off in front at a 
swift pace. Edmund urged the mule at full gallop after this 
strange being, while the dragoons coming rapidly on behind 
furiously hallooed to them to halt. 

The woman stopped suddenly, her tall form, still enveloped 
in the great blue cloak, looming up in the centre of the road, 
and her hand raised as if commanding silence. Edmund 
halted also and listened. Far away in front, like the echo of 
the hoof-strokes behind, he heard distinctly the tread of an- 
other party of horsemen coming nearer and nearer. Seizing 
him by the arm, the woman drew him within the shelter of a 
large tree that grew by the roadway. The foremost of the 
Puritan troopers, who rode about a furlong in advance of his 
fellows, perceived them ere they had time to conceal them- 
selves, and on coming up rode at them with uplifted sabre. 
A flash and report, and he tumbled to the ground, his horse 
dashing madly back towards the troopers, who immediately 
baited, as if deliberating, and then galloped back the way they 
had come. The cause of their flight was soon evident, for from 
the opposite direction came riding hard and fast another and 
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more numerous body of horsemen — their mortal enemies the 
" wild Irishry." Some of these latter continued their pursuit 
of the fleeing Puritans, but the greater number reined up at 
the tree beneath which stood Edmund and his companion. 

" Ho, a torch !" cried he who appeared to be the leader— 
for the moon was again covered— and in a few moments two 
or three torches were ignited and blazing brilliantly. In the 
speaker Edmund immediately recognised his friend Colonel 
Plunket ! 

u Have you forgotten me, colonel P 9 he replied, advancing, 
as he pulled off the gray wig which was part of his disguise 

"What 1 can it be possible?" exclaimed the colonel, leap- 
ing from his saddle; " my young friend, so it is indeed you 
but how changed ! I had well nigh given you up for lost/' 
and he shook our hero's hand warmly. 

" But whom have we here ?" he continued, as the torch- 
fght fell on the figure of the tall cloaked female. 

"Surely you've not forgotten nuV * said the latter, throw- 
ing back the heavy hood that concealed her features. 

"Good heavens! Rory O'Moore!" cried Plunket, and 
instantly the two friends were locked in close and strained 
embrace. 

u Three cheers for Rory O'Moore! 99 cried the exulting 
horsemen, and cheer after cheer pealed up through the tran- 
quil night, while the torch-bearers whirled their torches in 
ecstasy round their heads. 

• • • • # « 

About a month had elapsed sine* the outbreak of the 
insurrection. If the confederated Irish had failed in Dublin 
they had been successful in many other places. By stratagem 
Sir Phelim O'Neill had got possession of Charlemont Fort and 
of the person of its governor, Sir Toby Caulfield ; Mountjoy 
Fort and the town of Dungannon had also fallen into the bands 
of the Irish ; the Mac Mahons had seized Monaghan, Carrick- 
macross,and Castleblaney ; the O'Reillys Cavan and Belturbet ; 
RoryMaguire bad overrun Fermanagh, and Sir Con M gennis 
made himself master of Newry and Tanderagee, distributing to 
the people the arms and ammunition stored up in the former 
place. All this had occurred for the most part on the nightof the 
a 2nd of October — a circumstance which spoke well for the 
union and energy of the Irish leaders. Bet to equip th<* 
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Irish forces in the field, amounting, as was estimated, to 
•bout thirty thousand men, there was available only about 
four or five thousand stand of arms, found in the various 
captured places. But pikes were rapidly manufactured. Of 
the vast and undisciplined Irish force, Sir Phelim O'Neill of 
Kinnaird, of the Tyrone family, a man of week will and sub- 
ject to violent gusts of passion, but as disinterested and 
brave as he was vehement and impetuous, was appointed 
commander. A stormy and sanguinary period now ensued. The 
Scotch Presbyterians of Ulster were the first to commence ths 
horrible work of massacre. A band of settlers led by one Barnet 
Lindsay fled from Tullahoge to Antrim, leaving behind them 
their wives and children, who were afterwards honourably and 
humanely sent after them in safety by the Irish. But imagi- 
ning their families lost forever, and actuated by a motive of 
revenge, Lindsay's armed men left Antrim one night by 
stealth, and murdered about eighty inoffensive Irish near 
Templepatrick, men, women, and children, although they 
were tenants of a loyalist named Upton. Following the 
example of these assassins, the Scotch garrison of Carrick- 
fergus issued forth, and the peninsula of Island Magee wit- 
nessed a fearful holocaust of blood — three thousand hapless 
people massacred ! And then the lower class of Irish, infu- 
riated at such wanton slaughter, retaliated by slaying about 
ninety Protestants at the bridge of Portadown, and throwing 
their bodies into the river. Thenceforth, for a long period, 
no quarter was given or expected on either side, and the wai 
became one of bloody extirpation. 

After a loss of more than a hundred men in an unsuc- 
cessful attack on Lisburn, where the steady fire of Lord Con- 
way's regulars proved too much for his untrained and undis- 
ciplined Ulstermen, Sir Phelim O'Neill marched southwards 
to Drogheda. This he did at the suggestion of O'Moore, 
whose clansmen had seized Dunamase and other ancient 
possessions of the gallant sept of Leix. After capturing 
Lord Moore's house at Mellifont Abbey, Sir Phelim's 
army, about four thousand strong, laid siege to Drogheda : 
they had taken Dundalk on their southward route. Drogheda 
was garrisoned by about fifteen hundred trained soldiers, 
horse and foot, under an old and experienced Commander, 
Sir Henry Tichborne. The only experienced officer in the 
besieging force as yet was Plunket, now with the title of 
General. The siege proceeded but, indifferently, the efforts 
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of the ill-provided besieging force having bat small effect 
against the well fortified and defended walls. 

««•••• f 

A portion of tho Irish army was marching along the four 
or five miles of road leading from Drogheda to Julianstown, 
a few days after Edmund O'Tracy's arrival in O'Neill's camp. A 
curious and motley assemblage they were, those " wild 
Irishry." A small division of them carried matchlocks, but 
the rest were armed with long pikes, with the general addition 
of a skian worn in the girdle. There were a few " back-and- 
breasts" to be seen, and different varieties of helmets, but for 
a great part the men wore no defensive armour. Some of 
them were even bare-headed, and a considerable number 
bare-footed. But they were nearly all men of strength, en- 
durance, and agility — worthy descendants of the celebrated 
kerns and gallowglasses of half a century before. O' Moore 
had gleaned the tidings that a strong English force would 
attempt the relief of Drogheda on that day, and the Irish 
leaders were determined by all means to frustrate such a 
measure. Hence this march. 

The Organizer had ridden off that morning to look after a 
reserve of two thousand men which lay between Ardee 
and Dundalk, and Piunket was in command of the division 
on the road. On reaching the bridge of Gillianstown, near 
Julianstown, two of the Irish outposts rode up with the 
information that they had been fired on about three miles 
to the front by the advance-guard of the Puritans. A halt 
was immediately called. 

It was an early November morning. The air was raw and 
chill, and a thick gray mist, which prevented objects being 
discerned at any considerable distance, lay over the face of 
the country. Piunket at once determined to take advantage 
of the fog, and to lay an ambuscade for the approaching 
enemy. The nature of the ground afforded every facility for 
such a ruse de guerre. The narrow road which led over 
the old bridge across the Nanny Water was lined on 
either side by high banks or thick hedges, where any 
number of men might lie in concealment. The General 
at once commenced to put his design in execution. 
He commanded a party of his cavalry to ride on in front, en- 
counter the enemy, and retreat, not halting at the olace of 
ambush, but riding on straight towards Drogheda. Obedient 
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to the command, the small detachment galloped forward on 
'.he road and vanished in the mist. 

The rest of the Irish cavalry were drawn up in a convenient 
hollow at the side of the roadway, and the foot were ordered 
to place themselves in ambush. With many gleeful expres- 
sions, which were soon repressed, and a strict silence enjoined, 
the men quickly obeyed ; and in a few moments it seemed ai 
if the entire force had vanished into the earth. 

None took so great an interest in those preparations as 
Edmund O'Tracy, who sat on his horse in the midst of the 
cavalry. None waited so anxiously for the stirring sequel 
Here was his first participation in a real military encounter, 
and he wondered how he should bear himself — how he should 
fare. He was bending forward in his saddle, listening intently 
for the noise of the enemy's approach, when Plunket, who 
was close by, urged up his horse to his, and laughed. 

" You seem eager for the fray, my young friend," he re- 
marked. 

"It will be my first engagement, General," was the reply. 

" Well, no doubt you shall show good mettle presently ; I 
expect from the way you grip your sword that you mean to 
make dire use of it in your maiden encounter. Have you any 
idea, as one of our latest arrivals from Dublin, as to the 
commander of the approaching enemy — whether he be 
Borlace or Moore, Byron or Phil Wenman, or that canny 
Scot, Sir Patrick Wemyss ?" 

" I am sorry, General, that I cannot inform you.*' 

" Pho ! you are but a sorry spy ; although," he added, with 
a laugh, " you bid fair to improve in that respect since you 
picked out Colonel O'Moore as a fellow-traveller. 1 ' 

The distant blare of a trumpet was now heard through the 
mist, followed by a succession of dropping shots. These were 
succeeded by the trampling of horses' hoofs, and in a few 
minutes the decoy detachment of Irish rode past the place of 
ambush. A short interval of great suspense ensued, and then, 
with a prodigious rattle of chain bridles and scabbards, a body 
of Puritan cavalry, about a hundred strong, trotted by. They 
were allowed to pass unmolested. 

The approach of the enemy's infantry was eagerly listened 
for, and very soon the listeners' patience was rewarded. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp — and the head of the Puritan column of 
foot, four men deep, came out of the mist. It numbered about 
six hundred men, and a small detachment of troopers brought 
up the rear. The leading files had almost parsed through 
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the Irish ambush when Plunket raised his pistol in the air 
and fired the signal shot. 

Instantly from the banks and hedges on either side of the 
narrow roadway a line of fire leaped into the faces of the 
astonished Puritans, levelling a large number of them — for the 
Irish marksmen were enabled to take deliberate and deadly 
aim. In a moment all was confusion in the English ranks. 
Some of the soldiers dashed up the steep sides of the road- 
way, but were received on the points of the long pikes of the 
Irish. 

" Counter march!" rang the voice of a Puritan officer, 
making itself heard above the universal din. The Irish heard 
the words and misinterpreted them to their own advantage. 

"Contkwirt hauth!" (danger of death), cried a big pike- 
man; — "they say they're in danger of death. Farrah) 
Come on, boys ; we'll soon put them in greater danger of 
death P 

" Charge P was the command along the Irish line; and 
with pikes levelled, the insurgent soldiers rushed with resist- 
less furv down upon their enemies, and more than a quartet 
of a mile of the road became at once the scene of a fierce and 
desperate conflict Both sides fought with a fixed and mortal 
hatred terrible in its intensity; quarter was unasked for and 
ungiven. 

Spurring out from their place of concealment, the Irish 
horse broke through the Puritan infantry, trampling down all 
before them and slashing right and left with their long swords. 
They then rode fall tilt at the troopers forming the Puritan 
rear-guard. 

"Forward, lads, to the rescue of Major Rooper," cried a 
voice at this moment ; — " ride for your life, corporal, after Sir 
Patrick, and tell him to return. Close up there; — to the 
bridge 1 — to the bridge 1" 

OTracy recognised Harrison's voice in a moment, and im- 
mediately afterwards caught sight of the burly figure of his 
enemy looming out of the fog. But the latter galloped 
past on his powerful horse without taking notice of him, 
and running the gauntlet of the Irish pikemen, rode off in 
the direction of Drogheda. Edmund pursued as speedily 
as he could, and caught up to the fugitive at the 
bridge of Gillianstown, at one extremity of the scattered 
fight Hearing the sound of horses' hoofs behind him, 
Harrison turned in his saddle, and that instant his pursuer's 
falchion rang with all its force on his casquetel. He reeled 
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beneath the stroke, bat soon recovered himself, and on recog • 
nising his assailant, gave vent to an oath half of surprise, 
half of exultation, and attacked O'Tracv furiously. 

It was an apparently unequal combat. The heavy and 
powerful animal which Harrison rode, and his own giant 
frame and superior strength, gave him great advantage over 
his young adversary. But what the latter lacked in strength 
\e made up in skill and dexterity, and managed for a long 
time to avoid or parry the mighty, swashing strokes of his 
enemy. Each felt it was a stern fight to the death. None 
came from the scene of general conflict to interfere or put an 
end to the duel on horseback by slaying one or other of the 
combatants. Round and round circled the two horses, and 
fiercely clashed the swords of their riders — round and round, 
and round on the narrow bridge. 

Harrison drew the first blood. 

41 Hal" he cried, as he saw a copious stream of blood run* 
ning down our hero's arm ; 44 there's a beginning ; Creevelea 
shall be revenged presently." 

44 There's a return," said the other, as the point of his blade 
slid off Harrison's helmet, inflicting a deep wound along his 
jaw- 
Smarting with the pain, Harrison dashed bis charger 
against O'Tracy's horse, jamming the latter against the old 
crumbling parapet of the bridge, which immediately gave 
way, precipitating both horses and riders into the stream 
below. In falling Harrison's head struck against a buttress, 
and he lay insensible, half in and half out of the Nanny Water. 

Edmund fared better. His fall was partly broken by his 
horse, which was rendered useless, though Harrison's animal 
was almost uninjured. Wading ashore, he caught the 
latter horse by the reins and led it up the bank, mounted, 
and rode back in the direction of the fight He found the 
conflict at an end, and the Irish stripping the bodies of their 
slain enemies. Of the whole Puritan force none save a few 
officers and the advance-guard of a hundred cavalry — which, 
as afterwards appeared, cut their way into Drogheda — had 
escaped. The five hundred infantry were cut to pieces. 

•« A Passably fair day's work," said General Plunket ?Jb 
Edmund, as the Irish force returned to Julianstown ; — " but 
now what about this enemy of yours r*' 

Halting at the bridge where the single combat had taken 
place, theylooked over it, under it, and round it, but the body 
of Gilbert Harrison had disappeared 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EVENTS OF A JOURNEY 

• You'd March from the gray rocks of Cash el each side to the blue 
ocean's rim, 

Through green dale, and hamlet, and city, but you'd ne'er find a 

horseman like him ; 
With his foot as if grown to the stirrip, his knee with its rooted 

hold ta'en. 

With his seat in the saddle so graceful, and his sure hand so light 
on the rein 1 " 

Dr. R. D. Joyce. 

The winter came drearily on. The bitter, frost-laden wind 
howled over the plains of North Leinster, and the celebrated 
beauties of the Boyne and Blackwater were lost under a dreary 
winding-sheet of snow. A melancholy Christmas came and 
went, and a succession of violent snow-storms ushered in the 
new year. The men of the insurgent army before the walls of 
Drogheda huddled closer for warmth around their flaring 
watch-fires during the long night vigil, and longed for a ter- 
mination of the weary siege and blockade. 

For still the cannon of Drogheda bellowed daily defiance 
to the efforts of Sir Phelim O'Neill and his four thousand be* 
siegers. Morning after morning there was a scraping away 
of snow, and a delving of grave-pits for the bodies of the 
victims of the preceding day's skirmish. Morning after 
morning the Irish looked anxiously for the arrival of their ex* 
pected reinforcements, or for the appearance of the while 
nag of surrender on the walls of the beleaguered town — in 
both cases they were disappointed. 

Two months had passed and Edmund O'Tracy was still 
serving in the besieging army. He had acquired the sum 
total of the drill and discipline of a cavalier of the period, 
and was as much at home in the saddle aa any of his com- 
panion horsemen. 

Since his hand-to-hand struggle with his enemy on the 
bridge of Gillianstown he had not been engaged in actual 
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combat save once. That once was when he made one iWthe 
forlorn hope against the walls of Drogheda, scrambled in bj 
the scaling ladders, and, after about half an hour's fight, 
was hurled back again over the battlements in the confusion 
of retreat, escaping almost by a miracle from the bullets of 
Tichborne's trained musketeers. 

Arduous and fatiguing as his duty sometimes was, his 
life, as compared with that of others, was an easy one. 
His friend, General Plunket, had attached him to his staff, 
so that his residence was generally within the historic walls 
of Mellifont Abbey, the captured seat of Lord Moore, and 
now the headquarters of the insurgent generals. 

It was in this ancient and venerable edifice, which the piety 
of Prince Donogh O'Carroll founded long ere the foot of a 
Saxon or Norman invader pressed the green soil of Inisfail, 
and from whose arched doorway the gallant Hugh of Tyrone 
went forth on the first step of his mournful exile, that 
Edmund was stationed when he received the glad news that 
he was to return forthwith to Breffny. 

He was walking thoughtfully to and fro in the chapel 
of the monastery, admiring the fine eastern window and 
the imposing array of the statues of the twelve Apostles- 
statues which tradition states a later owner of Mellifont had 
the taste to clothe in the scarlet uniform of British grenadiers, 
placing them as ornaments in his hall—when he was in- 
formed that the general required his presence. 

Ger.eral Plunket, surrounded by a group of officers, stood 
on the lawny space in front of the building. 

" A pleasant morning to you, my lad," said he to O'Tracy*, 
" I have glorious tidings for you. I am just going to send you 
back to Leitrim, for I know you've got quite a surfeit of 
soldiering for the time being ; — nay, nay, my young friend, 
you needn't deny it, for I know your thoughts this minute * 
ycu are jubilant at the idea of seeing your Breffny hills so 
soon — Quilca and Benbo, and the rest of them, eh ? 19 

Ere the young man could reply, the general turned to another 
party with the words : 

" Here, O'Reilly, is a companion for you on your journey." 
O'Tracy could not repress a thrill of admiration at sight of 
the personage to whom these words were addressed. 

Standing beside a large and powerful black horse was a 
man of considerably more than six feet in stature, and of huge 
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and stalwart, yet most symmetrical frame. He was dressed in 
cavalier costume, his broad, swelling chest being encased in a 
polished steel corslet, crossed by an embroidered sword-belt, 
while the parti-coloured plumes of his hat fell on his shoulders, 
mingling with the rich profusion of his dark hair. One gloved 
hand rested on the pommel of the saddle, holding the reins ; 
the other rested on the hilt of an enormous falchion that hung 
at his side. 

His was a kingly head and a kingly countenance. His fea- 
tures were well cut and strikingly handsome, an expression of 
energy and resolution mingling with a lingering one of mirth 
and good-humour, and were lighted up by a wondrous pair 
of eyes of Irish blue — eyes whose sparkle in mirth and in 
anger differed as much as the *unlight and lightning on the 
water. 

This magnificent giant was "destined to play an exciting 
part in the stormy affairs now impending. The soul of honour 
and of valour, the Ajax of the Irish army, the first horseman 
in Ulster — perhaps in Ireland — and the idol of the Irish 
cavalry— such was Maelmora O'Reilly of Cavan, better known 
by his sobriquet of Miles the Slasher. 

44 The youth is both good and brave, n remarked Plunket, in 
an undertone, to this admirable Colossus, who was intently 



Leitrim. I've had a message of inquiry this very morning as 
to this young fellow's welfare, so I wish to send him home 
unscathed. He is too likely a lad to have his bones in a 
nameless grave in this luckless neighbourhood, as has been 
the case with too many of our poor fellows." 

41 A foster-son of Owen O'Rourke, of Dromahaire," con- 
tinued the general, introducing our hero ; 44 'twere hard if 
you know not the goodly gentleman." 

44 A dalta (foster-son) of my gossip Owen," exclaimed the 
gigantic cavalier. 44 Your hand, ma bouchal I " 

He seized O'Tracy's hand, and shook it warmly. That iron 
grip seemed to the latter to dislocate all the bones of his 
band ; it made the muscles of his arm tingle right up to the 
shoulder. 
41 Your name, avic ? 99 
44 Edmund OTracy, captain." 

41 Emon Ui-Treasaigh — a fine old Irish name. Your clan 
is plenty in our parts — ay, plenty as hazel-nuts in harvest- 
but poor as the boccaghs of Lough Derg — and more's the 
pity say I. Well, there's a good time at hand, and the old 
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Dlood must have its own. Are you ready for the road 

avic?" 
" Immediately, captain." 

" Not captain, but colonel— Colonel Miles O'Reilly, of the 
Cavan Horse, at your service. The Clan Raghallaigh might 
feel angry if I were robbed of my title." 

And with a light-hearted laugh the giant vaulted gracefully 
into his saddle. 

Edmund OTracy*s preparations for his journey were soon 
made. When he was mounted and ready to start, he perceived 
that a detachment of about a score of cavalry, well mounted 
and armed, was drawn up, awaiting to accompany Miles the 
Slasher. 

" Slan leaf, General," said the latter, extending his hand to 
Plunket ; " I will be very happy in a few days' time to hear 
that you've taken in yonder unlucky town — a malison on it ! 99 

By 44 take in " the speaker, in the military parlance of the 
times, meant capture. There was a suspicion of stifled sarcasm 
in O'Reilly's voice. The general smiled, shook his head signi- 
ficantly, and said something in a fierce whisper — something 
which had the shape of an Imprecation. 

The Slasher gave the word of command and the cavalcade 
started. 

On the road to Ardee they met no less a personage than 
Rory O'Moore himself, accompanied by a few dragoons. Ths 
Organiser was now in command of about two thousand cavalry 
in that neighbourhood. He looked haggard and downcast. 
After saluting both Miles O'Reilly and our hero, he remarked 
to the former: 

44 Of course you know what your present mission points 
to?" 

44 All I kno>/ is that I am commanded to see our prisoner, 
Lord Caulfield f Charlemont, escorted safely to Clough- 
oughter Castle, and that my journey home is about doubled 
on that account." 

44 Do vou not see, colonel, that it is the dread of impending 
defeat that makes us remove our prisoners to safer quarters ? 
Our effort against Drogheda will fail — and why ? It is not 
the fault of Sir Phelim, who, if he be an unskilled com- 
mander, is still a brave and determined soldier. It is trea- 
chery among our own clergy — among our own bishops." 

O'Moore alluded to the Palesman prelate, Thomas Deas^ 
Bishop of Meath, who by his influence had prevented supplies 
and reinforcements from reaching the Irish army. The Irish 
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leaders' forebodings were too true : another month saw the 
Irish army retreating northwards, heartless and dismayed, 
before a superior force. 

The Slasher and his detachment rode on. 

It was by a very circuitous route the squadron was to 
reach Leitrim. Miles O'Reilly's orders, as appear above, 
were to escort Lord Caulfield, the former commandant of the 
Charlemont Fort, from that place to a more secure place of 
detention in Cloughoughter, in Cavan. Nothing of interest 
occurred on the road to Charlemont. The towns they passed 
through — Carrickmacro8s, Castieblayney, and Armagh — were 
held by the Irish, foraging parties of whom they met with and 
greeted several times ; and now and then they passed by large 
straggling herds of captured cattle, the spoil wrested by the 
insurgents from their natural enemies, the Undertakers. Once 
they encountered a large party of Protestant settlers, with 
their wives and children, who wore being conducted towards 
Dublin under an Irish escort 

On the second morning after their arrival in Charlemont, 
preparations were made for tne journey to Cavan. The gar- 
rison town of Charlemont was in a state of great confusion. 
The armed Ulstermen who occupied it were for the greater 
part those who had heretofore suffered most from the tyranny 
and persecution of the Undertakers* They were of a most 
impulsive and excitable temperament, and now that they had 
got the upper hand of their enemies they were bordering 
almost on a state of insubordination in their hatred of the 
Scotch and English settlers. The infamous penal laws which 
for the preceding half century had laid a price on the head 
of Catholic priest and bishop, were now turned back with a 
vengeance on their tyrant and impolitic originators. De- 
prived in a great measure of the wholesome curb and influ- 
ence of their religion, the armed multitudes of the lower 
order of Irish, wild with success, and thirsting for vengeance 
for their wrongs, had but their own human hearts as a check 
on their excesses — except, of course, when their rough discip- 
line bade them listen to the voice of their leaders. 

The state of Charlemont during O'Tracy's short sojourn 
there may therefore easily be imagined. The popular excite- 
ment was intense. Only a few months before, the bridge of 
Portadown, about eight or ten miles off, had witnessed the 
massacre of many Protestants in retaliation for the thousands 
of Catholics slain in like manner by the garrison of Carrick- 
fergus. The first red period of bloodshed was over, but the 
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cry for vengeance was still loud. There had been some 
massacres recently perpetrated by the Scotch in Antrim and 
Down, who were resolved to make no prisoners. " Blood 
for blood ! " was the cry of many of the Irish. Lord Caulfield 
Itndmany other prisoners were detained at Charlemont; many of 
the more hot-headed Irish demanded and agitated for their 
immolation — hence the secret of the commotion in the town. 

"Heavens above, comrades!" Edmund heard one man 
exclaim in the streets, " shall it be that these Sassenach 
and Albanach bodaghs shall be left unharmed while their 
countrymen are murdering our innocent people in cold blood 
elsewhere ? Too long they've hanged us and imprisoned us, 
slit our noses, bored our ears, burnt our tongues, and scourged 
us like dogs. Too long they've hunted our soggarths and 
persecuted our faith. But now a day of reckoning has ar- 
rived. Vengeance on the accursed crew! Death to the 
Undertakers !" 

" Death to the Undertakers ! " echoed the crowd of angry 
listeners, and weapons were brandished in the air. 

Edmund's anxiety amounted to alarm when he saw a num- 
ber of these very men, under the command of a leader more 
dangerous-looking than any of them, forming part of the 
escort of Lord Caulfield and the other prisoners. He inti- 
mated his fears to Miles O'Reilly, and the latter said : 

" I don't half like the look of all this, but it can't be 
helped. That dark-visaged captain is the foster-brother of 
Sir Phelim O'Neill— one Edmund Boy O' Hugh — so you see we 
must fain put up with his company. But keep your eye on the 
fellow, and report to me if you think necessary." 

However, despite those apprehensions the whole parly, 
prisoners and escort, rode tranquilly out of Charlemont that 
evening to commence their journey to Cloughoughter. After 
going some miles a halt was called at a roadside hostelry for 
refreshment, and among others, Lord Caulfield himself 
dismounted and took his seat at a small table before the inn. 
Edmund had heard the story of Sir Phelim's stratagem in 
capturing Charlemont — a stratagem afterwards practised by 
the Scotch General Monroe in Dunluce Castle — viz., inviting 
himself and some of his companions in the plot to dinner, 
and arresting his host at his own table. He now gazed 
stealthily at the Governor, on whom the successful trick had 
been played. Lord Caulfield, he saw, was an elderly man of 
grave and dignified bearing, who bore his captivity with quiet 
resignation. 
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Suddenly, to Edmund's surprise, the insurgent eaptain 
alluded to came and sat deliberately on a seat opposite 
to the ex-governor of Charlemont, leant his arms on the 
table that stood between them, and with a malicious grin 
stared in his face. 

"Now, dog!" he began, in a snarling tone of triumph, 
after looking round to make sure there was none listening 
or observing, " now, dog, where are you ? Where are youi 
rastle and lands, your horses and hounds, your gold and 
silver now* Your day is past, you accursed bodagh. Do 
you remember the day you flogged me in the market-place 
of Charlemont ? Didn't I tell you you'd curse and rue 
the day you raised a whip to Ned O'Hugh ? You rue it 
now, you dol And to add to your sorrow, you infernal 
bodagh, take that!" 

The ruffian speaker leaned over the table and spit into the 
face of the captive lord Edmund O'Tracy started for- 
ward, pale with rage and anger. But that instant there was a 
surprising change in the manner of Lord Caulfield. With 
flashing eyes he leaped to his feet, snatched a heavy tankard 
from the table, and hurled it at his insulter. His aim was a 
sure one. O'Hugh received the missile with great violence 
on the side of the head, and rolled over on the snowy ground, 
his blood flowing freely from the wound. Whatever Lord 
Caulfield's previous faults might have been, our hero felt like 
adoring him for that act. 

The fallen man arose, half-stunned, and immediately drew 
a large horse-pistol from his belt, but O'Tracy seized his arm 
ere he could use it. O'Hugh, with a fierce oath, endeavoured 
to shake him off, but in vain, and together the two struggled 
for the possession of the deadly weapon. 

"Hallo! what means all this?" cried the voiceof Miles the 
Slasher. 

"Yon scoundrelly lord has struck me! " shouted O'Hugh, 
passionately, but at the same time relinquishing his hold cf 
the pistol. 

"Ay, but you insulted him first — I saw it," exclaimed 
Edmund. 

O'Hugh flashed a glance of fiendish malice at the speaker, 
and bit his lip in savage silence. Lord Caulfield calmly 
related the circumstances, while the Slasher listened with 
gathering anger, his eyes fixed on the sullen visage of the 
originator of the disturbance. 

"Listen, O'Hugh," said the Slasher, as soon as he had 
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heard alL "You happen to be the foster-brother of the 
commander-in-chief, and that saves you for the present. Out 
of respect for Sir Phelim, I cannot hang you, and, besides, 
you hold the rank of captain. But take back your pistol, and 
when we reach our journey's end we will arrange this matter 
between us — sword or pistol, as you wish— though m'anam an 
diaoul, I must lower myself to meet you." 

O'Hugh slunk away with a bitter oath of vengeance under 
his breath, endeavouring to staunch the blood from the wound 
in his head ; and in a few moments the cavalcade was on its 
way once more. 

Soon afterwards the party was ridin? along the bank of the 
Blackwater, and Sir Phelim O'NeilT's ancestral castle of 
Kinard (now Caledon), where the insurrection had been 
plotted and debated on for so many months, rose toweringly 
in front, with the Red Hand of Ulster floating from its 
highest turret. The horsemen halted at its chief entrance, 
and, after an exchange of salutations between them and the 
guards on the battlements, the great oaken gates rolled back 
on their hinges. 

Suddenly the sharp crack of a pistol rang out on the clear 
air of the winter evening. Lord Caulfield threw up his arms 
and fell from his saddle, ere one could put out his arm to 
arrest his fail. He was shot through the head. 

" I am revenged I" yelled a voice, in savage exultation ; 
and a horseman, with a smoking pistol brandished in his 
hand, broke away from the party, galloping back on the road 
he had come. It was O'Hugh. 

"After him!" shouted the Slasher; — " on your lives, let 
him not escape." 

A dozen horsemen dashed off in pursuit of the assassin, 
among them Edmund OTracy, who soon took the lead of 
the rest. It seemed, however, as if the fugitive would make 
good his escape, for the horse he rode was a powerful one. 
But all at once the animal stumbled and fell on the slippery 
snow, and the rider had scarce disentangled himself and 
gained his feet when the foremost pursuer's hand was on his 
collar and the muzzle of his pistol staring him in the face. 

" Surrender, or I fire I" 

The captured assassin turned upon OTracy a glare of 
the most appalling haired, and ground his teeth in impotent 
fury. 

*' So it's you, you wnelp of evil," he hissed ; " and it is the 
second time you've crossed my path to-rfay> Beware ! As 
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sure as my enemy yonder lies in his gore by this hand, so 
sure will you when the time comes." 

Other horsemen coming up, O'Hugh was secured and led 
back to the scene of his crime. The escort was nearly all 
dismounted, standing in a group around the dead body of 
Lord Caulfield, which lay face upwards on the snow. 

" Great heaven !" exclaimed Miles O'Reilly, vehemently, 
as the murderer was led before him. " Are you a devil in 
human form ? Come here, wretch, and gloat your evil eyes 
on the body of your victim. See, this black deed will be 
reckoned one of the greatest stains on our holy cause — cead 
mile mollaght on the hand that did it !" 

The Slasher was pale with emotion, and spoke in a hoarse 
and hollow voice. The perpetrator of the crime stood trem- 
bling, deserted by all his fury and bravado. 

" But the murder shall not remain long unpunished,' 9 con- 
tinued O'Reilly; — "ho! some of you fetch a confessor for 
the culprit ; let him be shrived where he stands. Fetch ye 
also a rope — yonder tree shall bear strange fruit ere an hour 
passes." 

O'Hugh threw himself on his knees and uttered a wild and 
confused appeal for mercy. 

" Had you mercy for him whose corpse lies here ? No, 
Edmund O'Hugh ; seek mercy from heaven while you have 
still time." 

The grovelling wretch repeated and re-echoed his cries for 
mercy. 

" Mercy! mercy 1" he shrieked ; — " give me a week — a day 
—a few hours, for heaven's sake I" 

Heartsick at the painful scene, O'Tracy appealed to the 
Slasher to postpone the execution. And after some hesita- 
tion the latter acquiesced, and addressed the murderer in 
impressive accents : 

" Listen, O'Hugh ; a few hours' delay will make but little 
difference to you, save in the way of preparing your soul for 
its transit. I am unused to the office of hangman, and wiL 
forego it for the present ; but if ever there was a man cast 
for death, you are that man.' 9 

This reprieve proved rather an unlucky one for him at 
whose intercession it was granted. As Edmund saw O'Hugh 
led a prisoner into the castle, he felt an inward presentiment 
that the wretch would live to keep his vow of vengeance 
against him — that in the murderer of the unfortunate Caul- 
field he had found a most ferocious and malevolent enemy. 
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It will not do to leave the reader in oblivion as to 
O'Hugh. That worthy was after some days transmitted from 
Kinard to Armagh jail, to be tried for the murder of Lord 
Caulfield. He escaped from the latter place, and Sir Phelim 
O'Neill had the sentry placed over him hanged for neglect, and 
also hanged and beheaded six other persons accused of 
implication in a plot to murder Lord Caulfield. But to 
continue : 

The corpse of Lord Caulfield was borne into the castle and 
laid in one of the rooms. The sanguinary event just described 
cast a gloom over the habitation, and the Slasher's little de- 
tachment of dragoons were not sorry when early on the fol- 
lowing morning — raw and chilly morning though it was — 
they heard their trumpeter sounding the reveille, and when, 
after a hasty breakfast, they rode out of the gateway of Kinard, 
on their way to Cloughoughter. 



THE HOME OF THE O'REILLYS. 

« Righ-tigherna na ruathar n-garbh 
O'Raghallaigh na ruadh-arm, 
Do Cluintear aoibh a 6rghuth 
Os Muintir MaoU-min-Mordha." 

" Royal lord of rough incursions 



The deliciousuess of his golden voice is heard 
Over the polished clan of Maelmora.'* 

CDUGAN's Topographical Poem, 



The winter evening was drawing rapidly to a close as the 
party of Irish dragoons approached the end of their journey. 
Their route now lay through a long avenue of stately trees, 
whose frosted branches closed overhead, sending down 
sparkling showers of powdery frost at every breath of wind 
that shook them. The sky was changeable* as ever was Irish 
sky. Now came skurrving huge masses of clouds, each sending 
down its shower of nying snow or rattling hail as it passed ; 
and now the red rays of the declining sun shot through the 
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lofty vistas of the wood, striking the gloomy recesses as with 
the wands of magicians, converting them into wondrous fairy 
palaces of light. 

Just as the red sun was shooting his last fiery arrows from 
his dark fortress of cloud, the party of cavalry cam* in sight 
of Lough Oughter. The lough, even under that winter sun- 
let, and with its girdle of hills wrapped in a mantle of snow, 
presented a lovely picture. The waters glanced and sparkled 
in the crimson radiance, which made the ruined abbey on 
historic Trinity Island and the lordly Castle of Cloughoughter 
itself look like enchanted mansions sprung from the bosom 
of the lake by some subtle spell of faerie. The distant sur- 
rounding hills loomed spectre-like through the gray evening 
mist. 

The party dismounted at some buildings on the shore of 
the lough. Here also they procured boats to carry them to 
the island stronghold. They were soon afloat, and, as the 
oars, lustily pulled, rose and fell on the sparkling water, 
Edmund O'Tracy gazed with admiring interest on the famous 
stone fortress of East Breffny, the historic Cloch-Locha- 
Uachtair (the rock of the upper lake) 

The ancient fortalice of the O'Reillys stood about a mil« 
from the shore, on an island said to have been formed cran- 
noge-wise, by dropping stones in the lake. It was a high 
tower, surrounded by some minor buildings, which covered 
the entire of the islet, castellated, irregular, and picturesque. 
The tower was round in form — it has been compared to 
Reginald's Tower in Waterford, Hook Tower in the county 
Wexford, and the keep of Dundrum Castle — and was covered 
with a thick matting of ivy, the strong roots of which had 
quite penetrated the massive walls. 

Such was the Castle of Cloughoughter, built in a lake which 
had contained the strongholds of the Bretfnians ever since 
the monarch Donald O'Neill, in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, plundered its islands in his war with Fergall O'Rourke, 
King of Connaught — ever since Clarus O'MuIconry, in tne 
thirteenth century, brought his white canons hither from 
Roscommon, and Cathal O'Reilly built the Abbey of the 
Holy Trinity for them. The Castle of Tullymongan, east of 
Cavan town, was, indeed, O'Reilly's chief residence, and 
Tullyvin Castle was also a favourite abode of the BrerTnian 
princes ; but this did not rob the celebrated lake fortress of 
any of its importance. 

The boats soon glided beneath the shadow of the ivied 
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walls of the castle. At the open portal of Cloughoughter, the 
centre of a crowd of soldiers and servitors, stood a tall and 
well-made gentleman, of graceful bearing and elegant ad- 
dress, who accorded Miles O'Reilly, and OTracy also, upon 
introduction, a cordial welcome, exclaiming : 

14 Cead mile failte to Cloughoughter I" 

This was the courtly, gallant, and humane representative of 
the Clan Raghallaigh, namely, Colonel Philip O'Reilly. The 
colonel was rather past his prime, but his features had not 
yet lost the bronze which he had gallantly won on the battle, 
fields of Flanders in the ranks of the Spanish army. He had 
been one of the first to listen to the bold design of Rory 
O'Moore, whom he met while attending the previous year's 
Parliament in Dublin. The military talent he had acquired 
on the Continent served his country well ; for when he and 
bis younger brother, Miles — a namesake of the Slasher, and 
then sheriff of Cavan — summoned the Breffnian clans to arms 
on the advent of the famous " 24th," the strong castles of 
Killeagh and Crohan fell before them, as did also the Under- 
takers' town of Belturbet, whose "cage-work" houses had 
aroused the admiration of the Government surveyor, Pynnar, 
twenty years before. The Hamiltons, Craigs, Elliots, and 
the other men of the " Plantation," fled from the district ; 
but those of them who remained behind were most hu- 
manely protected, with their wives and children, by the brave 
O'Reilly. 

Cloughoughter Castle, which the clan Reilly in a former 
century had wrested from the Red Earl of Ulster, was now 
again recovered by them from the Undertaker in possession, 
one Captain Arthur Culme ; and thither Philip O Reilly had 
removed from his own castle of Ballynacargy ; and so the 
O'Reillys had " their own again." 

*' What of Lord Caulfield ? — did he accompany you ?" in* 
quired Philip O'Reilly; and great was his surprise and horrof 
when he learned the melancholy fate of the distinguished 
prisoner. He then led the way into the castle. On passing 
through the large ball, Edmund remarked a number of per- 
sons, both males and females, whose dress, accent, and fea- 
tures denoted them to be some of the Scotch and English 
settlers of Ulster. He afterwards learned that they were here 
for protection. 

Colonel Philip led the way to a large and comfortable 
apartment, furnished after the manner of the times, and that 
tastily and well. The floor was covered with thick matting. 
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and the vails with oaken wainscot of a high polish, hung with 
the, usual decorations of arms and armour. A large turf fire 
was burning in the old-fashioned fireplace, as only an Irish 
turf fire can burn ; and on the high mantel -piece were carved 
the armorial bearings of the clan Reilly — two lions sup- 
porting a right hand; the crest, an oak-tree on a mount, 
with a serpent descending ; and the motto, " Fortituditu a 
prudential* 

As Edmund followed the two kinsmen O'Reillys into this 
room, he heard the delicious harmony of female voices, min- 
gled with the musical tinkling of a harp, and on entering he 
saw that the apartment was occupied by several ladies and 
young children. As the trio entered, the song and the music 
ceased, and most of the ladies rose to their feet. Very stately 
and beautiful some of them were. 

With an exclamation of joyous surprise, one lovely, dark- 
eyed woman sprang towards the Slasher, and the latter 
promptly enfolded her in his huge arms, clasping her ten- 
derly to his great breast. 

" Acushla machree, my own sweet Kathleen I" he said, in 
genuine joy ; — " and is it indeed yourself ? Holy Saint 
Patrick, be thanked, but I'm the happy man to find you 
here I I thought you were at home at Lismore, or Lough 
Finvoy." 

For Miles had residences at Lismore or Crossdoney in 
Cavan, and on the island of Clogh-inis-Turk in Lough Fin- 
voy, county Leitrim, in the neighbourhood of which latter 
place the peasantry still preserve wondrous stories of his 
exploits. 

44 Twas I that requested your wife to come here, Miles," 
explained his kinsman, " in order that she and your children 
might be secure from all danger in these troublous times. 
Here in Cloughoughter they shall be secure from all danger 
let the storm of war sweep the surrounding country as it will ; 
for the western district is in a state of r reat disturbance. 
Some of the chief Undertakers — notably the merciless Hamil- 
ton of Manorhamilton — have shut themselves up in their 
strongholds, to issue forth at night like wild beasts in quest 
of prey— and then the beacons of alarm are seen glimmering 
on many a hill." 

"And the children ?* inquired the Slasher; — "my bov* 
and girls, where are they? Ah! here they are— my own 
biave Shane, my pretty Rose, ma colleen dhat Honora. Afanam 
gp'n Dhm I but you're all right glad to see this old rather of 
yours again/ 1 
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He kissed and caressed several fine children, who had 
broken from the clutches of their nurse, a fat old dame, who 
wore the spiral fileadh or head-dress of snow-white linen, and 
who sat complacently looking on. 

" Look at them, avic," cried the happy father, turning tri- 
umphantly to those present, with a Slasher in embryo perched 
on one of his colossal shoulders and a little girl sitting in the 
hollow of his arm ; " look at them ; — saw you ever such pretty 
birdlings as mine?" 

But turning and perceiving the bantierna, or lady of his 
kinsman, standing before him, he at once set down his off- 
spring and took her extended hand, saying : 

" I crave your pardon, kinswoman mine, for not saluting 
you ere this — forgive my neglect, I pray you. Heaven be 
praised for it, but you look well ! May those red roses on 
your cheeks never wither !" 

Rose O'Neill, a scion of the princely house of Tirowen, 
niece of the " great Hugh," sister of the glorious Owen Roe, 
and wife of Philip O'Reilly, was truly a magnificent woman — 
tall, well-shaped, and beautiful. She was richly dressed, as 
befitted the wife of the Prince of Breffny. Gems glittered in 
her coiled hair, and a chain of gold hung about her white 
neck. As she extended her hand to the Slasher, and after- 
wards to our hero, the folds of costly lace falling back dis- 
closed a jewelled arm of exquisite roundness. 

" Right welcome to Cloughoughter," said the fair bantierna, 
and the mellifluous Celtic sounded on her tongue sweet 
is a chime of silver bells. For the native Irish of the 
period always conversed among themselves in their own sweet 
and easy-flowing language, the fine old bearla feint that had 
been spoken on the green hills and plains of Eire for more 
than two thousand years, the tongue of saint and king, bard 
and ollamh. They only used the unmusical Sassenach in case 
of dire necessity, such as in conversing with an Englishman — 
that is, those who could speak it, and they were, comparatively 
speaking, very few indeed. 

Edmund politely thanked his hostess, and took the seat 
which his courteous host proffered him. The kinsmen 
O'Reillys also seated themselves, and the conversation turned 
on the exciting topics of the hour. 

"Well, husband mine, what of my dear father?" inquired 
Miles's lady, whose father's name was also O'Reilly. 

" Have no fear, alanna," was the replv ; — my father-in- 
law Cathal is well, and his regiment of foot is doing good 
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work for the old country; a few weeks 9 time shall see him 
back in his native Leitrim!" 

" And my son Hugh Roe ?" queried the bantierna of the 
castle. 

" Is a brave, noble boy, worthy of his father and mother. 
I saw him wield his sabre at the last sally from Drogheda like 
a true O'Reilly with the blood of an O'Neill in him — as I 
live, Philip, a brave boy. But how go things hereabout ? " 

41 Gloriously, my good kinsman, gloriously 1 99 answered 
Philip ; " I have just succeeded in raising a brigade of 
twelve hundred men, and my commission as lieutenant-gene, 
ral lies in yonder chest." 

" A blessing on you and yours ; I knew you would not fail 
us. Twelve hundred, do you say, and your own stout heart 
to lead them ? Dhar ma larnA, that arm of yours, that struck 
so well at Louvain, will do better now for Innisfail. You will 
get a fine opportunity to display your talent as a general." 

" Ay," said Philip, laughingly, " and Til get a companion t6 
this into the bargain," and he pointed to a scar which tra- 
versed his left temple, the gift of a French sabrtur. 

" When such gifts are going one can scarcely refuse on# 
now and then," remarked Miles ; " but, with the help of otu 
holy patron, Saint Felimid, you will remain unharmed. How- 
ever," he added, with a lurking smile, " here is a young friend 
of mine who has tasted cold steel already, short as has been 
his campaign." 

" A mere scratch, I assure you," said our hero, his modesty 
deeply wounded at the mention of his scar in the presence of 
such warriors as the two kinsmen. 

" No matter, avic ; you can carry it home to Dromahaire 
as an earnest of your military experience. Ha, ha, ha I" The 
Slasher gave vent to a hearty ringing laugh, which made all 
the occupants of the room smile — all except our hero, who 
reddened deeply. 

" Miles, Miles, you rogue," said that individual's handsome 
spouse, " you are annoying the young man." 

" Don't fret, Kathleen achorra," said the Slasher; " Emon 
Ui-Treasaigh won't begrudge Miles O'Reilly bis joke. Youi 
hand, avic ; I meant no harm. And here, help me to a stoup 
of usquebaugh. Twill drive the cold of our journey out of oui 
bones. 

The genial Colossus filled two goblets of the famous Irish 
beverage, and presented one to our hero, saying: 

" Drink it up ;— ttae's nothing like it when the blood is 
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cold. And now yon shall tell us the whole story of the 
Dublin disappointment and the treachery of that dog — you 
know you promised to tell it to me during our converse on the 
road." 

Edmund readily acquiesced to this proposal, and his tale 
found an eager and interested audience. When it was 
finished, Miles inquired of Philip's lady as to her brother, 
Owen Roe, and, on receiving the encouraging news that he 
would probably arrive in Ireland in summer, he slapped our 
hero on the back, saying: 

And then, my boy, O'Connofly's treachery will not be 
worth a thraneen to the Sassenach, and your wound will be 
avenged, more betoken." 

" Let the young man's wound alone, Miles/' said the ban* 
tierna, with a smile ; " you had a certain scar yourself once 
upon a time." 

" Tha thu earth go leor" (you dre right enough), put in 
Miles's wife; — " you remember that wound, husband ? " 

*' Ay, do I ; though I hoped, you wicked girleen, you'd 
forgotten all about it. Well, did I not receive it in fair, open 
fight for your hand, from Red Manus Mac Go wan ? and laugh 
as you may, I got the better of Manus in the end. Why, if I 
didn't bear more than that for you, ma colleen dhas, I should 
be only a magonna O'Reilly!" 

For the sake of the unread, it may be remarked that the 
epithet magonna was one of disgrace applied to a branch of 
the O'Reillys which renounced their faith in Elizabeth's time, 
in order to retain possession of their lands ; and though they 
afterwards returned to the Catholic Church, the term of re- 
proach continued to cling so closely to them that it required 
a special decree of the Primate of Ireland (the martyred 
Plunket) to prevent its further use. 

44 You should, indeed," said the bantierna; "vou should 
deserve to be called a regular Maelmora Brtagh. 

"Maelmora the Handsome — Maelmora the Traitor," ex- 
claimed the Slasher ; and, crossing the room, be took a slender 
rapier from its place on the wall. 

" Have you ever heard, avic," he said, addressing O'Tracy; 
"of the false O'Reilly who turned against kith and kin, 
creed and country, and joined the army of the Saxon calliagh ? 
Here is his sword, taken from his death-grasp at the Yellow 
Ford, when the great Hugh, this lady's uncle, defeated Harry 
Bagnal and his army. See, 'tis but a whittle compared to this 
alchioo of mine, and vet Maelmora could use it — and well I " 
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Here Miles's younger son, a chubby, red-cheeked urchin,, 
seized the weapon, and was making off with the novel play- 
thing when his father arrested him. 

"Ah, ah, you' little Trojan, you young Finn MacCumhal. 
Do you want to kill somebody ? By the beard of Cuchullin 
but 'tis right naturally you take to the sword, you mite of a 
warrior ! Never mind, you will be a fine, big soldier yet, 
avouraeen, and fight for the old country." 

Disarming his heir, Miles restored the weapon to its 
place. 

Those words of his came true. The little Shane, or John, 
became in his own day one of the best adherents of the worth- 
less James, and defeated theWilliamite Colonel Wolseley, of 
Belturbet, in two engagements. 

"Why is the clairseach silent?" inquired Philip O'Reilly, 
pointing to a harp that stood idly in the corner ; " come 
•adies, let us hear some of the good old songs.' 9 

44 Lasarina, a little song, achorra," said the bantierna, pat* 
ting the cheek of a young girl who had sat in pensive silence 
all through the conversation. 

The maiden arose, and seated herself at the harp. Her 
name (Lasar-/hiona t signifying the wine-red countenance) 
belied her, for she was very pale indeed, but very lovely. A 
mass of golden hair streamed over her back and shoulders, 
and her closely-fitting white dress, relieved only by a blue 
ribbon, suspending a small gold cross on her bosom, showed 
her lithe, girlish form to advantage. But an unnatural light 
burned in her eyes, and a livid crimson spot on each cheek 
told its own sad story. 

"Is not this imprudent?" whispered Philip to his wife. 

"Let us hope not It will, at least, distract her/ 9 said 
the latter. 

The fair maiden struck the chords with her thin and 
wasted fingers, and commenced to sing. The gist of the 
song was a common one enough ; but the wonderful voice of 
the singer interpreted its tender pathos of anxiety and 
disappointed love in such a weird and thrilling manner that 
the listeners were spell-bound. The verses (translated) ran as 
follows : — 

" Oh, sweet Is the song of the lark in the morn, 
And sweet is the scent of the blossoming thorn, 
And sweet is the greenwood at red set of sun ; 
Bat sweeter than all was ma bouchaleen cfonn. 9 

• Anglic* — My little brown boy. 
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* At Bdtinne we parted with hearts foil of woe, 
Across the white billows my darling should go- 
When riches and honour his bright sword had won, 
He vowed he would wed me, ma bouchaUen donn ! 

«' But, ah ! when the brown-wooded Samhain was past, 
And o'er each whUe hill swept the fierce wintry blast, 
I heard how my brave soldiers career was run — 
How he slept in a far grave, ma bouchaUen donn I 

M I sighed all the day, and I moaned all the night, 
My cheeks lost their roses, my eyes lost their light — 
On, as ceases the rain at the smile of the sun, 
Should my tears at one smile from ma bouchaUen donn. 

* My father is angry, my mother amazed ; 

Mavrone ! sighs each young maid, and thinks I am crazed ; 
But men's words I'll heed not, men's faces I'll shun— 
I'm true to my dead love, ma bouchaUen donn I " 

" Poor colleen, poor colleen!" murmured Miles the Slasher, 
as the song finished; " as sure as there are salmon in the 
Erne, the summer's sun you'll never see ! * 

At this moment a door opened, and two ecclesiastics 
entered the room. One was a priest of middle age, the other, 
and the more remarkably oS the twain, was a venerable-look- 
ing man of sixty years, on whose bosom sparkled a pectoral 
cross. This was the renowned Primate of Ireland, Hugh 
O'Reilly, now resident in the castle of his kinsman. 

Bless you, my dear children ; may heaven bless you all ! " 
he said, making the sign of the cross, as the company knelt 
to receive his benediction. 

" Father Family tells me, my son," said he, addressing 
Philip O'Reilly, "that the good Doctor Bedell is dead." 

" I grieve to say, my lord, that it is too true. Nothing re- 
mains with us but to give his remains the honourable inter* 
ment they so well deserve." 

" I am truly sorry to hear it. There is a good, kind, and 
learned gentleman gone from amidst us." 

Soon afterwards the party dispersed for the night, each to 
his or her own apartment. As our hero was following the 
servitor who conducted him to his chamber, a white hand we? 
laid on his shoulder, and turning he saw gazing into his own 
the bright eyes of the fair songstress. 

" You are going to Dromahaire," she said, "and you must 
know Con O'Rourke ? » 
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" The brother of my foster-fat h or, and one of my dearest 
friends." 

" Heaven be praised ! Then you will tell him that I, bis 
betrothed wife, am dying — that I send my love — that I think 
it cruel, cruel, that he comes not to see me —and that if he 
come not ere the new moon he will never see Lasarina Cruise 
alive. Will you do this for me? 99 

" Willingly and faithfully." 

" Cefid mile failte. And here," she said, taking the cross 
and ribbon from about her neck, " I send him this as a 
memorial of my constancy. Tell him to wear it for my 
iake." 

He looked with emotion miitgled with pity on the little 
love token in his hand. When he raised his eyes he 
saw the white form of the maiden Sitting away like a spectre 
through the dark corridor. Often and often afterwards he re- 
membered with an aching heart the mission of affection of 
which he was now the bearer. 

Next day Edmund was invited to attend the funeral of the 
gentle, learned, and well-beloved William Bedell, Protestant 
Bishop of Kilmore, whose amiability and toleration had, at 
the beginning of the insurrection, manifested themselves in 
the drawing up by him of a remonstrance for the Catholic 
gentry and people of Cavan, setting forth that "for the pre* 
venting of such evils growing upon us in this kingdom we 
have, for the preservation of his majesty's honourand our own 
liberties, thought fit to take into our own hands, for his high- 
nesses use and service, such forts and places of strength as, 
coming into the possession of others, might prove disadvan- 
tageous, and tend to the utter undoing of the kingdom." In 
this manner the worthy man had set forth the views of those 
who were now mourning him sincerely. 

The house in which Dr. Bedell's body lay was that of Denis 
Sheridan, the representative of a family of scholars — he was 
great grandfather, it may be fit to remark en passant, of the 
celebrated Richard Brinsley — and some companies of Irish 
horse and foot were drawn up before the door. These, with 
muffled drums and trailed arms, escorted the remains to the 
adjacent graveyard. On arriving there, Philip O'Reilly re- 
quested the bishop's chaplain, the Rev. Alexander Clogy, to 
read the burial service of the Protestant Church over the 
grave. The leaves of the prayer-book of James the First 
rustled in the wind as the minister, amid respectful silence, 
read the service. Then, ere the first shovelful of clay rattled 
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on the coffin lid, two files of musketeers took up their posi- 
tion beside the grave, and discharged three volleys in the 
air. 

a Hie rtquiescat ultimus Anglorum /" (may the last of the 
English rest in peace), exclaimed the native Irish who wit* 
nessed the interment. 

" O sit anima mea cum Bedcllo 1 99 cried a Catholic priest, 
Father Edmund Family, in words that have since become 
proverbial of Irish religious toleration. 

A few hours later Edmund OTracy, after a parting clasp 
from the hands of the kinsmen, O'Reillys, and a parting glance 
at the tower of Cloughoughter. rode westward through Cavan, 
accompanied by a single guide, on his way to his home in 
Leitrim. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MOONLIGHT ADVENTURE. 

All was excitement and bustle in and around the old castle 
of Dromahaire on the day that Edmund O'Tracy, pleased at 
the finish of his long journey through Leinster and Ulster, 
and at being " home again in ancient BrefTny — filled with 
yearnings of the past" (as J. K. Casey sings), dismounted 
from his tired horse at the chief entrance. A force of insur- 
gents, numbering nigh a thousand, was encamped in the 
neighbourhood. Their camp fired glowed on either side of 
the sparkling and lasting Buanaid, which, with its volume and 
current increased by the melting of the snow, rushed onward 
impetuously to Lough Gill. Fires also twinkled in the ad- 
jacent woods and on the neighbouring hills, and on the hoary 
hill of Knocknarea, some miles to the west, a bright beacon 
of triumph was flaring— a good sign, our hero took it, that 
the hearts of the Breffnians and of the Connacians in general 
were warm in the Irish carse. 

Enterine the castle and passing through a crowd of the 
O'Rourke's retainers, Edmund proceeded in quest of his 
foster-father and found him in the chamber in which the 
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Breffhian chieftains and Colonel Plunket had held their 
council three months before. The room was now as then 
occupied by several Irish leaders, from the midst of whom 
Owen O'Rourke stepped forward and kindly greeted his foster* 
son. 

" A thousand welcomes, Emun, my son," he sa d ; — " you! 
coming is in right good time, for on to-morrow, with heaven's 
help, we intend to have at the stonghold of our arch-enemy 
in this county." 

" I am glad to hear it, ahir machree ; — but how goes the 
cause ?" 

" Nearly as well as we could wish. Sligo town is ours — 
we wrested it from the tried and trained soldiers of the Lord 
President of Connaught; we have burned the Undertaker's 
town of Ballyshannon, though we were not able to take 
Ffolliott'8 castle there for want of cannon. We have burnt 
also the enemy's iron works of the Garrison — you know the 
place, at the east corner of Lough Melvin — and the castles 
and bawns of the Albanach settlers have fallen before us 
everywhere. But yet there remains Sir William Cole's gar- 
rison at Enniskillen, and, nearer home and worse evil still, 
Sir Frederick Hamilton's at Manor-Hamilton." 

Remembering his commission from the fair maiden of 
Cloughoughter, Edmund looked around for Con O'Rourke, 
but the latt*- was not to be seen. 

" You miss some of the faces you saw in this room when 
you were here last," remarked the tieraa. 

OTracv replied in the affirmative. 

"Yes," continued Owen O'Rourke, "there's poor brave 
Connor M'Loughlin, the chief of the gallant sept, and one ot 
our best leaders; for 'twas he and his people, together with the 
O'Flanagan's and Mac Murrays, that burned the Garrison on 
the first day of the rising. While he and his men were draw- 
ing a boat over the hills to take possession of an island in the 
lough, which did good service to our people in the time of 
Queen Bess, they were surprised by a large party of Hamil- 
ton's men. Connor was made prisoner, and still continues 
one." 

" But Con — what of Con ?" inquired Edmund, anxiously 
little interested in the foregoing narration. 

" My poor brother is also a prisoner of Hamilton's. He 
was waylaid and seized by an armed band of the Albanach on 
pretence that he had robbed an English parson named Bushe. 
Think of my brother Con a robber ! The men who arrested 
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him were led by bis mortal enemy, that ruffian Gilbert 
Harrison." 

" Gilbert Harrison !" exclaimed our hero : — " why, I fought 
him at Drogheda!" 

" Pity you let him escape then, for he is now in Manor- 
hamilton, a worthy companion of its ruthless owner. But I 
believe you will fight him again ere long, and then may good 
luck attend you, my son.' 9 

" Amen, with all my heart 1" replied the youth ; — " bu* 
has there been any fighting around Dromahaire as yet ?" 

" Little in daylight. But often at night the fox creeps out 
of his den, and scours the country for prey. Then there are 
houses and haggards given to the flames, and men, women, 
and children murdered in cold blood by those incarnate fiends. 
They often carry off prisoners, but only to hang them on 
reaching Manorhamilton ; so I tremble for Con and his 
friend, though I hear they are yet unharmed — kept, I believe, 
as hostages. Sometimes our people meet with those reiters 
and take a partial vengeance, and four days ago we had the 
satisfaction of seizing all Hamilton's cattle, about four or five 
hundred head, and setting his cornstacks in a blaze. We 
were encamped at Lurganboy at the time, within a mile of 
nis den." 

Edmund's heart gave a great bound as he inquired if the 
banks of Lough Gill had >*-een visited by the depreda- 
tors. 

" Well, my son, I've heard that they rode that way once, 
but our scouts were on their trail at the time, so they must 
have done but little damage. However, for all the damage 
they've done we'll have satisfaction go leor to-morrow. My 
kinsman is here with his regiment from Jamestown, Colonel 
Brian M Donogh is here with O'Conor Sligo's regiment, and, 
I doubt not that on to-morrow we shall square accounts with 
Manorhamilton." 

At this moment a tall, dark-visaged officer sauntered up, 
whom Owen O'Rourke introduced a3 Colonel M'Donogh, of 
the Sligo regiment. The latter addressed Edmund. 

" I've taken a particular interest in you, young man, for 
some days, and have been rather curious to see you. I will 
tell you why. A poor peasant who was captured by one of 
Hamilton's troops the other day, but who afterwards escaped, 
states that the captain of the party made particular inquiries 
as to whether young OTracy had returned home yet, adding 
that the young devil — so he was pleased to term you, my 
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friend — would find his dovecot ruined and rifled. Such were 
the marauder's words." 

A deadly chill took possession of O'Tracy's heart, and a 
great lump seemed to surge up in his throat. Gulping it 
down with a great effort, he said : 

" Did that peasant describe the man, colonel ?" 

" Well, yes — a low-built, powerful-looking man, with evfl 
features, very shaggy eyebrows, no beard save a tuft on his 
chin, and " 

" Tis he ; 'tis my enemy V 9 

"'Tis Harrison, sure enough/' remarked Owen O'Rourke. 

For the remainder of the day Edmund's mind was full 
of the greatest despondency, the bitterest anxiety, and the 
gloomiest forebodings. Although he was in sore need of re- 
freshment, the repast which old Cahir O'Meehan placed be- 
fore him remained almost untasted He moved listlessly 
and aimlessly, as one in a state of utter distraction. But his 
sad thoughts were succeeded by an eager, ardent longing and 
panting to encounter his ruthless foe, for another fair 
hand-to-hand combat with his ferocious enemy ; and he im- 
mediately took a keen interest and lively part in the martial 
preparations which were being made for the following day's 
fray. 

Then came a longing to revisit the shores of Lough Gill 
and see for himself whether his enemy's malicious boast had 
any foundation. This yearning triumphed, and sunset saw 
him ride away from Dromahaire, mounted on a fresh horse, 
on his way to Lough Gill. 

A crisp frost lay on the ground. As is usual on frosty 
nights, the stars shone out with peculiar brilliancy overhead, 
and in the north-east the great red orb of the full moon was 
poised over the dark hills and woods. There was every 
promise of a fine, tranquil winter's night. 

Shortly after leaving Promahaire the road taken by OTracy 
led through one of the great woods that still bordered, pri- 
meval and almost pathless, on the famous Lake of Brightness. 
The tall, naked trees grew closelv together on either hand, 
and their leafless branches joined overhead. Not a human 
being he met on his way, nor did he hear a human sound. 
Silence and solitude reigned supreme, and the sound of his 
horse's hoofs on the road, the occasional dismal hoot of an 
owl in the depth of the wood, and distant yelp of a prowling 
wolf seemed only to deepen and increase both solitude and 
silence. 
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He was now alone with his own meditations, and these were 
redouble! in their poignant bitterness and gloom. He had 
not expected to find his enemy before him in Leitrim, yet here 
he was back with a vengeance — the man whose life he had had 
in his power a few months before — the man whom he saw 
last lying bleeding and insensible under the shadow of the 
bridge of Gillianstown. What had brought Harrison back to 
Leitrim ? What but to fight for the land won for him by his 
father, the old Elizabethan trooper — for Creevelea and its fair 
possessions, its rich carucates of glebe land, " Krellew and 
Clon'ogher, Drenleis and Ballychinechain, Killkrumenw, 
Lisamemis, and Killifargen," as the Irish name? were written 
in the strange jargon of King James's legal myrmidons ? Yes, 
but he had a more malevolent purpose in coming. He had 
come for vengeance — bitterly sworn vengeance — on him, 
Edmund OTracy, and mayhap on his fair betrothed, the 
lovely Wild Rose of Lough Gill. 

As he gave full scope to the last thought, he spurred 
his horse onward in impetuous anxiety, and the ?nimal 
soon carried him in sight of Lough Gill, as its waters, glim- 
mering under the moonlight, shone at intervals through the 
trees. 

Very soon a break in the wood showed him the peaceful 
bosom of the beautiful lake, sleeping under the silvery green 
veil of the moonlight, which gilded the surrounding woods, 
as well as the old ivied ruins on Innismore, or Church-island, 
where of old it is said St. Loman, the nephew of Patrick, 
watched, and prayed, and fasted. It was a sweet and peace- 
ful scene, suggestive of calm and holy meditation, and quite 
at variance with the stormy thoughts and anxieties that 
throbbed in the spectator's breast, as, reining up his horse 
for a few moments, he gazed with a kind of involuntary ad- 
miration on the lovely prospect. 

Suddenly, as he gazed, he heard a rustling almost at 
his arm, and, quickly turning his head, he thought he saw the 
dark figure of a man disappearing amongst the trees ; but 
after gazing and listening for a short time, he dismissed the 
thought as a mere delusion, and rode on. 

In a few moments he found himself on the clearing in front 
6f the home of the O'Cuirnins, and on gazing at the house a 
loud exclamation of sorrow, pain, and alarm escaped his lips ; 
for there, ghastly and skeleton-like in the moonlight, stood 
the blackened and ruined wall of what had once been the 
home of his own Wild Rose I And Kathleen and her brother 
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Niall — O heavens! where were they? — what terrible doom 
had overtaken them ? 

Ere he could set about answering these mental ques- 
tions, or give up their solution in despair, his horse reared 
wildly, almost unseating him, and at the same time he saw 
a man holding his reins with one hand, while with the other 
he presented a pistol at his head. 

" Dismount or I 6re 1" came the words in stern tones. 

Quick as thought he plunged his spurs into his horse's 
Hanks, causing the animal to bound forward, and that moment 
a report rang out and a bullet whistled close by his ear. 
Reining in his horse and drawing a pistol from his holsters, 
he covered bis assailant, who flung down his empty 
weapon and stood with folded arms awaiting the deadly ball. 

" Who and what are you ?" demanded Edmund, his finger 
on' the trigger. 

" Fire away, bodagh," was the only answer he received. 

The Irish epithet, a contemptuous one though it was, as- 
sured him that this strange individual was not one of 
Hamilton's scouts. He now repeated his question in Irish, 
and the result was that the stranger answered it readily, be- 
coming at once communicative. It was a brilliant idea of Red 
Hugh 0'Donnell'8, forty and odd years before to command 
his stalwart galoglach and nimble ceithernach to " slay all 
who speak no Irish." Time and an alien Government, acting 
conjointly, have reduced our mother tongue to such extremity 
that, were such a mandate as that of the famous chief of Tir- 
connell issued at the present day, sanguinary should be the 
result, dreadful the mortality in this Isle of Destiny. At the 
time treated of in the present tale, however, the Irish might 
have acted on Red Hugh's plan with little risk of injuring 
any " kindly Irish to the Irish," for the latter universally spoke 
their own language. So this individual, whose bullet was so 
nearly proving fatal alike to our hero and to our story, soon 
declared himself, on learning that O'Tracy was neither Sas- 
senach nor Albanach. 

His name, he said, was Murtough Mac Sharry, a Brenny- 
man born and reared, a true friend of the Irish cause, and an 
enemy of all bloodthirsty Sassenachs and Albanachs, whom 
he would never spare as long as his hand could use a pike or 
skian fada ; for the dogs had visited his district, massacred 
all whom they laid hands on, and, above all, had slain his 
destined wife — the prettiest girl, he asserted, to be found from 
Lough Erne to the sea. 
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The poor fellow, who was a young man, only a few years 
senior of our hero, spoke with a fervid earnestness and vehem- 
ence which bore strong witness to the truth of his story. Sur- 
prised and rather pleased at meeting something like a kindred 
spirit to condole with, Edmund leaped off his horse, tied 
the bridle to a broken fence, and entered into ready con- 
verse with the acquaintance thus curiously made. 

44 You live in those parts, then ?" he inquired. 

" I was born on the shore of the lake over yonder," was the 
answer, * * where the black and roofless walls of our cottage 
are still standing — my curse on the bloody Albanach crew 
that laid it in ashes ! I am the last of my family. Father 
and mother, sisters and brothers, are all dead — heaven rest 
them, and bless their bones, in old Drumlias ! — and only 
Murteen, poor wild Murteen, is left. Would I were with 
them!" 

" Cheer up, ma bouchal," said Edmund, trying to give the 
conso'ation of which he himself was in such need ; — ** cheer 
up, and hope for the best." 

" What have I to hope for ? Corp an dioul ! what can I 
hope for ? Could 1 not throw myself into the deepest part of 
the lough this minute, and end my madness and misery? 
They say that's the road to Tir-na-n-Oge, and maybe some 
good fairy or leprechaun that I'd meet there would help me 
against my enemies. But no, no — not that. Father Donnell 
Lynch — the poor soggarth, you know, that was killed by 
black-hearted Hamilton's devils the other day— said often 
and often that anybody who had a hand in his own death was 
a murderer, and should go to hell ; and may heaven keep me 
from the bad place ! No, I will live, and I will send the mur 
derers of the innocent and helpless, of the old and infirm, of 
weak women and children, to the black pit that was made for 
them !" 

The speaker had worked himself up to a high pitch of ex* 
citement, and his eyes were ablaze with wrath. As he went 
on with his wild speech Edmund drew back from him in some 
apprehension. 

" Isn't the lough beautiful under the blessed moonlight, 
a-bouchal ?" — and Mac S harry laid his hand on the other's 
arm. " M'anam an Dhia, isn't it a gile na gilt of a lough ? 
Many a happy day I sailed over it, many a fine bradhawn and 
brack (salmon and trout) I caught in its bright waters, and 
many a long hour I lay on the big ivy-covered rock — Our 
Lady's Bed, you know, a-bouchaJ — on Inismore yonder. And 
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who was I thinking on all the time ? Who but my own 
sunny-faced colleen dhas machree, who is now cold and dead 
— dead — dead 1" And he wrung his hands in despair. 

Edmund saw with pity that the young man before him wai 
insane, and rather dangerously so. Thinking to allay his 
excitement by some means, he again addressed him sooth- 
ingly : 

" Have patience — we all have our troubles to bear. You 
gay your poor colleen dhas has been killed by the bloody 
Albanach. Alas I I fear terribly that my own betrothed wife 
has met the same sad fate — rather that, I pray, than another 
worse one still should befall her. Surely, my friend, you must 
have heard of red-lipped, brown-haired Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin, 
the Wild Rose of Lough Gill. 

" You lie 1" thundered Mac Sharry, in a fearful voice. 

O'Tracy started back with a shudder as he noticed in the 
moonlight the horrible appearance which his companion's 
features had suddenly assumed. They were livid with rage, 
the ejes were afire, and the white teeth were bared. The 
maniac's body was trembling with the violent passion under 
which he laboured. 

44 You lie, you white-faced dog!" he shrieked. " Kathleen 
Ny-Cuirnin was mine and mine alone. And now, by the 
bones of my people, I'll kill you — and cut the lying tongue 
out of your mouth — and nail your crafty head to the black 
walls of my darling's house — and bury your body in the lough 
as food for the pikes and the eels !" 

There was a cold flash in the moonlight as with the light 
spring of a wild cat the maniac leaped forward, his ter- 
rible skian fada in his right hand. Edmund made an in- 
stinctive grasp at the hand that held the deadly weapon. He 
succeeded in clutching his assailant's wrist and held on to it 
like grim death. 

Then commenced a terrible struggle for the mastery. The 
wrestlers for life or death were well pitted, save that our hero 
was the more agile, and his opponent the stronger of the 
twain. They swayed backwards and forwards, to and fro, on 
the frost-covered ground beside the peaceful lake — panting, 
writhing, straining, twisting. Now one slipped and fell on 
the deceitful ground, but he was up again in a trice. The 
knife was the principal bone of contention ; now O'Tracy 
wrested it free from the grip of the other, but Mac Sharry 
seized it immediately, cutting his hand severely in so doing, 
and endeavouring to use it, W h* vain ; then he made a fierce 
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attempt to sink his sharp teeth in O Tlacy's shouldei, but m 
vain also ; and then, exerting all his powerful muscles, he 
bent the slight frame of his adversary backwards — backward — 
backward — until the latter, weak and gasping from the strong 
pressure, felt his legs bending beneath him and his strength 
fast ebbing. At this moment, with the desperation of despair 
he recovered himself, and by a dexterous movement of hand 
and foot, tripped up Mac Sharry ; but his own scabbard 
becoming entangled between his legs at the same time, 
both wrestlers came heavily to the ground together, where 
they rolled over and over, locked in the same fearful 
grapple. 

At length Mac Sharry got uppermost, and, seizing 
the other's throat with an iron hand, he pressed him down- 
wards on the earth, laying his strong knee on his chest. The 
cold glitter of the deadly skian fada danced in Edmund's 
eyes, the madman's breath was hot on his face, and the 
hellish glare of his eyes seemed to scorch into his brain 
Closing his eyes to shut out the frightful vision, he mur 
mured a prayer and awaited the fatal stroke. 

But that stroke never came. The maniac's grasp relaxed, 
and the weight of his body was removed from O Tracy. Look- 
ing up, the latter perceived his dreadful antagonist standing 
over him, holding the long knife in his hand, but making no 
attempt to use it. The maniac was still in a state of wild 
excitement, and, on perceiving his fallen adversary's eyes 
turned to him, he spoke in a loud, shrieking tone : 

" No, no, not you, a-bouchal — not you ! Poor Kathleen 
is dead, and you can never see her or woo her any more — 
never, never, never ! So you can do me no harm. But you 
must live to avenge her — to help me to slay her murderers, 
the bloody Albanach. Live then live, a-bouchal, and have re- 
venge for poor dead Kathleen ! Ay, • dar ma corp agus 
anam,' revenge for Kathleen I red, bitter vengeance for 
Kathleen !" 

And brandishing his skian fada, the maniac dashed away 
into the dark recesses of the wood. 

With a sore and aching body, but with a thankful heart, 
Edmund arose. The sudden revulsion of feeling at being 
restored as it were from death to life caused him to lean 
for some moments against a tree, uttering a heartfelt prayer 
of thanksgiving as he wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. Proceeding to the place where he had tied his horse, 
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he unfastened the reins and mounted. Then with a parting 
look at the black walls of the late home of his be* 
trothed, he rode back the way he had come, musing deeply 
on the strange events of the night. 



CHAPTER X. 

THB WAR-CLOUD OVER BREFFNY. 

u Now, now we'll teach the shameless Scot to purge his thievish maw ; 
Now, now the court may fall to pray, for justice is the Law ; 
Now shall the Undertaker square, for once, his loose accounts — 
Will strike, brave boys, a fair result, from all his false amounts." 

Duffy. 

On a gentle eminence in the Breffnian valley watered by 
the fresh and foaming mountain streamlet, the Owenmore, 
an affluent of the Bonet — stood the castle of Manor-Hamilton ; 
and this castle was one of the strongest— probably the strong- 
est — of the fortified buildings of Connaught. A large stone 
edifice, 105 feet in length, 93 in breadth, and about 40 in 
height, surrounded by a strong wall with bastions at its four cor* 
ners, it had been built at immense cost by its lord, Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, the Scotch Undertaker who had got possession 
of the surrounding tract of country. In the neighbourhood 
of the castle stood, on the banks of the Owenmore, the town 
of Scotch or Albanach settlers, which had sprung up at the 
time of the " Plantation," a snug collection of Undertakers' 
dwellings, with their appurtenant mills and farmyards and 
haggards. Also in the vicinity of the castle lay a vast deer 
park, enclosed by a high wall — in which park a portion of the 
Irish army under Sarsfield lay encamped atone period during 
the Wiiliamite wars. The wide, irregular valley in which the 
settlement lay was inclosed by a girdle of mountains of bold 
and picturesque outline, chief among which was Benbo, rear- 
ing its rocky crest to the north-west, over Lurganboy. 

The settlers of Manor- Hamilton, shrewd, close-fisted 
Scotch Presbyterians of the lower order, inbued with all the 
narrow prejudice and religious intolerance of their class, 
looked upon the surrounding race of " Irish Papists " with 
hatred, equalled only by the contempt of the native Breffnian* 
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for the " bodagh Albanach ; n so that little love, indeed, was 
wasted between the two races. 

A bitter scourge of the natives was the lord of the castle, a 
man who outstripped all other " pillars of the state" in 
Ulster or Connaught in the extent of his tyranny and perse- 
cution. A combination of moss-trooper and fanatic, his was 
a nature formed in a school of blood and iron. The younger 
son of Claud Lord Hamilton of Paisley, he wielded the sword 
of a soldier of fortune in the Swedish wars under Gustavus 
Adolphus. Becoming afterwards a parasite of the Scoto- 
philian King Jamie, he came to Ireland, obtained a grant of 
land in Leitrim, married Sidney, daughter of Sir John 
Vaughan, Governor of Londonderry, and had his vast acquire- 
ments in land, amounting to about 5,000 acres of arable and 
pasture and 10,000 of wood and bog, formed into a " manor" 
to which he gave his name. 

Sir Frederick Hamilton was absent in Londonderry at the 
outbreak of the insurrection, but shortly after the " 2 3rd," 
bad managed to throw himself into his stronghold, since 
when, as often as opportunityoffered, he plundered and burned 
the surrounding country at the head of a strong force of the 
armed Undertakers of the settlement. 

Galled by these repeated acts of hostility and the merci- 
less and vindictive spirit in which they were carried out, the 
Irish leaders determined, if possible, to put a stop to them. 

On the morning after our hero's strange adventure on the 
shores of Lough Gill, the Irish forces in Leitrim, both horse 
and foot, about a thousand strong, marched towards Manor- 
Hamilton. The little army was a badly armed one at best 
Some of the cavalry carried matchlocks and wore bandolier 
belts — arms acquired in the capture of Sligo— but many had 
only swords or pikes, and very few helmets and corselets 
were visible. The footmen were armed with the long pike — 
" the queen of all weapons " — and long the special favourite 
of the Irish insurgent. No other weapons had they save 
their skians, and save also the large round stones ready to 
their hands ; for they could handle those missiles with the skill 
and precision with which the ancient Irish warrior discharged 
his brain-ball and his "liagh-lamha-laich," or champion's 
hand-stone, and could test the strength of a trooper's helmet 
at many yards' distance. Drill and discipline had as yet done 
little for those hasty levies, but they marched onwards gaily 
though determinedly, in a rude kind of order. 

Arrived nearly within musket-shot of Hamilton's castle, 
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they halted at a command from Colonel Mac Donogh, who 
held the chief command. The Undertakers' town seemed to 
be totally deserted, but there was a dark group visible on the 
castle battlements. The Irish sent up a hearty cheer, but it 
remained unanswered save by its own echo. 

"Ho, men," said Colonel Mac Donogh, after he and 
the other Irish leaders had consulted for a short time, 
" which of you will volunteer to bear a flag of truce to yonder 
castle ?" 

Instantly Edmund OTracy, actuated by an impulse he 
could not account for, spurred forward from amidst the 
cavalry and saluted with his sword. 

" Well done, young man," said the colonel ; M you're just 
the right person for our purpose." 

"Scarcely, colonel," remarked Owen O'Rourke; "re- 
member, the boy's bitterest enemy is within yonder walls." 

" It matters not," said our hero ; " he is scarce villain 
enough to fire on a flag of truce. 

But Owen shook his head ominously. 

" Prisoners to the front," said the colonel, aloud, adding, 
u Now, Sir Robert, if you please, here's your messenger. 

The latter words were addressd to a grave and anxious- 
looking man in puritanical garb, the foremost of a group of 
prisoners who had been brought from Dromahaire for 
the purpose of exchange. These were a party of Under- 
takers and their families, about twenty in all, who had been 
conducted from the castle of Belleek on the Moy, in Mayo, 
along the coast to Sligo, to be transferred thence in safety to 
the nearest English garrison. • But on their arriving at Sligo 
it was determined that the proper course would be to ex- 
change them for the Irish prisoners in the hands of Hamilton, 
who had begun to hang his unfortunate captives. 

Sir Robert Hannah, the most important of the party — he 
whom Mac Donogh addressed — was a Scotch baronet who 
h ^d the titles and offices of Esquire of the Body to Charles I., 
and clerk of the Nichells in the Exchequer. He was ac- 
companied by his two daughters, one of whom afterwards 
became Lady Mountrath by her marriage with the younger 
Sir Charles Coote. 

The baronet handed a note to O'Tracy. It was an epistle 
to Hamilton, requesting him to consent to an exchange, anu 
winding up with th<» following sentence : — 

" Sir, you are nobly disposed, so that in honour we hope 
the means . relief ; being now in yourself you will not 
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suffer us to perish, who will ever remain, sir, yours, truly oYv- 
liged to you." 

With this quaintly couched epistle in one hand and a white 
kerchief on a sword in the other, Edmund rode boldly for- 
ward on the road leading to the castle entrance. On 
arriving at the very gate, he looked up at the battlements, 
and saw a row of hard faces frowning down on him with 
rather dangerous looks, while the barrels of several match- 
locks were gleaming over the parapet And he saw, not 
without a start, though he had expected it, the vindictive face of 
Harrison among the rest. It was not a very reassuring pro- 
spect, truly ; for he saw the black muzzles of many of the fire- 
arms bearing full upon him. There was, however, a grim 
silence maintained, until a harsh, deep-throated voice 
inquired : 

" What seek you, fellow ?" 

" I am the bearer of a letter from Sir Robert Hannah to Sir 
Frederick Hamilton. Here it is " — and Edmund held aloft 
the missive. 

14 Let me have it, sirrah, though I think I know its import 
already ?" 

The speaker was Hamilton himself. A cord being lowered 
from the battlements, Edmund attached the letter to it and it 
was drawn up. The stern Puritan tore open the note and 
read it. 

** Ha ! I guessed so much," he said, tartly. " Wait, rebel, 
and you shall have an answer to the point." 

Hamilton disappeared, and our hero's arch-enemy took 
occasion to heap taunts and curses innumerable and exaspe- 
rating on him as he waited below. 

" Ho, ho, my friend, so you are back again with your 
fiend's luck. But you see, you imp of Belial, I am here to 
the good. You thought, perhaps, you left me stark and 
dead when I met you last, but, curse you, Gilbert Harrison is 
here to take a bloody vengeance on you, you Irish hound 1 
And you have felt my vengeance already. Where is your 
pretty lady-bird of Lough Gill ? Saw you her dainty nest 
since your return, eh ?" 

Though boiling with emotion, Edmund only replied to 
Harrison's taunts with a glance of contempt. Hamilton 
again appeared. 

"There, Irish rogue," he said, throwing down a letter 
" Lear back that answer to Sir Robert. I trust he shall find 
it to the purpose." 

M And that to vour fellow-rebels yonder," cried Harrison. 
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A flash and report, and the long cavalier featLer fluttere 1 
from the messenger's hat to the ground. 

" What think ye of that for an aim ?" shouted Harrises, 
with a horse-laugh. " Would to heaven that my hand had 
been as steady when I saw your accursed face in Dublin I" 

Edmund rode towards the Irish force, and handed the an- 
swering note to the old baronet. The latter tore it open with 
nervous fingers, and on perusing it uttered an exclamation of 
despair. Hamilton's answer was a direct refusal of an ex- 
change. The disloyal falsehood of the Irish traitors through- 
out the kingdom — so ran the reply — had made him vow and 
swear never to give nor take quarter with .them ; and he be- 
sought Hannah and his companions to continue constant 
until it should please God to give them deliverance either by 
life or death. " In the meantime/' he concluded, " I am 
persuaded that they will use you with no worse measure than 
their prisoners, who were apprehended by me in the action 
of rebellion, were used." This was a cruel stroke of sar- 
casm, for Hamilton's usual course was to hang his prisoners 
with short shrift. 

" Be it so," said Colonel Mac Donogh ; — " and now to 
action. As our friend vonder vouchsafes us such a very cold 
reception we must e en kindle a fire to warm ourselves. We 
can do no less than pay him back the debt we owe him in his 
own coin. Ho, there, let a corps of our pikemen ad- 
vance and fire those goodly buildings yonder as a begin- 
ning." 

Glad of the opportunity to thwart their merciless enemy, a 
party of the Irish foot rushed forward into the deserted town 
and commenced the work of destruction. A brisk musketry 
fire was opened on them immediately from the castle walls, 
but the distance rendered the shots ineffectual, and, after a 
short time, the party returned laden with spoil to their com- 
panions. Very soon from each house arose a dark wreath of 
smoke, which grew momentarily darker and denser, filling the 
air overhead. The smell of burning timber floated on the air, 
and soon appeared lurid tongues of fire greedily licking the 
wood-work of the doomed habitations. Fire gleamed bright!- 
through doors and windows, the thatched or shingled roofs 
of houses and the beams and rafters of lofty mills fell with a 
succession of loud crashes, and high columns of fire leaped up 
dancing and flaring, in their places. The entire Undertakers 
town became a fiery mass of flame, from which black volume* 
of smoke rolled up In th* sky, and from which came th* 
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noise of the roaring of fire and the crackling of burning 
wood ; with which sounds were mingled weirdly the exulting 
cheers of the gazing Irish. The fire-fiend triumphed and 
rejoiced in his glowing abode. The blazing town looked 
like a miniature hell, and the river Boned, gliding past so 
coolly and serenely, like the stream mocking the thirst of 
the tortured Dives. 

u An interesting spectacle, surely, 99 remarked Mac Donogh 
coolly ; 41 1 wonder how does Sir Frederick like it. Perhaps 
he will let us have a petite guerre while our blood is warm, 
if only on the head of it" 

" See, see !" said Owen O'Rourke, pointing to the castle, 
" as I live, my brother Con 1 What can this mean, I 
wonder ?" 

" And there is Connor Mac Loughlin, too/ 9 cried another 
of the party. 

All eyes were turned to the summit of Hamilton's strong- 
hold, where a sudden movement was visible among the 
garrison. Mounted on a platform, full in view of the Irish, 
were the forms of Hamilton's two principal captives. They 
were stript of their hats and coats, and had their hands bound 
behind their backs. As the insurgents continued to gaze, 
they saw two beams, with ropes attached, thrust out from the 
castle wall, and then each and all knew the tragedy which the 
truculent Puritan had in contemplation, and cries of horror, 
mingled with deep vows of vengeance, rang loud on the 
wintry air. 

Edmund's heart grew sick and chill as he perceived 
the awful situation of his almost life-long friend and com- 
panion. The thought of the love message sent by the fair- 
haired maiden of Cloughoughter to Con O'Rourke, of the 
gold cross with its blue ribbon — which message and cross he 
had now no hope of delivering — increased his sorrow 
and emotion. He was almost afraid to glance at his foster- 
father, and when he did so he saw the Breffnian chieftain 
bending forward on the neck of his horse, his face buried in 
his hands as if to shut out the piteous spectacle of a brother's 
death. 

" By heaven I" exclaimed Mac Donogh, " this Hamilton is 
a greater villain than I thought ; but, ere things go further, 
we will give the fellow a hint." 

Riding forward a little in advance of the rest, he shook his 
clenched fist towards the castle, and then pointed significantly 
to the Puritan prisoners still in the centre of the Irish cavalry. 
The answer was a yell of deri^iop from the garrison, and the 
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colonel rode back with flashing eyes and compressed lips, his 
face pale as death. 

At this instant there was a wild groan of sorrow and com- 
passion from the insurgents, many of whom sank on their 
knees in fervent prayer for the dying, as the bodies of the ill- 
fated Con O'Rourke and his companion were hurled out from 
the castle battlements and hung dangling at the ends of the 
fatal beams. 

Dead silence reigned for a few moments, broken by the 
sobs of many and the revengeful shouts of others of the 
Breffnians. At that moment most of them, at a word from their 
leaders, would have rushed madly and blindly against the 
stronghold of their enemies, and thrown away their lives in a 
vain attempt to burst open the strongly-barred portal or scale 
the smooth stone walls. 

" Attention, men," at length shouted Mac Donogh to the 
cavalry ; " separate the male prisoners from their wives and 
children ; let the Mac Gawran's division conduct the latter 
back in safety to Dromahaire." 

The command was obeyed, but the leaders gathered around 
Mac Donogh with looks of inquiry. 

"Now," continued the colonel, sternly, "we will teach 
that wolf yonder a lesson he may not readily forget. We have 
paid him back one debt already" — and he pointed to the 
smouldering ruins of the town — " but a graver and heavier 
one has been contracted, and this one we will pay ere we 
leave this spot." 

" How so ?" inquired one of the party, anxiously. 

44 What 1 Have you never heard, then, of the stern law of 
retaliation ? That fiend yonder seems to believe that we are 
unwilling to resort to it, but he shall soon know his mis- 
take. Two of our friends, prisoners in his hands, have just 
been put to death, contrary to the laws of honourable warfare ; 
but they are not the first — fourteen other victims have already 
met a like fate at the orders of Hamilton. To put a stop ta 
this infamous system of murder only one course is open to us. 
You will understand me when I say that three of these male 
prisoners of ours shall be executed here on the spot, in view 
of yonder garrison." 

Murmurs of abhorrence arose at the proposal. 

" No, no, not that, above all/ 9 said Owen O'Rourke, in a 
broken and hollow voice, which betrayed his deep grief and 
heartbreak at the unfortunate circumstance which had just 
taken place; — no. no, for heaven's sake, Mac Donogh ! I beg 
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yon to desist from this project; let as leave such cold 
blooded slaughter to our enemies." 

44 Pshaw !" was the stern reply ; 44 cur chicken-heartedness 
has served badly for our murdered friends. Had we at first 
done what I now propose, our cause should have been more 
respected. Henceforth, as long as we return mercy for 
mercy and slaughter for slaughter, our enemies will be in 
no hurry to refuse an exchange, and shall not dare to murdei 
their captives in cold blood.*' 

44 By heavens, the colonel is right !" cried several voices — 
voices of those whose friends had been sacrificed by 
Hamilton. 

44 But, colonel, the shame and the " 

44 Do I command here, or do I not?" exclaimed Mac 
Donogh, in peremptory tones. 44 Come, let us get through 
with the business as speedily as possible." 

The determined speaker carried his point without further 
opposition. The unfortunate captive Undertakers heard 
their fate, some with terror-stricken faces, some with manly 
fortitude and resignation. A number of pieces of paper, 
three of which were marked with the word 44 Death," were 
placed in a hat, and one by one the prisoners approached and 
drew from the fatal lottery. The drawers of the fatal slips 
were by name William Liston, Thomas Fullerton, and Patrick 
Drummond, the latter being a serving-man. The doomed 
men were led away. 

The rays of the setting sun fell that memorable evening on 
the two bodies swaying to and fro from the gibbets on the 
battlements of Manor-Hamilton; but three other ghastly 
corpses hung suspended from the branches of trees in the 
darkening valley below. 

The grim law of retaliation was vindicated. 

In order not to increase the sorrow of his foster-father, 
Edmund O'Tracy allowed a month to pass ere he disclosed 
to him the message of affection with which he had been 
entrusted by Lasarina Cruise that night in the old lake* 
fortress of Cavan. As the lord of Dromahaire took the little 
^old cross into his hands, a tear fell from his eyes on the 
nournful token, and a deep sigh escaped him. 

41 Mo nuarl mo nuar 1" he exclaimed, in a sad un&rtone, 
44 that I should live to see and hear all this I Poor colleen ! 
poor colleen 1 she was true to him to the last— and, sure, Con 
loved the very ground she walked on Avic machree, never 
shall I part with this little relic of their devotion, never shall 
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It leave my keeping. Both their troubles are over, I pray, 
for ever. My murdered brother has been laid in his un- 
known grave bv the rude hands of his slayers, and poor 
Lasarina is dead I" 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE NIGHT RAID ON SLIGQ. 

11 The wailing of women, the wild uiulu, 

Dread tidings from cabin to cabin convey ; 
But loud through the plaints and the shrieks which ensue, 

The war-ay is louder of men in array." 

Dr. Madden. 

Several months had elapsed since the occurrence of the 
events described in the preceding chapter. The springtime 
had come and gone, and now the bloom and beauty of 
summer reigned over the land. Lough Gill was as bright 
and as lovely as ever, and the old woods of Breffny were 
bending beneath the weight of their luxuriant emerald 
foliage. 

Midnight, on the ist of July, 1642. A tranquil summer 
night, without one straggling cloud to veil the brightness of 
the stars or the soft, tender radiance of the crescent moon, 
or to mar the solemn serenity of the blue dome of heaven — 
the beautiful dome of Nature's vast cathedral, illuminated by 
myriads of brilliant lamps, lit by the glorious hand of the 
Almighty — and now, as it were, bending lovingly and watch- 
fully over one of the loveliest districts of Northern Connaught, 
namely, that on the borders of Leitrim and Sligo. Silence, 
dead, heavy silence, lay over this wild and romantic region 
of rugged mountain crags, and spreading meadows, and hoary 
forests, and singing rivers — silence broken only by the long, 
solitary howl of the prowling wolf, the dismal shriek of the 
night-bird, and the mysterious music of the countless streams 
that rushed onward babbling and dashing to the sea. For, 
from the impetuous Erne to the Codhnach, or Cownah, of 
winding current, embracing the sea by Columbkille's hoary 
monastery and stately round tower — now no more— of Drum- 
cliff, and thence to the beauteous stream of salmons — to use 
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the expressive language of the old seanachie topographer — 
viz., the Arrow river, at Ballysadare, the fair country was 
almost a howling wilderness. The deserted dwellings of the 
Dartry, along the couthern shore of Lough Melvin, of the 
famed green land of Bin Bulbin, of historic Carbury of the 
Battles, and of Calry of the Swords, whose " droppy, sandy, 
fine land, an angelic pure place of meetings/ 9 met the poetic 
praise of Giolla Iosa More Mac Firbis in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, stood open to the wolf ; the grass had begun to spring 
on their cold and forsaken hearths. The brughaidhs who 
were not bearing arms in the forces of their countrymen had 
bid adieu to their poor huts and sheetings, and had removed 
with their wives and families to a more tranquil district. 
Even the friars of Creevelea had abandoned their ancient 
residence and sought shelter in Sligo. \nd so desolation and 
solitude reigned almost supreme. 

For why ? The district was the chief theatre of war between 
the Irish and Puritan forces in North Connaught. Strength- 
ened by new reinforcements and a large supply of ammunition, 
Manor* Hamilton still held out against the insurgents, 
whom the great want of artillery left but little hope of its 
reduction. Furious with rage at the burning of his town and 
mills, the vindictive Sir Frederick had since that event made 
several desperate night raids, extending for many miles in 
various directions into the country surrounding his strong- 
hold. On these occasions he had glutted to a fearful degree 
his inhuman thirst for blood. Among his fiendish exploits 
was the surprising of the dwelling-house of the chieftain Mac 
Consnava (a name anglicised to Ford), within ten miles of 
Manor-Hamilton, when the house was fired by his orders, and 
about sixty hapless human beings burnt therein to death. Mac 
Consnava himself and his two daughters being brought to 
Manor-Hamilton, were there hanged, not even women ob- 
taining mercy at the hands of the pitiless Scotch Puritan. 
On another night foray into Fermanagh, he and his crew 
surrounded and set fire to the house of Donagh Maguire. 
Donagh was absent, but his wife and about forty other people 
perished in the flames, or escaped from their fiery prison 
only to fall by the steel of the 14 Albanach." No wonder, 
then, that the country for miles around Manor-Hamilton wat 
a stark and silent desert. 

The great haven of refuge for the fugitives from the wasted 
district was the town of Sligo, which now nestled peacefully 
and silently on the shore of its romantic bay, on whose strand 
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the p/ashing wavelets were now rattling and jingling the in- 
numerable shells which had given the place its name — 
Sligeach, the " river of shells." And yet, though nearly all 
its quaint old houses were crowded with an excess of guests 
and lodgers — mainly the late inhabitants of the neighbouring 
scene of hostilities — Sligo was a place of little or no security 
in case of an armed assault. The town itself was open, 
straggling, and indefensible. The ancient castle, which had 
been assaulted and carried over and over again by O'Conors 
and O'Donnells and Mac William Burkes in the fighting times 
of old, was still standing, but in rather a dilapidated condition. 
Strong and stout enough it seemed to all appearance, like a 
sturdy old giant reposing after his many battles, with all his 
scars, and wounds, and wrinkles about him ; but its massive 
buttresses were cracked and crumbling, and its gray walls 
broken in many places, the large fissures looking like gaping 
wounds which the constant ivy endeavoured in vain to 
bind. The massive gates, which the fiery Ulick Burke, 
after burying his skian in the body of the Elizabethan 
commander, George Bingham (in a dispute about the plunder 
which the pirates of the latter had brought hither from the 
monasteries of Tory Island and Rathmullan), had thrown open 
to the eager rush of Red Hugh's clansmen, were falling from 
their rusty hinges ; the battlements from which the Tyrconnel- 
lians in the same year (1595) had rained down the rocks and 
beams that destroyed the English testudo or penthouse — thus 
preventing the sapping of the walls, and rendering abortive 
the efforts of Bingham's elder brother, the infamous Sir 
Richard, of execrated memory, to recover the place for Eliza- 
beth — were in a decayed and ruinous condition. The 
earthen fort which in later days the gallant Sir Teague 
O'Regan and his Spartan band held long and well against 
the Williamites, was as yet unbuilt. In a word, Sligo was 
practically untenable, and liable to storm and sack at any 
moment 

In this old historic town of North Connaught, in an uppet 
chamber of a two-storeyed house, immediately on the north 
side of the old-fashioned bridge that spanned the Garravogut 
river, sat at that midnight hour two females, the one a young 
girl, the other an old wrinkled dame, whose gray hairs peeped 
from beneath her spiral headdress of linen. 

"Och, och, agra raachree," the latter was saying, in a 
cracked and feeble voice, " but 'tia you that has the lone and 
sorrowful storv to tell ;— but have patience, agra, have patience. 
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for the saints in heaven know 'tis a common sgtul enough 
these times, bad as it is." 

The tale the maiden had just finished was, indeed, not 
an unusual one at the time, so far as the main points 
went. Compelled at the outbreak of the insurrection to 
abandon her peaceful home, she had fled with her only 
brother westward into Mayo. There, in one of the pic- 
turesque valleys of Glen Nephin, she had obtained a secure 
and comfortable home in the family of an honest Milesian 
farmer, and her brother had returned to fight the battles of 
his country. After the lapse of nine months he had come 
and brought her back to her native place ; and now, alas 1 
she found that their once happy dwelling was but four bare 
and blackened walls, and that the dreadful war was raging as 
fiercely as ever. That very day her brother had marched out 
of Sligo with his regiment to encounter the enemy, leaving 
her in this home which he had procured her, in the care only 
of the old dame to whom she now disclosed her tale of 
vicissitude. 

However, the stern and adverse fortune of war could not 
be said to have dealt harshly with the exquisite beauty of the 
Wild Rose. 

The vigorous mountain breeze of Glen Nephin had kept 
the roses of her cheeks fresh and blooming and the berries 
of her lips ripe and red. Her dark eyes shone right bril- 
liantly beneath the shade of their long silky lashes; her 
magnificent hair — which now, unfettered by ribbon or comb, 
streamed over her back and shoulders — was as dark, luxu- 
riant, and glossy as ever. But there was a lingering 
expression of weary anxiety and mental pain now visible on 
her countenance. 

" But, colleen machree, sure sitting up at this time o' night 
will do nobody any good," continued the old woman; — 
M and, more betoken, 'tis little good fretting will do any o* 
us. To bed, alanna, to bed." 

" I cannot sleep, Noreen, I cannot sleep. Go you to bed, 
I beg of you, for you are in sore need of sleep. As for me, 
ihere has been a dark, dark cloud over me this whole day, ever 
since poor Niall went away. I feel so lonely— oh, so sad and 
lonely l" 

And a long-drawn sigh escaped from Kathleen's lips. 
" Lonely I" echoed the dame; — "arrah, suilish machree, 
that's only natural; but bear up against it, like the brave 
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little girl you are. Na bia Iron orf, as the old song says. 
My soul to heaven, but your brother Niall looked every inch 
of a brave young suidheara as he marched out the Dromahire 
road this morning, with his musket on his shoulder, in the 
ranks of our own county Sligo boys, with Teig O'Conor Sligo 
himself riding at their head, with our bold Mac Donogh by 
his side — my hearty blessing, and ma seacht mile btannacht 
(my seven thousand blessings) go with them 1 Don't fret, 
agra; Niall will be back to you soon, when the cruel 
Albanachs are driven away." 

"But I've had such an awful dream n commenced 

Kathleen. 

Wirra, wirra, listen to this," exclaimed the worthy con- 
soler ; — " was there ever such raumash t Sure, agra, you 
ought to leave dreams and ail such pisthrogues to foolish old 
calliaghs like me — ha, ha ! Sure, I had such a terrible dream 
last night — such a dream as would frighten all the old women 
in Sligo — full of coffins and skulls and corpses, the Lord save 
us ! And I don't care a traneen for it, after all— ha, ha, ha !" 

A merry cackle broke from the hearty dame, who strove 
hard to dispel the gloom that seemed to hang over her young 
charge. But the latter remained pensive and despondent. 

"Och, avourneen dheelish, have courage," resumed the 
dame, impatiently ; and then, with a happy thought, added : 
" Sure it's proud and happy you should be to have a fine, 
able brother to strike a blow for the old country." 

The effect was great and instantaneous. 

" And it's proud and happy I am, Noreen O'Hart." 

The young girl arose and drew herself up proudly to her 
full height. How like a queen she looked, so erect and 
stately, with all her old Irish clan pride, hot and chivalrous, 
beaming in her face ! Delighted at the adroit stratagem by 
which she had thus suddenly raised the impulsive spirits of 
the daughter of the Clan Cuirnin, the old woman clapped 
her withered hands in sudden glee. 

" That's my own brave colleen I" 

u Hear me, Noreen," exclaimed the young girl, her eyes 
sparkling and her cheeks glowing with enthusiasm ; — " not 
one drop of my brother's blood or of my own would I be- 
grudge in the cause of creed and country. But, oh, may God 
guard Niall — and Edmund I" 

Kathleen knelt to say her night orisons before a small 
crucifix that hung on the wall of the room. But ere she had 
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finished the first pater-and-ave, a cry of alarm from her aged 
companion caused her to spring to her feet in affright. 
" Oh, saints above, look there ! " 

The old woman pointed to the small window of the 
room, which was wide open. Kathleen uttered a slight 
ihriek as she gazed at the narrow casement. At the open 
window appeared a face — a gaunt, pinched, and wan face— 
the face of a man ! The eyes, sunken and surrounded each 
by a livid crimson circle, glared from their depths like lurid 
coals of fire, and were fixed upon her with a terrible, 
wolfish intensity. The lower part of the face was covered 
with a dark, shaggy beard, through which a white row of 
teeth glistened, like those of a wild beast. 

44 Wirrasthrue ! wirrasthrue ! — my dream ! my dream ! ,f cried 
old Noreen, shrinking back from the ghastly spectacle. 

"Blessed angels, protect us!" exclaimed Kathleen, in 
horror. u Man, man, what seek you ? What brings you 
here ? Go, go away, for heaven's sake ! 99 

Two large hairy hands grasped the window-sill, and, with 
the utmost lightness and agility, the owner of the dreaded 
countenance clambered into the chamber, and stood on the 
floor before the two trembling females. The body and limbs 
and attire of the strange being were in keeping with his 
visage. Clothing he had none, save a ragged, nondescript 
garment, bound round his waist with a rope girdle, in which 
glittered a bright skian fada, or long knife, and in one hand he 
bore a huge knotted club. There was no covering on his head 
save his great matted coulin of black hair, which fell far down 
on his back, as his great shaggy beard fell over his chest 
His scanty garment failed to cover his legs and arms, which 
arere gaunt with hunger and blue with cold. 

The want and exposure of months bad indeed done their 
fell work on the person of Murtough Mac Sharry, the poor, 
wretched lunatic of Lough Gill. 

" Go away I 19 he growled, repeating the words of Kathleen, 
in a voice that rang like the growl of a wild beast, "go 
awav 1 after my long and bitter search for you ! No, no, 
Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin, say it not ; for since the good angels 
whispered to me that you were still living, long and lovingly 
have I sought you. Hill and vale, river and lough, ford and 
togher have I travelled with bare and bleeding feet, searching 
for you, ma colleen dhas, my flower of flowers. By day the 
bright si n beckoned me onwards like the flash of your crystal 
eye, a suilish machree. By night, as I slept in the lonely rath, 
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the good people whispered me that you were waiting tor me. 
Thrice I saw and heard the pale banshee wailing for you, but 
I believed her not. The luchremauns of the hills offered me 
their gold to stay with them; the beautiful fairy queen flung 
open to me the door of her shining palace, and invited poor 
Murteen to say ; — but no, no I — nothing but you, Kathleen I 
nothing but you, alannal And now you're all my own, all 
my own, all my own I " 

He stepped towards the young girl and stretched out his 
large, bony, emaciated hands, which, with their long nails, 
resembled the talons of a bird of prey. She drew back with 
a shudder of horror. 

" No, no," continued the maniac in a gentle voice ; 41 no, 
no, sweet Kathleen ; have no fear ; not a hair of your dear 
head would I injure for all the treasures of Tir-na-n-Oge. 
But have you no welcome for me, a gilla machree ? — no 
welcome for your old playmate, Murtough Mac Sharry ?" 

The girl gave a start. From her earliest childhood she 
had intimately known Murtough Mac Sharry. But was this 
the fine, dashing young fellow who was long the foremost 
boy in the parish for fun and frolic, hurling and racing, 
dancing and fighting ? Was this the flighty, buoyant, hand- 
some young farmer ? Alas 1 yes ; all that was left of him. 
She shuddered at the ghastly likeness. 

" And now I have found you at last, avonrneen, and you 
will be mine — soon, soon, alanna, when my vow is performed. 
You would hear my vow — 'tis to slaughter five more bloody 
Albanachs — fifteen have I slain already, but my vow says 
twenty. Now, machree, one sweet kiss from your lips." 

Throwing down his club, Mac Sharry rushed forward and 
seized the terrified maiden in his lithe arms. She screamed 
and struggled in vain t she was but a child in the clutches o 
the maniac. Her strength failed, and with a gasp and a sigh 
she lay motionless in his arms, her senses plunged in a deep 
swoon. Old Noreen could do nothing but shriek wildly foi 
assistance. 

" Hush! n exclaimed the maniac, suddenly. " Husb 1 don* 
you hear them coming?" 

He stood with uplifted hand in an attitude of eager listen- 
ing. The old woman ceased her screams and listened also. 
Then was heard on the still night air the distant bul fast- 
approaching tread of a great number of horses' hoofs, mingled 
with the rattling and jingling of cavalry accoutrements. 
Nearer and nearer came the sound. 
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" 'Tis they ! I know it— the Albanach ! — the bloodthirsty 
Albanach • 

This said, Mac Sharry carefully and tenderly placed the in- 
sensible body of Kathleen on the white-curtained bed, picked 
up his club, and disapoeared through the casement as rapidly 
and as silently as he had come. 

" Haiti" 

The command rang out loudly through the darkness, as, a 
few minutes after the maniac* s disappearance, the head of a 
long column of armed men, horse and foot, came to a stand 
right in front of the house. Foremost rode a party of cavalry 
in helmets and corselets. It was a large Puritan force, under 
the command of Hamilton in person. With a new project of 
slaughter throbbing in his brain, the malignant Sir Frederick 
had ridden with his men from Manor-Hamilton, as silently 
and stealthily as possible, with no less an object in view 
than the burning of Sligo town and the slaughter of its 
inhabitants. Having seized by stratagem the Castle of New- 
town (which had been left in the peaceable possession of 
its builder, an Undertaker named Parke, by the Irish, with 
whom he was on rather friendly terms), the stern Puritan had 
thence set out under cover of midnight for Sligo, four miles 
distant. The place now lay almost completely at his mercy, 
for 0'Conor*8 regiment had marched out of it that very day, 
leaving only a small garrison posted in the old castle. 

" Footmen, advance 1 " 

As the deep, hoarse voice of Hamilton sounded high above 
the clank and clatter of his soldiers, the Puritan infantry 
obeyed the command ard marched to the front. 

" Now, men, mark my words : let none enter a house for 
plunder under pain of death, but let all burn and slay as far 
as they are able. Death to him who spares an Irish Papist, 
old or young, male or female 1 Forward, Leviston ; shoct, 
slash, and burn, and halt not until you reach the Mass-house 
md friary at the end of the street to the left ; we shall join 
you there presently." 

The Puritan footmen advanced at the double across the 
bridge and into the town, and their heavy and irregular tread 
aroused the echoes of the quaint old streets. 

" Front files, dismount," continued Hamilton ; u fire me 
those goodly houses; burn the rebelly Papists like rats no 
quarter to the Irish rogues ! " 

The iuhuman command was promptlv obeyed. Straw with 
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Other inflammable matter was piled against the doors of the 
doomed dwellings and set on fire : blazing brands, fastened 
to the points of pikes, were applied to the overhanging eaves, 
and in a few moments the roofs, dry as tinder, were in a 
blaze. Clouds of dark smoke rolled up from the burning 
houses, and shut out the beautiful firmament; myriads of 
fiery sparks darted upwards into the still air of the summer 
night ; the light of the blazing roofs played on the waters of the 
Garravogue, and on the helmets, matchlocks, and breastplates 
of the long array of Puritan cavalry. Each horseman's match 
was alight and his musketoon levelled towards the conflagra- 
tion. Then ensued a frightful scene. The burning habitations 
were full of people, from whom there arose a terrible outcry 
of horror and dismay. Poor fated wretches began to rush 
wildly out of doors and to leap ont of windows, and then 
came the rattle and flash of musketry, as the merciless troopers 
deliberately shot down all who sought to escape from the 
flames. 

No more time to lose with those paltry sheelings," at 
length cried Hamilton ; " we must seek higher game. For- 
ward I" 

The Irish troops in the old castle of Sligo (on the site of 
the present Town Hall) were now on the alert, and as their 
fire commanded the bridge, Hamilton dared not cross it on 
the track of his infantry. But riding with his ruthless horse- 
men along the right bank of the Garravogue, he crossed the 
stream by a ford, so that the Puritan horse and foot reunited 
in front of the ancient monastery of Sligo, which they now 
set on fire by the miscreant command of their leader. 

Slowly but surely the devouring element encircled the gray 
walls of the stately Abbey of the Holy Cross, first founded 
by the valiant freebooter, Maurice Fitzgerald, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, afterwards burnt to the ground by 
a candle, and again built, in a splendid style of architecture, 
by the pious prince, Brian Mac Donogh of Tirerril, aided by 
the Pope's indulgence to all contributors to its re-erection. 
It had escaped the ravages of Elizabeth's " Reformers," under 
the care of its tolerant grantee, and the ancestor of an illus- 
trious line — Sir William Taaffe of Ballymote ; but now, alas 1 
the dies irm of the grand oM Dominican pile had arrived. 
Fierce gusts of smoke swept through its venerable cloisters, 
and puffed out through the magnificent ranges of Gothic 
arches and sculptured pillars* The grand eastern window of 
richly-stained glass was lighted up by a fi>-<;er brilliancy than 
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that of the tapers on the exquisitely-carved altar — a brilliancy 
that threw into a bold relief, for the last time, the radiant and 
variously-coloured figures of angels and saints. Up through 
the crackling roof shot a great column of fire, which showed 
the stately bell tower, with all its details of decorated windows 
and projecting gargoyles and stony cherubim standing out 
against the dark background of night. Truly it was a sad 
and mournful spectacle, that burning of Sligo Abbey ; though 
the heartless fanatics who now surrounded it viewed their 
atrocious work with delight, and yelled aloud their joy and 
exultation. 

" Perdition to Babylon ! " they cried ; " so perish the abode 
of the children of Belial I Blessed be the Lord for this 
night's good work ! " 

Two members of the Dominican brotherhood of the mon- 
astery came flitting out of the burning pile, looking spectre- 
like in the white habit of their order. Then and there the 
poor monks were ruthlessly slain, and their bodies, with their 
life-blood on the folds of their snowy garments, left on the 
spot where they received the martyr's crown. As for their 
brothers of the community, they either perished in the flames 
of their blazing house, or escaped heaven knows how. 

" Now, my men, ho for Manor-Hamilton 1 " shouted the 
Puritan colonel, after the fire had raged for some time* 
" we are well satisfied with this glorious piece of service. Bide 
a little longer, Leviston, and follow us when the fire grows 
brighter. Remain, also, four last files of cavalry. 9 ' 

And back again over the ford rode Hamilton and his main 
body of horsemen, not now entirely unscathed, for the reports 
of firearms resounded to the left and right as they passed, 
and some of the troopers fell from their saddles. Bent on 
further vengeance, they rode back to the bridge. A crowd of 
persons standing before the burning houses fled in all direc- 
tions at their approach — all except one man, who stood as in 
amaze, and whom two of the Puritans seized at once, leaping 
off their horses to do so, with the intention of bringing him 
prisoner to their stronghold as a species of trophy of their 
success. 

But they had caught a Tartar. 

"Off, devils, off I " yelled the man, and in a moment he 
levelled one Puritan with a blow of a heavy club he carried, 
and ran a long skian through the throat of the other. 

" Kathleen ! Kathleen I 99 he cried ; and then, with a shriek 
that of a tigress robbed of her voung, he bounded towards 
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a bouse which had lately caught fire, climbed like a cat 
to one of the windows, and disappeared amidst the smoke 
and flame which filled the interior. The Puritans had halted 
at their leader's command, and all eyes wert turned on the 
uindow in question. Very soon it was darkened by two 
forms, and the man emerged, bearing in one arm the ap- 
parently lifeless body of a female, and commenced a perilous 
descent. 

44 Fire ! Down with them both 1 99 shouted the stem 
Puritan. 

Crack, crack, crack, rang the reports of the muskets, and 
the leaden hail pattered on the wall around the man and his 
burden. 

44 Curses ! Try again, dolts ! 99 cried the merciless Hamil- 
ton. The man completed his descent as the words were 
uttered, and came staggering from the blazing edifice — stag- 
gering from exhaustion— but his burden still in his arms. 

44 No, no I" exclaimed a loud voice ; fire not at least for a 
moment ; " and a stalwart horseman, mounted on a powerful 
black horse, spurred out from the ranks and gazed into the 
face of Kathleen — for it was she who was thus rescued from 
a horrible death by her wretched maniac lover. 

44 By heaven, 'tis she herself! Down, dog," and with the 
butt of a horse-pistol the trooper struck the unfortunate Mac 
Sharry to the earth, at the same time snatching the insensible 
girl from his arms and transferring her to the pommel of his 
saddle. 

Hamilton's command to march rang out at this moment, 
and away galloped the Albanach cavalry, soon leaving Sligo 
with its burning houses and monastery far behind them. 

A considerable time passed ere the Puritan rearguard under 
Leviston came clattering, horse and foot pell-mell, through 
the streets from the burning monastery, running the gauntlet 
of the angry townsmen, who picked off many of them on the 
way. They lessened their speed on recrossing the Garra- 
vogue* and wiped the perspiration from their swarthy 
faces. 

" Bluidy wark, comrades, bluidy warkt " exclaimed a lank 
musketeer, panting with fatigue ; 44 puir Jock Wemvss and 
N<tb Guthrie will ne'er wield claymore mair. But I'll e' en 
hae a bang at the deil's limb o' a Papist yonder, if only to 
'venge iheir fa'." 

The speaker levelled his matchlock at Mac Sharry, who, hav- 
ing recovered from the effects of the trooper's pistol-stroke, had 
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iiishcd madly after the band of troopers that had borne away 
Kathleen, and was now standing in sullen despair. 

" Nae, nae, Duncan, fire not,*' said Leviston, a burly Scot, 
who led the party ; "that same chiel, Papist spawn though 
he may be, will serve us bonnily weel as a guide o'er the hills 
and braes 'twixt us and Manor- Hamilton. Dost ken, thou 
imp of Beelzebub ? — you maun bring us hame safe frae this 
den o' Irish Popery." 

He shook Mac Sharry roughly bv the arm, and the maniac, 
as if divining what was reauired of him, though but little under- 
standing the patois in which he was addressed, nodded his 
head submissively. 

" Horns o' Satan ! what a gruesome carl ! 99 exclaimed the 
Scot on catching sight of the maniac's ghastly visage ; "and 
for a' that he seems to ken full weel what we would hae o' 
htm. But, mayhap, the pawky rogue may give us French 
leave on our way back." 

" We're nae such gowks and gomerils as to brook that, 91 
said another of the party ; 44 we'll rig the rascal in this white 
sark that I've ta'en off the body o' ane o v the dead Papist 
friars yonder, and then we'll ken the carl's whereabouts the 
better." 

The suggestion was at once adopted. The white Dominican 
habit which had a few minutes before been stript from the 
corpse of one of the murdered friars, was thrown over the 
gaunt body of the maniac, of whose insanity his captors were 
still unaware, and Mac Sharry, thus distinguished, was placed 
in the front of the party. 

" Noo, my mon, forward, and just bear weel in mind that 
if you try to befool or betray us, a dose of cold lead will 
scatter your brains to the winds. March ! " 

And out of the town trooped the detachment, the lunatic 
in his white garment flitting along in front like a phantom. 

It may be added that Sir Frederick Hamilton boasted that 
he and his men " destroyed that night near three hundred 
souls by fire, sword, and drowning, to God's everlasting 
glory and our comfort" 
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A HOT ENGAGEMENT. 

"Here they come ! here they come 1 hush'd is the midnight drum. 
Oh ! what a trysting well soon hold together ; 
Tighter and tighter grasp, 'tis the last parting clasp, 
Now sweep like whirlwind out on the heather I ' 

" Faces crew frothing white, all in the silent night ; 
•Blood!* was the cry from a hundred lips gushing ; 
Out on the open heath auick spread the work of death, 
Foe against foe with a demon force rushing." 

J. K. Casey. 

The night air, raw and chili/, bearing on her cheeks as she 
was carried rapidly onwards, aroused Kathleen from her 
long swoon. Feebly she moved her limbs, and then, with a 
spasmodic gasp and a deep sigh, she opened her eyes. Her 
surprise and alarm became gradually more and more intense 
as she experienced the sensation of being carried rapidly on- 
wards — whither she could not for the life of her guess. She 
tried to pierce the thick darkness that seemed to envelop her 
as a sable pall, but her eyes could at first discern nothing in 
the gloomy chaos. Where was she ? — what did this mean ? 
— was she mad ? With a beating heart she put herself those 
questions, and that without the slightest hope of her solving 
\hem. Cautiously she thrust out her arms and felt around 
her, and then her heart gave one great bound of terror as she 
discovered that her waist was encircled by the arm of a man. 
Then, swift as a lightning flash, her mind reverted to the inci- 
dents preceding her swoon. The terrible face at her cham- 
ber window, the entrance of the maniac, her vain struggle 
with him while his fiery eyes glared into hers and his hot 
breath fell on her face like the heat of a furnace — all this she 
remembered, and then came the dread thought that she was 
now in his clutches. 

But no ; her eyes began to distinguish the objects around 
her; — she obtained some idea of her whereabouts. She 
was gliding through a deep rocky glen or mountain gorge, 
\n the centre of a large number of horsemen, the trampling of 
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whose horses' hoofs resounded far before and behind her. 
Massive gray rocks and moss-clad boulders lay to the left and 
right, mingled with shrubs and bushes, while here and there 
stood a solitary clump of trees looking like dark mourning 
plumes in the dim light, and on one side a rapid mountain 
torrent foamed and bounded along a narrow cleft in the hill 
side. Over the rugged horizon right before het a broad streak 
of cold gray light was gradually becoming broader and 
brighter, while in the western sky a crescent moon was grow- 
ing paler and paler in proportion. She ventured a timid 
glance upward at the face of the owner of the arm that en- 
circled her. She did so only to meet a pair of basilisk eyes 
gleaming from beneath the low, straight steel peak of a cas- 
quetel, and she quickly withdrew her gaze with a dim con- 
sciousness of having seen those eyes and that face somewhere 
before. At this instant a hoarse malignant voice sounded in 
her ear, 

44 Aha, my pretty bird, my dainty linnet, so you are coming 
to at lan. Ho-ho, my gentle dove, how feel you in the 
clutches of the hawk ?" 

A shriek burst from her lips, and she struggled desperately 
to free herself; but vain indeed were her efforts to loose the 
embrace of the strong gauntleted hand that clasped her waist. 
Again she looked in the grim face of the strong soldier who 
held her, and in a flutter of terror and apprehension besought 
his mercy and pity. 

" Release me ; free me for heaven's sake ! " she cried, 
piteously. " Oh ! what injury have I done you ? Whither 
are you taking me ? Who are you ? 

" Who am I, is it ? " echoed the trooper, with a bitter laugh ; 
" that you'll know in time, my bonny lass. Curse me ! but I 
marvel much how I have slipped from your dainty memory so 
soon ; — but bide a little my dove, we will haply renew our 
acquaintance when we reach Manor-Hamilton. " 

Manor- Hamilton 1 She started in horror as she realised 
the true nature of her situation. She was in the hands 
of enemies — of what pitiless, vile, and wanton enemies 
she dreaded to think. Closely and earnestly she scanned 
the forbidding face bending over her, and its owner r& 
sponded to her curious gaze with a mocking laugh. 

'* Ha, ha 1 so my face is a puzzle to you yet. Let me see 
if I can in any way freshen your memory. Hark ye, girl ; re- 
member ye the burial of your father or grandfather, or whoe'er 
he was— devil take his bones, say I*Mn the old Papist 
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rookery of Creevlea yonder ? Twas in autumn last You 
will bear in mind the howl and the scuffle, I warrant me, and 
the blow which your accursed leman, OTracy, dealt me — 
may his hand be withered for the act I Now, now, I doubt 
not but you remember Gilbert Harrison. " 

Alas 1 too well she remembered him, and her blood seemed 
to turn to ice as she met the triumphant stare of his evil 
eyes. 

" The hard buffet I got on that day was caused by one little 
kiss that I snatched from you in play ; now I can have as 
many kisses as I will, and no one dare buffet me for it. " 

And suiting the action to the word, the speaker rained a 
shower of kisses on the lips of his captive. But he had, as 
the saying is, reckoned without his host. With a supreme 
effort Kathleen succeeded in freeing both her hands, and then 
in a trice she had scored the face of her libertine persecutor, 
drawing her sharp nails down both of his cheeks from eye to 
chin, and leaving long, bleeding scratches as the result of 
her handiwork. Harrison gave vent to a round of furious 
oaths, his anger increased more by the laughter and jeers of 
his companions than by the smarting pain of his torn cheeks, 
and seized the arms of our Wild Rose with a grip that almost 
dislocated them. 

" Confound you for a wild cat I " he exclaimed, 41 you have 
torn my face to pieces; quiet or I'll strangle you 1 " 

His great hard fingers encircled her white neck as if he 
meant to put his threat into execution. 

At this moment the loud ringing reports of several muskets 
were heard in front, followed by a long rolling volley which 
reverberated loudly in the still air of the early morning. 
Several of the troopers in the van threw up their arms and 
fell from their saddles, and their riderless horses came dash- 
ing back through the pass, their hoofs striking fire from the 
flinty stones. 

Then a long shrill shout resounded weirdly through the 
gloaming of the dawning day, like a wild, bitter cry of wrath 
and vengeance ; and miny an iron-hearted Puritan paled as 
he recognised it ; — it was the slogan of the Irish. 

44 Musketeers, open your pans — blow matches 1 99 thundered 
the deep voice of Sir Frederick Hamilton* 

The Puritans had arrived within three miles of Manor- 
Hamilton. To their left spread a great bog — a flat wilderness 
of purple heath, the haunt of the lonely " ceark-fri-hy," or 
heather hen — a wild morass, abounding in deep, miry holes, 
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their surface covered with the green, treacherous sphagnum, or 
bog moss. To the right arose a great assemblage of huge 
rocks, overshaded here and there by the foliage of the moun- 
tain ash, the whitethorn, the red-berried rowan-tree, and 
other trees springing at intervals from the soil between the 
limestone boulders. Forth from the shadow of those trees, 
over which the smoke of the recent discharge was still curling 
in the air, flashed another volley of musketry, dealing death 
among the Puritan ranks, and then, with a second wild battle 
shout, down rushed a numerous body of Irish pikemen from 
their ambush, and charged the troopers with fury. At the 
same time a corps of cavalry swept out from an adjacent 
gorge and bore down on the surprised Scotchmen, while a 
chorus of shouts and a rattling volley further up the pass an- 
nounced that the Puritan infantry that brought up the rere 
had been attacked simultaneously. 

"Steady, men ; — give firel" "tried the voice of Hamilton 
again. 

The Puritan volley flashed and crackled all along the pass, 
placing many of the Irish hortde combat \ and then both sides 
closed in a hot and desperate m4Ue> no quarter being given or 
expected on either side. By this time the summer sun had 
arisen and hung suspended over the north-eastern horizon 
—a great crimson orb, whose level beams shot like fiery 
arrows through the pass, lighting up the dread scene of 
ccviflict with a sanguinary radiance, and sparkling on the 
bright weapons, helmets, and breastplates of the confused, 
struggling mass of combatants. 

"The sword of the Lord and of Gideon 1 99 shouted the 
Puritans; "no quarter to the sons of Belial 1 Smite the 
accursed Papist brood hip and thigh ! 99 

" Close in on them, ma bouchals, 99 rang the voice of Teig 
O'Conor Sligo, a tall and soldierly cavalier and the descend- 
ant of a race of gallant warriors, 11 close in on the bodaghs I 
Strike hard and strike home 1 99 His lieutenant-colonel, M'Do- 
nogh, was fighting, pike in hand, in the ranks of the Irish foot* 
men. 

" Down with the accursed Albanach ! 99 cried the i oice 
of Owen O'Rourke. " Death to the murderers of helpless 
women and children 1 No quarter to the merciless dogs" — 
and the chieftain clove the helmet and skull of one trooper 
and ran another through the throat almost as he spoke. 

"Bravely done, Emon avic 1 99 he exclaimed, as b*. saw his 
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foster ton, who rode by his side, send a stalwart Puritan to 
his last account; " dhar ma corp, 'twas a neat thrust ! Well 
done, Brennymen; give the rascals a touch of the old 
times ! 99 

Slowly but surely the fight went in favour of the Irish. 
Recoiling in confusion from the bristling pikes of O'Conor's 
and O'Rourke's clansmen, the Puritan horse retreated into the 
vast moss on their left. Here several of them were bogged, 
and as the horses sunk to their girths, floundering helplessly 
in the soft, black mire, their riders were mercilessly piked by 
the exasperated Irish. Burning to retrieve the fortune of the 
day, the Puritan commander, ably seconded by about two 
score of his most stalwart horsemen, pricked forward and 
dashed with fiery impetus through the Irish infantry, scatter- 
ing them in confusion to the right and left. But obedient to 
the rallying cries of their leaders, the Irish closed up and 
made a fierce and determined onset on their enemies ; and 
almost immediately Hamilton and the group of cavalry that 
guarded him were cut off from their main body, and sur- 
rounded by an ardent band of insurgents, raging for vengeance, 
on their arch-persecutor, the cruel lord of Manor-Hamilton. 

" Down with the Albanach 1 Death to Hamilton ! " rang 
the ominous cry. 

In the heat of this conflict — which was isolated from the 
general engagement — and in the midst of the deafening 
tumult and noise of struggling men and prancing horses, 
clashing weapons, crackling pistol shots, loud shouts and 
oaths and agonised cries, fought Edmund O'Tracy, who soon 
found himself confronted by no less a personage than Hamil- 
ton himself. 

41 Come on, rebel spawn ! 99 cried the latter ; " have at ye, 
Irish dog I So, so 1— "and he lunged full tilt at the young 
man's breast with his long Toledo. The thrust was deftly 
parried byOTracy,and then both antagonists closed in hot and 
desperate combat, exchanging cut and thrust with lightning- 
like rapidity. Both were dexterous swordsmen, and they 
fought on for some time without either giving or getting a 
wound. At length a stream of blood trickled from O'Tracy s 
temple, while the great yellow buckskin glove on Hamilton's 
bridle was stained and saturated with asimilar crimson stream. 
Suddenly a round, heavy stone shot by a vigorous arm dashed 
against the Puritan's head, hurling him from his horse to the 
ground — for such primitive missiles were used by the Irish on 
this occasion. 
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A the fall of their great enemy, the Irish sent np a shout 
of triumph, but the Scotch troopers formed a ring around 
their falle 1 leader, who was speedily on horseback again, 
bareheaded, his Spanish beaver and the small steel cap which 
he wore under it having been stricken from his head by the 
blow. 

Jn a moment he had singled out his adversary again: OTracy 
was not slow to meet him a second time, and their meeting 
weapons once more clashed fiercely together. But ere three 
passes were made Hamilton was a second time dismounted. 
A pike was driven between the ribs of his charger; the 
wounded animal arose cn its haunches, wildly beating the air 
with its forelegs, then fell forward on its knees; and the 
Puritan, ere he could recover himself, was flung over the 
Seek of his dying horse. 

Another exulting Irish cheer floated in the air ; but, just as 
a gigantic Breflfnian pikeman was about to administer the 
coup de grace to the prostrate Sir Frederick, a huge and 
powerful steed, black as night, and bearing a double burden, 
:ame dashing through the fray, shattering the pikestaff to 
pieces with his flying hoofs as he passed ; and immediately, 
profiting by the event, the Scots once more rescued their 
leader from his perilous situation. 

The rapid passage of that black steed awoke an intense 
and thrilling emotion in the heart of Edmond OTracy; for, 
to his unspeakable surprise, he had caught a glimpse of the 
face of her whom he held dearest on the wide earth passing 
swiftly within a yard of his own. As he stood for a moment — 
excited — bewildered— heedless of what was going on around 
him, a piercing shriek rang in his ears, and then he heard the 
words : 

" Emon— Emon OTracy! — help ! save me ! save me ! " 

Instantly, with all his blood on fire, he sprang on the back 
df a riderless horse and dashed off on the track of the black 
charger ; and in a few seconds he caught sight of the object 
of his pursuit about fifty yards in front of him, careering on- 
ward like the wind. 

An exciting chase ensued. The powerful black steed 
leemed to bear hit* two riders with ease, but by degree^ 
OTracy's horse gained on him. Edmund could only see the 
trooper's back, with the lobster-tail of his casquetel falling 
over the back of his cuirass; but now and then his eyes caught 
the flutter o? a woman's dress. Harder and harder he spurred 
his horse, whose every bound brought him nearer to tb 
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fugitive trooper. Only two miles lay between them and 
Manor-Hamilton, and he felt convinced that long ere that 
distance was made he should run down the black steed — 
ihould clasp his Wild Rose in his arms I 

Leaving the scene of conflict far behind them, on galloped 
pursuer and pursued. The fifty yards that had at first inter- 
vened between the flying steeds was soon reduced to twenty. 

Still on they careered. 

And now Edmund saw the white face of Kathleen looking 
towards him over the trooper's shoulder, and saw also her 
waving arm beckoning him onward. 

Suddenly the fugitive turned, pistol in hand, and fired a 
flying shot at his pursuer. As the latter felt the bullet whistle 
by his right ear he recognised the truculent features of his 
enemy. 

Setting his teeth, and drawing a pistol from his holsters, he 
continued to urge his horse onward at its greatest speed. 

Again Harrison faced round and presented another pistol, 
taking deliberate aim — and, oh ! what a malignant eye glanced 
along the barrel of the levelled weapon. 

Bang ! 

The pursuer's horse reared wildly, fell on its knees, and com- 
menced to kick in its death agony: Harrison's ball had 
entered its chest. 

A mocking shout sounded in Edmund's ears as he dis- 
engaged himself from his fallen steed. Raising the pistol he 
still held in his hand, he took steady aim at the legs of the 
black horse, for he dared not aim high, least he might injure 
his betrothed. He fired and missed. Dashing the useless 
weapon to the ground, he gazed in mortification after the 
now distant and disappearing object of his pursuit. As he 
did so the despairing shriek of Kathleen, succeeded by the 
harsh, ironical cheer of her captor, came borne to his ears on 
the morning air. 

And then, the young insurgent, in a paroxysm of bitter grief, 
wretchedness, and despair, cast himself on his face in the 
heather, shrouding his eyes with his hands to shut out from 
his sight what seemed to be the most mocking brightness 
and beauty of the radiant summer morning. 

There, in a deep hollow, amid the heather, he lay for a 
long time mute and motionless, a prey to his gloomy thoughts. 
When Hamilton and his reduced force of horse and foot 
marched hastily by on their route to Manor-Hamilton, in full 
retreat from the Irish troops, none of the P-iritans suspected 
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that one of the bated Irish lay among the broom within a few 
yards of them, silent and prostrate in absorbing agony of mind. 
• • • • • • • 

But what, in the meantime, of the Puritan rearguard and 
their poor maniac guide ? It is nearly time to satisfy the 
reader's interest with regard to them. 

After leaving Sligo they marched, a dark, rapidly-moving 
body, on the road towards Manor- Hamilton, the white-clad 
form of Mac Sharry leading the van. Although most of them 
were acquainted with the main features of the country they 
were traversing, and in daylight could travel it well enough, 
their knowledge of the various rugged roads was but imperfect, 
and under the darkness of night they were soon puzzled 
regarding their whereabouts. All they could do, therefore, 
under the circumstances, was to trust in the good faith of their 
strange and uncouth guide — and this they did with much and 
manifest reluctance. Their leader, Leviston, kept an eagle eye 
on the movements of Mac Sharry, and occasionally plied that 
individual with alternate threats and cajolery. Now he 
showed him the muzzle of a pistol, and anon promised him 
ample reward, should he lead them in safety to Manor- 
Hamilton. 

"Follow, Albanach, follow ! n was the maniac's usual 
response. 

At length, as the Scots found themselves conducted 
amongst confused piles of rocks, dark clumps of trees, across 
rapid babbling brooks, up stony hill-sides and down deep 
glens, their suspicions began to be aroused, and they eyed 
the spectral figure of their guide with no pleasant looks. 

" De'il fire me, Leviston 1 " exclaimed a musketeer, wrath- 
ful ly, " all this smells of treason and treachery. I almost ken 
that yon Papist catteran who haulds our lives in his hands 

means to betray us among those d d reeks and braes, 

where nane but auld Clootie lives, I warrant ye." 

" Dinna fash, Duncan, dinna fash," was the replv ; " the 
chiel's mair canny and leal than ye wad speer ; an it her hour 
or twa an we'll be eating bannocks o' hot bread and drinking 
ale at hame in Manor-Hamilton." 

I maun e'en doot what you say," responded the other, 
striving to pierce the darkness that surrounded them. 

Had they known the awful project conceived in the crafty, 
vengeance-plotting, though confused brain of the maniac, 
their suspicion and alarm would have been inconceivably 
greater. 
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" Keep close, men, and hauld your weapons ready ! " was 
the word ; and the Puritans, in a close and compact body — 
none straggling, through fear of being cut off by supposed 
lurking enemies — continued their rapid march. They ran 
when their guide ran, and lessened their pace when he abated 
his. 

At length, after climbing the slope of a hill, Mac Sharry 
burst into a run down the opposite incline, while close on hid 
heels rushed the panting Puritans. Suddenly the white figure 
of the maniac disappeared over the brink of a terrific chasm 
that yawned darkly at their feet, and ere they could recover 
themselves the doomed men were precipitated into the 
frightful gulf. 

A chorus of wild and dismal shrieks floated on the night 

air and then up from the rocky depths of the gloomy chasm 

came a succession of dull, horrible thuds, each freighted with 

its own tale of destruction. 

• ••«••• 

The beams of the rising sun shone on a dreadful spectacle — 
on the torn and mangled bodies of men and horses lying 
amidst rocks that were sprinkled with their gore. The strange 
being whose wild brain had plotted this act of vengeance 
had avoided the fate of his victims by clinging to a sapling 
that grew at the summit of the fatal cliff; the terrible 
MacSharry was alive for further vengeance. 

The scene of the event is still pointed out, and is known 
tc the peasantry by the name of Leim-na-nAlbanach, signi- 
fying the Scotchmen's Leap 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WILD ROSE IN DANGER. 

A high gibbet, whose gaunt and hideous limbs were green 
with rain, and from whose fatal cross-beam many a poor 
" Irish rogue " had been launched into another world, stood 
on the hill adjoining the castle of Manor- Hamilton — and this 
hideous object, rendered tenfold more hideous by two 
ghastly pendant corpses that swayed and turned at every 
rude breeze that buffeted them, was that which first met 
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the shuddering gaze of a delicate female captive whenever 
she ventured to glance from the narrow window of her 
cell. 

The prison in which Kathleen was now eating away her 
fluttering girlish heart in an almost continual round of 
oppressive memories, regrets, and apprehensions, was a small 
chamber on the second storey of the castle. It was a com- 
fortless, bare-walled, and poorly-furnished room, lighted by 
one small glazed and grated window. In one corner lay 
a wretched mattress, which our heroine, to her great 
loathing, was compelled to share nightly with her relentless 
guardian — a spiteful crone, as repulsive for the grossness of 
her language as for the filthiness of her person. This stern 
Gordon kept her under continual lock and key, brought 
her ner meals — of which she helped herself to large " per- 
quisites " — and attended and watched her during her daily 
half-hour's air-taking on the battlements — a privilege which 
Kathleen alone of all the prisoners enjoyed. 

Gilbert Harrison paid his captive a daily visit, which 
usually lasted an hour, and this was tne most trying and 
disagreeable incident in the dull routine of Kathleen's daily 
existence. During that bated hour her prison was to hei 
a hell. 

Oh, how she shuddered and trembled each succeeding 
evening as that coarse, blustering voice sounded in the 
passage without, as the door swung open on creaking hinges, 
and the evil face of her persecutor glared in upon her 1 

The man was puzzled what to make of tLe girl, now that 
she was indeed all weak and helpless m nis clutches. At 
least his conduct towards her implied as much. His visits 
to her were for the most part made at the close of the day, 
after his return from a mission of plunder or an adventurous 
reconnaissance, and then he was usually under the effects of 
deep potations, as if he were afraid to trust himself in her 
presence without the aid of the false spirit that springs from 
the wine-cup. Staggering clumsily in, he would seat himself 
before her, with glaring eyes and flushed countenance, and 
in a deep, husky voice give vent to a rambling and intoxicated 
address, partly to her, partly to himself, while sometimes it 
would seem as if he were speaking to a fiendish and mysterious 
alter $go 9 or genius of evil, that watched over and influenced 
him in his inebriated moments. 

" Aha, my lass, comfortable, as dsual, I see (hie) ; that's 
right — and waiting for me too ; — eh, devilish pleasant, th V I 
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Why, I mean to marry you one of these days— d — n me, but I 
do !— don't look (hie) so confoundedly glum, you sly puss. 
See here, my good girl, you have every right to be (hie) 
grateful to me : you have, I say, for 'tis I who keep you from 
the hangman's rope. Sir Frederick is anxious that you 
should swing ; and curse me but daintier necks than yours 
have already been stretched on the gallows there without. 
Tremble not, love ; you shall live to be the wife of Gilbert 
Harrison." 

So he went on. And the poor girl shuddered as her ears were 
assailed by the vile utterances of one who seemed to have nc 
pity or consideration for her modesty, and who laughed with 
infamous complacency at her every blush of shame and confu 
sion. But deeply outraged though it was, that same modesty, 
erst nurtured in the pious home of her childhood, when it had 
bloomed forth as a beauteous lily, pure, lovely, and natural, 
was often the means of ridding Kathleen of her enemy 
by cutting him short in his drunken harangue; for 
there were times when he would quail, strong ruffian though 
he was, before the indignant flash of her dark eyes, and, 
after lingering for a few moments in confusion and indecision, 
slink from the chamber like a beaten dog. 

Beyond Harrison and the wisened crone who guarded her, 
our heroine never conversed with any of the inmates of the 
castle— that is, if we except a solitary interview which she 
had one day with the wife of the baronial owner, who entered 
her bleak cell to gaze on her with mere womanly curiosity, 
and that of a very chilling and contemptuous kind. 

But little sympathy or help did Kathleen get from Sir 
Frederick's lady— a tall, stiff, and starched personage, dressed 
de rigueur in cold, Puritan style — a dame whose rigid and 
stony features, low eyebrows, gray eyes, and thin, compressed 
tips bespoke her character. As the captive daughter of the 
O'Cuirnins knelt at her feet, uttering a pitiful appeal for 
mercy and release, this Medusa«like female looked down 
upon her as she would upon a strange or curious animal, and 
turned a deaf ear to her passionate entreaties. 

" I can do nothing for you girl," she said, in a freezing 
tone, and quitted the chamber without further discourse. 

Hamilton himself never visited the imprisoned maiden. 
The latter had caught sight of him on a few occasions, and 
felt seized with a feeling of terror at the glare of his basilisk 
eye. In fact, Sir Frederick looked on the maiden as a most 
useless incumbrance, and but for the voice of Harrison Ue 
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would soon have adopted a ready means of getting rid of bet 
Hot, indeed, by setting ber at liberty, and bidding her go 
back to her people. The ferocious cruelty that glutted itself 
upon so many inoffensive females, and watched with delight 
the dying struggles of poor Grainne O'Dugan, and Grainne 
Nic Aodh, and Grainne Ny Regan, and the wives of O'Hay 
and of O'Connor, and the daughters of Mac Consnava, and 
other feminine victims who 41 did sacrifice upon Manor- 
Hamilton gall owes/' would provide a long rope and a short 
shrift for the " Irish Papist wench," and the accursed gibbet 
would bear the weight of the Wild Rose of Lough Gill. 

But the sabreur of the Swedish wars yielded to the desire 
of his satellite. Harrison spoke truth when he assured Kath- 
leen he had saved her from the gallows. 

More than three weeks had passed since the ist of July — 
the date of the raid on Sligo and of our heroine's seizure by 
Harrison — when one evening the latter entered her chamber. 
He was attired as for a fight or a foray, wearing his helmet 
and corselet. He was not now intoxicated, but spoke 
with an air of earnest and gloating malice . 

" Well, my lass," said he, " so the time is come at last for 
revenge — sure, sweet, and ample revenge. We are just going 
to take Dromahaire Castle over yonder ; and there shall be no 
quarter — mark me, no quarter." 

" Dromahaire I How ?" she exclaimed, in the first moment 
of surprise. 

He laughed. 

u How, is it, my pretty bird ? Ha, ha ! — you doubt me ? 
Well, I'll just tell you. Sir William Cole has at length sent 
us from Enniskillen the force we've been so long expecting — 
four hundred gallant fellows, all rrpe and ready for blood, 
fire, plunder, or whatever sport turns up this night. But one 
thing is gloriously certain — that we shall burn Dromahaire to 
the ground. Satan burn it ! What a bright, bonny blaze the 
infernal old pile will make 1 and how the rats it contains 
shall shriek and squeal when the flames begin to singe them 1 
— You know the vermin I mean, my lass, eh ?" 

Kathleen sat listening in silent horror. 

"There's that whelp OTracy, for instance," continued 
Harrison. 

She started to her feet with a great bound. 
" Then Emon is not dead ?" she queried, in intense 
excitement. 

Harrison started. He had i^n found out in a lie, for 
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over and over again he had maliciously boasted to the girl 
that he had slain her lover, noting her blanched cheeks and 
moistened eyes with alternate anger and satisfaction as he 
uttered the falsehood. And now he inwardly cursed his 
shortsightedness in being taken off his guard. 

u Well, here's how it is, girl. Confound itl your precious 
Emon got better; some of your evil-working fairy-doctors 
practised their devil's art upon him and set him on his feet 
again — set the d d puppy on his hind feet again. But 
ne'er you mind, I'll soon knock them from under him — trust 
Gilbert Harrison for that, my pretty poll parrot. The Irish 
rogue will be all the better of a second killing — ha, ha ! and 
this time I'll be sure to cut off his head, and bring you his 
ears for tokens — won't that do, my dear ?" 

But it was with a greatly relieved mind that Kathleen 
resumed her seat, uttering a mental prayer of thanksgiving. 
A new sorrow, however, took possession of her mind as she 
exclaimed. 

" My poor brother Niall 1" 

•'Your brother, is it?" ejaculated her tormentor, noting 
her trouble ; — " don't worry about him either; — you see he's 
got to be killed like the other rebels — that is, if he's not 
knocked on the head already. Besides, curse it, it makes no 
difference; for Gilbert Harrison will be father and mother, 
brother and sister, husband, and all to you by-and-by. And 
what a happy time we'll have, my little sweetheart 1" 

He laid his great hand on her head as he spoke, but she 
recoiled from him in disgust, with a loud exclamation of 
abhorrence : 

"Take away your hand — it is stained with innocent 
blood !» 

" Innocent blood !" he returned ; — " pshaw, my dove, you 
are too squeamish by half. These are stormy times, you 
know, and all's fair in love and war. What have I done but 
my duty? I suppose you would be amazed to hear that I 
killed a real live Irish soggarth only a few days ago. Have 
I told you of it ?" 

" Murdered a priest I" she cried, with a lace pale a* 
death. 

" Ay, that I did ; this good right hand struck him down in 
the midst of his Mass-mongering when we were preying 
Carbury. His name was O'Hart, and one of our musketeers 
laid low another child of the Scarlet One— his name was 
Father Donnell O'Lynchahan save the mark I See, I got this 
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crumb ot paper in the pocket of the worthy Father whom 
my sword sent to eternity ; the good man will not need it 
more.* 

He tossed a crumpled and bloodstained scrap of paper to 
the shuddering maiden, and then his face assumed a vil- 
lainous leer. 

"Now, my trnmre, ere I start on my journey to yon 
doomed den of iniquity you shall give me one loving kiss to 
nerve me for the ride: no stirrup-cup could taste so sweet as 
those ripe lips." 

She shrieked loudly and piteously as he rushed forward and 
clasped her lithe form in his strong arms, and struggled 
wildly to free herself from his gross embrace ; but it was the 
struggle of the dove in the talons of the hawk. 

" Captain Harrison, the colonel awaits you ; our men are 
just about to march," said a gruff voice, as an armed 
trooper appeared at the chamberdoor. 

" Oh, very well, I am ready ; " and the brutal libertine re- 
leased his victim, who tottered panting to a seat. " Farewell, 
my beauty, for the present ; I hope to have some grand news 
for you on my return." 

The door clanged to, the key grated in the wards of the 
lock, the bolt shot, and the girl was alone with her grief 
and despair. 

Kathleen bowed her face on her hands and wept, a flood of 
tears relieving the pent-up agony of her mind. A helpless 
and tortured prisoner, with an unbearable prospect of ruin 
and shame — a host of savage and merciless butchers gone to 
slay those whom she held dearest on earth, and she herself 
unable to avert the approaching catastrophe — it was a moment 
of the most poignant anguish to our poor heroine. 

At length her lamentation ceased from very fatigue, and as 
her red and pained eyes wandered around her dreary cell, her 
gaze rested on the bit of paper that Harrison had produced on 
boasting of the murder of the priest. With trembling fingers 
and horror-stricken breast she picked it up. The summer 
twilight was fast fading, but sufficient light straggled through 
the narrow window to enable her to read the scroll bespat* 
tered with the gore of the unfortunate soggarth. It was in 
the handwriting of O'Conor Sligo and ran as follows t— 

41 Whereas we are certified that the unexpected insurrection 
did arise in defence of our good faith and holy Mother, the 
Catholick Romane Church, and of his Majestie s prerogative 
Royall, both which being lately intended by the Protestants 
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Of England and Ireland to be abolished, wherefore I, Teig 
O'Connour Sligo, Colonell of the Irish Regiment for the 
County of Sligo, doe hereby command all the inhabitants cr 
the parish of Calry, as you are naturally obliged to obey the 
Roman e Church, to pay or cruse to be paved unto Father 
Connour O'Hart, Pastour of thr said parish, all such tithes and 
other duties as he can find out were impayed unto the former 
Minister of the said parish, and in failing hereof I promise to 
assist him as I best can, as itness my hand this 17th of 
January." 

It was a curious document, couched in the idiom of the 
time, the proper names bein in the original carefully under- 
scored, and so on ; and as he maiden perused it she felt 
assured that Harrison's fiendish boast had too sure a foun 
dation, and the thought of being in the power of such 1 
monster came upon her in all its appalling force and reality, 

But suddenly another thought flashed like a ray of benign 
sunshine into the gloom of her mind — the thought of a plan 
of escape ; and as she dwe't earnestly on it her spirits revived, 
and the black despair tint had oppressed her seemed to 
vanish like night at the approach of the Aurora. She knelt 
and prayed, and the hope new-born within her breast bore 
fruit more precious than he golden apples of the Hesperides. 

She was still kneeling in prayer when her prison door again 
opened, and admitted tnis time her vixenish gaoler, bearing a 
light. A very unprepossessing female was Kathleen's guardian ; 
a gaunt old Scotchwoman, her eyes rheumed, and her sallow 
countenance pucker A into a thousand wrinkles, with bristly, 
gray hairs sprouting on her skinny chin and straying in un- 
sightly locks from beneath the long hanging ears of a dirty cap. 

"An' ye're pra, in' the noo', my bonny bairn — hee, hee) 
Awa' wi' thy Popish rot. I ken weel the mark o' the beast 
is on ye, but the deil mauna show his sooty hoof amang true 
Christians. Sr to bed at once, ye daft hussie, an' dinna keep 
a puir body "rae her hammock any langer. Hoots 1 how 
godly we ar* at times 1 99 

With a f ,arfully beating heart our heroine commenced to 
disrobe herself — for the last time, she hoped and prayed, in 
that devested chamber — and was soon stretched in apparenl 
repo e on the wretched pallet. The hag, after a long and 
loving pull at a black bottle, which appeared and disappeared 
* 1 rather a mysterious manner, followed her example ; and 
silence, save for the breathing of its two occupants, reigned 
in the darkened chamber. 
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An hour passed — an hoar that was an age of painful anxiety 
and suspense to Kathleen, who now raised herself gently on 
her elbow. Her harsh old warden seemed plunged in a deep 
sleep, her usquebaugh-smelling breath coming regularly 
enough. Another moment, and the white-clad figure of the 
maiden was standing ghost-like on the floor of the room. 

The key of the door! She got it immediately from the 
pocket of the crone's gown, and clasped with a fever of 
commingled joy and fear the cold bit of iron that was to give 
her the first step to liberty. With nervous hands sh$ threw 
on her clothes, donned the dirty cap of the hag, which article 
(hat lady had taken off on retiring to rest, and threw over ail 
a large, hooded cloak of red plaid, also belonging to the 
latter, who wore it constantly. 

Thus disguised, Kathleen stepped towards the dcor, placed 
the key in the lock, and turned it, her heart giving a great 
leap at the click of the moving bolt. Withdrawing the key, 
she cautiously opened the door, the harsh grating of the 
hinges seeming to vibrate through her frame in the act, and 
stole out of the chamber. 

Agony and terror ! 

Cautious as was her exit, her skirt had caught in the lamp, 
as it stood on a chair near the door, and crash it fell on the 
floor, with a noise terrible to Kathleen's ears as the roar of a 
park of artillery. In an instant a shrill shriek rang through 
the gloom of the chamber, as the hag leaped up in a sitting 
posture ; in another Kathleen had locked the door on the 
outside and was flitting rapidly along the corridor. 

Down a spiral stone stairs she ran, and found herself in a 
long passage, at the further end of which glared many torches, 
whose yellow light fell on the forms of several armed men. 
At the same time she felt the cool night breexe blowing 
on her cheeks, and perceived that the passage terminated 
ti the chief entrance to the castle, the gate of which stood 
ajar. 

Drawing the hood of the cloak well over her face, and 
assuming as well as she could the stooped attitude of her 
now imprisoned jailor, she slowly advanced with a hobbling 
rait towards the open doorway, her heart beating all out of 
narmonv with her progress. 

" Guid Lord ! what under heaven is that ?'* exclaimed one 
man, as he caught sight of the bent and tottering figure so 
silently approaching him and his companions. 

" Heuch, mon, it's onlv auld Elshie— dang b*r auld bones 1 
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Whaur the de'il is the doited callant gangin' a'sich an hoar ?" 
said another. 

44 Whaur but a-coshering with Satan an' a* his bairns, the 
warlocks and witches o' this accursed country. Hey, Elshie, 
whaur's yer broomstick ? I ken ye'll hae a gruesome ride the 
merit" 

And the third speaker laughed loudly. 

" Ay, ay, whaur s yer auld broomstick, Elshie ?" chorused 
the rest ; but as the supposed Elshie drew near, they made 
way to let her pass, some even shrinking in fear, with all their 
Scottish mistrust of night-walking old women. 

The escaping captive had gained the outside of the door 
when she ran almost into the face of a sentinel, who was there 
plying his nocturnal beat. 

" Ho 1 who goes ?" cried the man, as he threw his musket 
to his shoulder and approached the glowing end of his quick- 
match to the priming. 

44 Gadso !" he instantly ejaculated, " 'tis but that d d 

auld Elshie. Gangin' on her friend's wark, J daur say. My 
faith, had we her in Glasgow toun we'd soon speer the mar* 
o' Beelzebub on her hide, and then th* thumbscrews and the 
tar-barrels should hae their ain. Harkee, Elshie," he said, 
in a loud voice, 44 an' ye gang that gait our boys may meet 
ye an' shoot ye for a Papist witch. An' (sotto voce) I pray the 
Lord they may riddle your infernal auld carcase to rags, ye 
pawky auld hag o' blazes !" 

And all this time Elshie in propria persona was screaming 
like a trapped wild cat. and beating her bony hands in rage 
on the strong panels of her chamber door. 

The pseudo Elshie knew this, and that the alarm of her escape 
should soon bring hot pursuers on her trail ; and on gaining 
a safe distance from the castle she relinquished her assumed 
feeble gait for a rapid walk — a run — a swift, breathless, head- 
long race for liberty. 

The caged bird was free 1 

On hurried Kathleen — on in eager speed under the blue, 
star-spangled vault of heaven — on, anywhere, anywhere from 
that odious prison she had just quitted, from that stronghold 
of evil looming behind her. Now she dashed through an 
intricate copse, where the rude brambles scratched her flesh 
and tore her clothing to rags ; now she hurried across a level 
waste of stony ground ; and again she waded through a cool 
babbling brook. Her dark hair streamed behind her on the 
night sephyrs, which came in gentle whispers around her, 
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kissing her cheeks and cooling her heated blood. Thnce 
she stumbled and fell on the rough ground, to arise with 
bleeding hands and face, but the pain only accelerated her 
flight. 

At length fatigue compelled her to reduce her run to a 
walk, and her walk soon became a slow, tottering pace, 
which ended in her seeking the welcome seat afforded by 
a moss-clad rock. She was now many miles from Manor* 
Hamilton. 

Our Wild Rose was in a truly doleful condition. Her face 
and neck, arms and feet, were smeared with the blood of many 
aching scratches. Her feet, in particular, gave her intense 
pain, bruised as they were with sharp stones and torn with 
piercing thorns, for caution had made her lay aside her shoes 
on leaving her prison. Her gaoler's plaid cloak and long-eared 
cap, which had stood her in such good stead, had flown off 
in her flight, and only her own garments, hanging about her 
in shreds and tatters, now covered her panting form. And so 
the poor fugitive girl sat alone out on the dark hillside, out 
under the silent summer heaven. 

After a short rest her first action was to kneel on the ground 
beside her rocky seat, and pour forth a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving, after which, feeling much restored and re- 
freshed, she rose to her feet with a very pertinent question 
trembling on her lips : 

Whither should she go now? 

The answer swiftly came — she should go to Dromahairt 
and acquaint her lover and her brother of their danger. A 
very commendable resolution, no doubt ; — but how lay the 
road to Dromahaire ? 

As she was mentally struggling- with this perplexing query, 
a terrible sound in the direction she had come was borne to 
her ears and caused the blood to rush freezing to her heart. 
She listened with bated breath to what seemed to be net 
death-note. 

The baying of bloodhounds I 

A long, weird, savage yell, wailing far away over the bleak, 
night-shrouded moorland — distant, but approaching nearer 
and nearer, until the trembling girl thoughi »he could distin- 
guish, mingling with the voices of the dogs, the voices of 
scarcely less savage men. 

Again Kathleen was afoot. Again she was winging her 
way as it were like a scared bird over the desolate country. 
No prospect of succour or protection had she to cheer her 
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oil. No signs of human life appeared on either hand of her 
dreary path, save, *ndeed, the charred and blackened walls of 
roofless cabins that had long before been visited with the 
torch of the destroyer. 

At length, as she harried through a narrow gorge, whila 
the pursuing bloodhounds seemed to cry her knell almost 
at her back, she thought she saw a light glimmering in 
the distance. She ran towards it with all her remaining 
Strength. 

" Stand I Whe goes there ?" rang a loud demand in her 
ears, and she saw the dark forms of a horse and its rider 
looming out of the darkness at her very side. It was a 
mounted trooper, and the light she saw was the red glow 0/ 
his lighted match. 

Instinctively recognising an enemy, she turned and fled 
with a faint scream of alarm. The report of a musket rang 
out on the night air, a lurid tongue of fire lit up the sur- 
rounding darkness for a moment, and a bullet sang close by 
our heroine's ear. 

Next instant the wild gorge reverberated the hoofstrokes 
of the trooper's horse as he dashed after the flying girl. Not 
far had he to ride. The weak object of his pursuit halted, 
tottered, and fell prone on the earth, her overwrought frame 
and mind sunk in a deep and deadly swoon. 

Dismounting at the spot where she lay, the man raised her 
limp and apparently lifeless body in his arms. 

" Corp an diaoul I a woman !" he exclaimed. 

A Puritan speaking Irish I the reader mav say, in surprise, 
Let us explain. The trooper who now held Kathleen in his 
arms was none other than Edmund Boy O'Hugh, the assassin 
of Lord Caulfield, and now a renegade as well as a murderer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN IMPORTANT " PIECE OF SERVICE" FRUSTRATED, 

" Hollo, comrade, what hast thou got there ?" inquired thw 
foremost of a band of horsemen that, alarmed by the shot 
just fired, came riding to the spot where O'Hugh held the 
senseless Kathleen in his arms. 

"Thunder of war I friend, hast thou a winged witch?" 
cried the speaker. " Gadzooks t what a bloody face it is I — 
is she dead ?" 

" I fancy not," replied O'Hugh ; "but we'll find that out 
presently. By-the-by, what shall we do with the baggage — 
fling her here, I suppose ?" 

" Exactly," said his interrogator ; — " our ride is too rough 
for ladies — save the mark ! St Andrew to speed, I thought 
the rebels were upon us, and that we were in for another 
ambuscade ; but better luck than that. Not to you be the 
credit, though, for your shot may spoil our night's sport, and, 
to boot, bring the whole rebelly Irish crew about our ears in 
a trice. Hark ye, Frazer, I wot our captain makes it hot for 
ye on this account." 

" Can't help that, sergeant, 9 ' growled O'Hugh, now undei 
the alias of Frazer; — "this confounded hussy is all to 
blame." 

" Rascals, who fired that shot ? — where is the treacherous 
scoundrel ?" demanded a burly officer, as he rode into the 
midst of the party. 

" An't please you, captain, 'twas Frazer here," responded 
the sergeant ; — " he fired at this woman lying here." 

" A woman ! — where ?" inquired the officer, dismounting. 
" Ho I strike a light and let us see her ; — has the bullet gone 
home ?" 

" She is not dead, captain, but in a swoon," was the answer, 
and next moment the light of a torch flashed on the group 
Kneeling, the officer gazed into the face of the prostrate gir$ 
and immediately started to his feet, with a loud, rapid oath 01 
intense surprise. 

"Tis she, by heavens, 'tis she I — How the devil comes 
this?" 

He gazed long and earnestly a second time at that Dallid, 
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Mood-streaked face, now so motionless and tranquil. Quickly 
his amazement changed into triumph and satisfaction, and he 
looked up with a strange smile. 

" Frazer, my man, I forgive your imprudence for the prize 
you've maJe. Fill me your helmet with water from thy stream 
fonder." 

O'Hugh quicklv did as he was desired, and Gilbert Harrison 
laved the face of his recaptured victim. A few dashes of the 
cold water, and with a long sigh Kathleen moved her limbs 
with a convulsive motion. She opened her eyes, but closed 
them again on catching sight of the mocking countenance of 
her enemy, and a violent shudder agitated her frame. 

"It is an evil dream," she murmured; — "grant it, O 
Blessed Mother! — only a bad and frightful dream 1" 

" A dream, is it ?" grated the malicious voice of Harrison ; 
— " no, no, my queen, but a happy reality. Now, my sweet 
Kathleen, will you longer resist the hand of fate that has 
guided your erring feet this way — brought you again to my 
arms — ha, ha !" 

Suddenly the deep baying of bloodhounds was heard neat 
at hand, and presently two dogs of that kind came bousing 
through the pass, and rushed straight at Kathleen, as ii • ley 
would tear her to pieces. She uttered a piercing shriek as 
the animals' yell reached her ears. 

" The dogs I the dogs !— I am lost !" 

The troopers with difficulty drove off the bloodhounds, and 
very soon a small party of men was seen approaching in the 
gloom. 

"Stand there, and give the word,* 9 shouted a trooper 
levelling his piece in their direction. 

" Manor-Hamilton," was the breathless reply. " Is the girl 
caught ?" 

" That she is, my hearties — the pigeon is trapped," said 
Harrison ; " but we ourselves shall guard her for the time 
being. Ay, the damsel seems to love excitement so merrily 
that we will even take her with us to Dromahaire, and treat 
her with the sight of a cheering bonfire. There, my beauty, 
you are yourself again, and Frazer will lend you a seat 
behind him. Care her well, my man, for our dove is rather 
flighty." 

Our heroine was placed on horseback behind O'Hugh, to 
whom she was secured by a broad leathern belt passing round 
the waists of both. 

*o, so," remarked Harrison, with approbation ; — " and 
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now, my beauty, be prepared to witness the last of that cub % 
O'Tracy " 

But Kathleen only hung her head in tearless and silent 
grief as the horsemen moved off with her in their midst. 
Harrison rode close beside his prisoner, as if still apprehen- 
sive of losing her, and ere they had ridden far he was cautiously 
touched on the shoulder by the so-called Frazer. 

" Pardon, Captain Harrison/' said O'Hugh, in a whisper, 
" but about this O'Tracv you've just mentioned — know you if 
he was in the North in last winter ?" 

44 What a question, fellow I Well, now that I remember, I 
believe he travelled there with that firebrand, O'Reilly — the 
Slasher, as the rebels call him ; — at least I've heard so. Well 
what then ?" 

"Then," whispered Caulfield's assassin, with fierce em* 
phasis, " it is the same cur, and one I've sworn mortal ven- 
geance against — ay, and I mean to keep my vow.' 9 

" Your enemy I — how ?" 

" How » 

And the villain paused in a dilemma, for a true explanation 
would be his speedy doom. He paused in confusion, and 
then attempted a laugh, but it was a broken and hollow one. 

" No matter, captain," he stammered at length ; " enough, 
he is my enemy, and I will have mv revenge." 

" Confound the man I what ails him ?" blurted Harrison. 
Pass the word for Captain Harrison," rang out a voice ; 
— " the colonel would speak with him." 

"All right," exclaimed the individual named. "Fraser, 
ake good care of that slippery wench." 

And spurring his horse he galloped to the front. 

The Puritan force now executing a stealthy night march on 
the castle of Dromahaire consisted of about six hundred men, 
horse and foot, marching along the rugged road in a long, 
snake-like column. It was made up of two hundred of 
Hamilton's own men and about four hundred men of the 
regiment of Sir William Cole, the latter detachment having 
arrived only that day at Manor-Hamilton. 

At the head of the column its three commanders rode 
abreast, conversing in alternately low and excited tones. 
There was Sir Frederick Hamilton, mounted on his strong 
destrier, his broad-leaved beaver drawn low over his truculent 
countenance, one hand twitching nervously at his cross-belt, 
and the other holding his horse's rein. Next to him, the 
middle figure, was Li<mtanant-Colonel Acheson, of the 
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Enniskillen regimen t, a stoat and soldierly man; and on 
Acheson's left rode a grave and elderly personage, of semi* 
tlerical, semi-military appearance, his sober locks falling from 
beneath a low-crowned hat, and a white neck-cloth knotted 
in a great bow under his chin, the ends hanging over a steel 
corselet. This was Dean Berkeley of Clogher, the son-in-law 
of Sir William Cole. 

41 Believe me, gentlemen," Hamilton was saying earnestly, 
" this piece of service we are upon to-night will well redound 
to onr credit Dromahaire is garrisoned but by a few poor 
Irish rogues under their colonel, the rebel, Owen O'Rourke, 
and they cannot hold out against us. Besides, think how 
good the work of removing such a thorn as yon castle from 
our side, and of releasing Sir Robert Hannay and his family 
from their long captivity there." 

"Granted, Sir Frederick, granted; but though we have 
agreed to this undertaking, pray remember Sir William's 
orders to us on our leaving Enniskillen were most strict and 
peremptory," said Acheson, quietly; "we must not be forty- 
eight hours from our garrison." 

" Forty-eight hours, indeed I having to perform in that time 
forty long miles' march through woods and mountains ; let 
any man judge what service in that time is fit to be ventured 
on." 

*' Laugh as ye may, sir," struck in Dean Berkeley, tartly, 
" an't please ye, remember the lying message that has brought 
us here — ay, sir, a false, lying message." 

Hamilton bit his lip in silent irritation. 

"Ay, colonel," continued the dean, "your messenger tells 
us ye are blocked up with a strong camp of rebels about your 
castle, and we ride post-haste to your relief. Lo and behold 
ye 1 the fields around your castle are clear ;— we see no 
rebels." 

" Nor have we ourselves seen them for nigh three months 
at least around our castle," replied Sir Frederick, wrathfully ; 
41 and methinks, gentlemen, since God has mercifully blest 
my undertakings hitherto with my own handful of soldiers, it 
were better not to engage the honour of what further service 
I intend upon such strict orders from Enniskillen, the success 
and event not being fit to be limited with timet" 

He suddenly reined up his horse as if to turn back the way 
he had come and relinquish his design on Dromahaire for 
the time being, though really he had no intention of so 
doinp. The feint was a craftv one, but jt appealed very 
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little to the mind of the warlike churchman, who merely 
halted, following Hamilton's example. 

" Have with you, colonel/' he exclaimed, sententiously, 
4 have with you with all my heart/ 1 

But Colonel Acheson seized Hamilton's rein. " No, no," 
he said, " we will continue our march, and perhaps it may 
be successful in the end. This is no time for division and 
dissension. What would the Lords Justices say ? " 

" What would the Lords Justices say ? Ay, Colonel Acheson, 
no more pertinent question than this could meet the ears of 
either Cole or Hamilton ; and the reader will pardon us if 
we digress a little in order to show its peculiar import. It is 
an historical fact that from the outbreak of the insurrection 
the Lords Justices mentioned, vis., Borlase and Parsons, did 
all in their power to drive the Irish everywhere to revolt, with ' 
a view to the ultimate confiscation of their estates ; and in 
this cunning scheme they had no more eager supporters than 
Cole and Hamilton. These two worthies vied jealously with 
each other as to which should merit the greater reward from 
the English Government, and each paid for his prospective 
share of land-plunder in the blood of the unhappy Irish. As 
a proof of his good service, Sir William Cole reported to 
Dublin Castle how with 2,400 swordsmen he was the means </ 
slaving "7,000 of the vulgar sort," within the circuit of a few 
miles of Enniskillen ; while Sir Frederick Hamilton, for his 
part, wrote "a particular account of the services of the horse, 
and foot companies garrisoned at Manor-Hamilton" — a 
dreary record of alleged murder, plunder, and burning, com- 
mitted on the Irish. And here is the key of the anything 
but amiable relations existing between the respective lords 
of Enniskillen and Manor-Hamilton. 

As Acheson's hand was laid on his horse's bridle! Hamil- 
ton smiled sarcastically, but immediately brought his charger 
to a halt. 

" Very good, colonel," he wmarked, drily ; " let us hope 
our worthy dean will raise no further objections— for if he 
ope his godly mouth with another, ' nay/ verily the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon must be sheathed for the nonce. 
How now, Harrison 5 — what meant that shot ? " 

" In truth, very little," replied the individual named, who 
had ridden up at this moment : " in fact nothing, save the 
recapture of one of our prisoners who had escaped since 
we quitted Manor-Hamilton." 
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"A prisoner escaped I — how so?" asked Hamilton. 
•'Devil knows, colonel/ 9 responded his officer, with his 
hoarse laugh, "though perchance there may be treason 01 
witchcraft in it All I know is that our little Papist ring- 
dove managed to fly from our rough dove-cot, and that we've 
jnst trapped her and clipped her wings." 

M Humph ! confound the wench/' grumbled the Puritan 
\eader ; " had I my own way with her, little trouble she'd 
give us more. But the night is wearing fast away — let us push 
on speedily. Quick march 1 " 

And with increased speed the long column of horse and 
foot wended its way towards Dromahaire. 
As if in a dream Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin found herself borne 



faint, trembling and exhausted. The many bruises and lacera- 
tions she had received in her wild flight were bitterly aching, 
and she felt as if red-hot needles were being plunged into her 
flesh. As already mentioned, a strong leathern belt bound 
her to the renegade, but this left her arms free, affording her 
a little relief. She felt deadly weak and ill, and every jolting 
motion of the horse on which she rode was torture to her 
weak, girlish frame. Placing her hands on the renegade's 
shoulder, she endeavoured to repose her drooping head upon 
them, but in vain. She was kept rigidly awake to her un- 
happy position, and was carried rudely onwards, surrounded 
by an array of dark figures, by the tread of horses' hoofs, and 
the jingle of arms and accoutrements. 

At length she was conscious of a halt, and then a horse* 
man brushed hastily by her side. 

" The main bodv halts here foi orders," said the voice of 
Harrison ; " front files advance ; — dead silence on your lives." 

O'Hugh was one of the horsemen to ride forward at the 
command of Harrison, who again urged his steed close beside 
that of the former, in order to whisper hoarsely in our 
heroine's ear : 

" Here we are at your journey's end, and now, my birdie, 
you shall see a little excitement. Pray for O'Tracy, if yon 
wish, for the poor fellow shall not live to the daylight." 

" See — there is Dromahaire," he remarked, ere they had 
ridden long together ; and Kathleen beheld the familiar old 
tower of the O'Rourke's Castle rising before her, cut out 
clearly and squarely against the starlit sky. She was still 
gazing in a whirlwind of emotion at this object, when Harri- 
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son dismounted, and the next instant she heard his voice 
joined in eager converse with those of Hamilton and others 
almost at her elbow. 

She listened mechanically, and a shudder of horror passed 
over her as she discovered th. I the Puritan leaders were 
plotting the doom of Dromabaire. She continued to listen, 
and every cold-blooded suggestion of treachery and cruelty 
made her blood freeze, as she dwelt on the sad fate now being 
prepared for her lover, and her brother, and the other Irish 
within the walls of the castle now towering before her — the 
castle shortly to be wrapped in flair e aid surrounded by 
thirsty swords. 

" Exactly," Sir Frederick was saying, in reference to some 
foregoing remark, " exactly; there is a strong growth of ivy 
from the ground to the battlements, so that those brave 
fellows will have no difficulty in climbing straight into yon 
den of treason, and then " 

" Then," struck in Colonel Acheson, "all the bishops in 
Kilkenny shan't save the old rookery from destruction." 

" Nor the Philistines frae the edge o' the sword," remarked 
the dean. 

"Nor the rats and other vermin from the blazes," said 
Harrison. 

"Right," quoth the chief Puritan, gruffly; "but let them 
laugh who win. As yet the rogues have no suspicion of our 
presence, but we shall introduce ourselves in good time. 
Now, my lads," he said, addressing some half dozen men who 
stood near, " you know your work. As soon as you've gaine 
the battlements and brained the rebels' sleepy entries, ma e 
straight for the chief portal, throw it open, and leave the rest 
to as. Come, my gallants, make haste." 

The men addressed stole off cautiously towards the castle 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

" Is the rest arranged ? " inquired Hamilton of his col- 
leagues. 

" Yes," replied Gilbert Harrison. " Stewart's company is 
gone round by the wood, ready to pop in the gate as soon as 
those brave fellows yonder throw it open, which heaven 
grant they may I " 

" Amen to that," rejoined the other in low, excited tones ; 
" but keep the men silent — the least noise might ruin all." 

Then there was a pause — a dead, silent pause. It seemed 
an age of weary dread and anxiety to our Wild Rose, as she 
sat behind O'Hugh, her breath coming in short, quick gasps. 
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her heart beating rapidly and violently, her eyes fixed in a 
long, painful, and intense stare on the doomed castle, while 
her mind dwelt on the terrible carnival of fire and sword 
about to be enacted before her face. Oh, could she save 
that hoary castle and its inmates from impending doom 1 Oh, 
could she thwart trie evil design of the merciless crew that 
surrounded her ! How could she play the part of the heroic 
maid of Bregenz, and by a timely warning save her people 1 
How ? " The least noise," said the Puritan leader, " might 
ruin all/' Could she cause that noise ? She might scream, 
indeed, but her weak voice would scarcely be heard at such a 
distance. 

While she was thus painfully musing, there flashed upon 
her mind an idea happy as an inspiration from heaven. 
With a fervent, mental prayer for its success, she at once 
proceeded to put it in execution. 

Cautiously stealing her hand round her captor's waist, hei 
fingers came in contact with a hard and cold substance, 
which she at once grasped. It was the brass-mounted butt 
of a pistol-^the object of her search. In a moment she 
drew the weapon from the renegade's belt ; in a moment she 
turner* its muzzle into the air and drew the trigger. 

Louv <%og the report, a lurid streak of fire leaped into the 
air, horses pranced and reared wildly in sudden alarm, and 
O'Hugh, turning in his saddle, seized the captive by the 
throat. 

A scene of great confusion ensued. 

" Betrayed, betrayed 1 " exclaimed several of the Puritans. 

" Seize the traitor ! " commanded Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
in a terrible voice; and immediately O'Hugh and Kathleen 
were dragged from their seats and bound with cords. They 
were scarcely secured, when the men who had started to 
scale the castle walls, came hurrying back. 

" No use, colonel," panted the foremost ; " that shot, curse 
on whoever fired it! has alarmed the rebels; some of us 
have been shot like owls among the ivy; — no use, I say." 

Again the Puritan leaders held a rapid whispered council, 
which ended in a number of sappers being despatched with 
picks and crowbars to make a breach in the walls. The 
attempt proved futile. A crackling of musketry sounded from 
the battlements and loopholes of Dromahaire, and through 
the darkness the quick, bright flashes were seen leaping down 
like fiery arrows on the assailants, who were driven back in 
disorder, one of Hamilton's musketeers being shot dead on 
the spot, and another mortally wounded. 
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The grim Sir Frederick clenched his hands and stamped 
his feet in impotent wrath; and his chagrin was increased 
when Colonel Acheson advised him to relinquish the attack 
on the castle for the time being, and return home. 

" Ay, ay," chimed in Dean Berkeley, " let us return forth* 
with. Verily the hand of the Lord is against us this night. 
Come, gentlemen, the time limited by our governor is up, 
and we must e'en draw homewards. What a dance we've 
been led, forsooth ! In good faith, Sir William did not send 
as to take in castles, but " 

" I would advise you, dean," interrupted Hamilton, angrily, 
" not to meddle with what is out of your element." 

" Hoity-toity, Sir Frederick," was the tart reply; " let your 
temper bide ; water is out of my element, and yet I can 
swim." 

" Gentlemen, even let us tarry here till morn'," said the 
other, in angry entreaty. 

" By your leave, colonel," returned the dean, u whoever 
would command the Enniskillen men must speak to me. Not 
an hour will we stay here, but home at once to Fermanagh." 

"Yes, if you will," cried Hamilton, in a rage; "but, by 
heaven, not with a cattle prey from the county Leitrim. Have 
you, then, only come hither to make use of my force to prey 
a country for you ? Observe, I pray you, the unworthy car- 
riage of your Enniskillen soldiers. While we are spending 
our lives and blood in this service, your horsemen are rambling 
the county, driving in horses and cows, and your footr 
running after muttons, catching, killing, and wasting under 
every bush. Colonels and captains, it is a shame for ye, 
seeing ye are six times our number, to offer to take anything 
from us ; neither shall ye. Ho, Harrison, Dougall, let your 
fellows seize those cattle for our own use; by bell, no Leitrim 
horse, beef, or mutton shall pass the gates of Manor- 
Hamilton." 

At their commander's word a number of Hamilton's men 
spurred forward and surrounded a number of horses, kine, 
and sheep which the Enniskillen men had collected from the 
jurrcutiuing fields. 

Colonel Acheson and his brother officers looked on at this 
move of Hamilton's with assumed indifference, and their men 
pliantly enough relinquished their prey. But Dean Berkeley 
by no means relished the arrangement. i 

u Verily this is unfair," he exclaimed, in an excited tone ; < 
i* why should we give up our spoil to you ? There is % horse 
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there which I caught with my own two hands within this 
hour — I demand him. 9 ' 

" No, dean," replied the Undertaker, with bitter sarcasm ; 
"since yon have deserved no better amongst us yon shall 
carry no horse hence to brag of. But, mark me, I would that 
the best two horses in my stable, with £$oo to boot, had been 
sent ere this to yourself and your father-in-law in Enniskillen, 
so that you might not have come this march ; for, by my faith, 
you've carried yourself this night more like a devil than a 
dean/ 9 

" The compliment is worthy of Sir Frederick Hamilton,' 
rejoined the dean, coolly. " Come, gentlemen, right about, 
and ho for Enniskillen." 

And the Enniskillen force set off on their homeward march. 

" Plague go with you," murmured Hamilton. 

" Now," he said, sternly, addressing Gilbert Harrison, 
* take six men and shoot that traitor Frazer, like the dog he 
is; — come, despatch." 

"It was not Frazer' s fault," said a trooper, deferentially, 
" but the girl's : it was she who fired the shot." 

" Humph ! well, release Frazer and send bim about his 
business; may my curse go with him, for the rascal has 
spoiled our sport." 

" Whither shall I go, colonel ?" cried O'Hugh alias Fraxer, 
piteously. 

"Go to the devil, sirrah, and be thankful your life is 
spared." 

" And the girl ?" inquired Gilbert Harrison, hoarsely. 

" The treacherous wench shall back with us ; 'fore heaven, 
the hangman's rope shall mark her puny neck — she shall 
Swing. March 1" 

The Puritan column retraced its route to Manor-Hamilton, 
and when the gray morning light made objects visible there 
was no trace of an enemy around the castle of Dromahaire 
save a few dead bodies and a few scattered muskets. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE BAY OF SLIGO. 



" The wind shakes up the fleecy clouds 



To kiss the ruddied mom, 
And from their awful misty shrouds 

The mountains are new-torn : 
The sea lies fresh with open eyes ; 

Night-fears and moaning dreams, 
Brooding like clouds on nether skies. 

Have sunk below, and beams 
Dance on the floor, like golden flies, 



The first gray dawn of a September morning was beginning 
to break over the bay of Sligo. By degrees the lofty sur- 
rounding hills had come forth ghostlike from the gray shroud 
of mist which enveloped them ; by degrees the dark-rolling 
clouds, which had warred furiously over the broad heaven 
during a wild night of thunder, lightning and rain, had 
diminished their forces, until at length none of them 
remained save a few gigantic nimbi, the survivors of the 
elemental battle, which now, crowned with a crimson coronal 
of victory by the rising sun, moved in a solemn march of 
triumph across the deep blue firmament. 

Out from the mist came slowly the features of the pic- 
turesque landscape, in which the wild and savage of nature 
was curiously blended with the serene and cultivated — out 
they came slowly and steadily, until the tossing breakers 
caught the morning light on their white crests, and the 
towering mountains raised their summits boldly and distinctlj 
against the glowing eastern sky. 

In the crimson dawning light every rugged cliff and mountain 
along the romantic coast of Sligo seemed to have the 
memory of its own historic association or weird legend 
clinging around it like a spell, and to be haunted by tht 
shades of the valorous chieftains who frequented those shores 
«n the days of old — though, indeed, at all ages, since the 




Some white- win gea ship, a wandering star 
Of ocean, piloting afar." 



W. Aixinoham. 
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remote time when the prows of the magic Tuatha de Danaans 
grated on its pebbly shore to the modern year when the 
mysterious Jacknel appeared and vanished, Flying Dutchman- 
like, on its water, the bay of Sligo has had a more than 
ordinary share of celebrity. 

To the north-east arose in rugged grandeur the famed moun- 
tain known to the Elizabethan geographers as " the high hills 
of Benbolbin, where yearlie timbereth a falcon esteemed the 
hardiest in Ireland " — hoary, magnificent Binbulbin ! sacred 
to the Ossianic lay, on whose side the valorous DiarmuiA 
panted out his life, while Fionn watched in gloomy elation 
the death throes of Grainne's hapless champion ; and around 
whose base clashed for centuries the blades of the contending 
hosts of Connaught and Tirconnell. Stretching from this 
celebrated hill to the sea lay the fertile plain of ancient 
Machaire Eabha, once the territory of '* O Scannaill of the 
sweet mouth," sprinkled over with remarkable sites; 
amongst which may be instanced Cuildreimne, where 
was fought the bloody "battle of the book" that drove 
Columbkille into exile ; and Lissadill, where the irritable son 
of song, Murray O'Daly, slew with his axe Finn O'Brolloghan, 
the aes graidh or steward of O'Donnell More O'Donnell — 
which event drove the rash bard a fugitive through Ireland 
Out in the ocean to the north of this plain, its iron precipices 
hurling back in foam the white waves of the Atlantic, lay the 
lonely island of Inishmurray, once the sacred retreat of St 
Dicholla and his monks, and the first part of the West to 
witness the descent of the voracious Danish ravens. To the 
southward, beyond Oyster Island — which Cromwell's settling 
agents would plant, like Coney Island, with families from 
New England— and beyond Bishop Bron's lonely ruined 
church on the shore of Cuil-Iorra, rose the lofty sides of 
Knocknarea, crowned with its conspicuous cairn, the Miosgan 
Meidhbhe ; and further off in the misty distance to taie east 
appeared Slieve-da-en, or the mountain of the two birds, 
while the long, irregular ridge of Sliave Gh<unh stretched 
away obliquely in gray perspective to the west. 

The low-lying hills and dales, tlie rushirig, impetuous 
streams, and the sweeping belts of dark, silent wood as yet 
lay in cold, sombre shadow, and a raw and cfiilly wind was 
wailing in low, dreary monotone around the coast 

On a large tongue of land projecting into Sligo Bay was 
posted a party of the Irish insurgents. The tongue of land 
alluded to is a remarkable one. It was anciently called R»* 
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Ceidc, and is now known as the Rosses. In the middle of 
the thirteenth century it was the scene of a bloody battle 
between Celt and Saxon, in which the heroic Godfrey 
O'Donnell, of Tirconnell, engaged Maurice Fitzgerald, the 
founder of Sligo Abbey, hand-to-hand, and gave him his 
death-stroke, receiving himself a wound from the effects of 
which he died while borne on a bier at the head of his 
clansmen at the fight of Lough Swilly. The old walls of the 
church of Creadran-kille mark the site of the main conflict, 
and it was in the shadow of this venerable ruin that the Irish 
soldiers were congregated. 

The cause of their being thus posted remains to be ex- 
plained. All through the long hours of the stormy autumn 
night they had been attentively watching two large ships 
which lay within the bay, where they had cast anchor the 
previous day — two rakish-looking, black-hulled vessels, whose 
appearance boded no good to the Irish cause in Sligo. As 
yet the vigil of the night picket had been unrewarded with 
any remarkable results. 

"No movement as yet,' 9 exclaimed the officer in command. 
14 1 scarcely thought those sharks would wait the daylight to 
carry out whatever black work they have in hand. Well, by 
the bones of Dathi, this is lucky. Let the rascals but wait 
till the sun comes dancing over Binbulbin, and they'll find 
their design shall run foul. 

The speaker was the redoubtable sergeant-major of the 
Sligo regiment, Teige Reagh O'Dowda, of Castletown, at the 
mouth of the Easky River, on the Sligo coast, one of the 
bravest, most energetic, and most determined of the insurgent 
officers of Connaught He it was who supplied the troops in 
North Connaught with powder. In O'Conor SI i go's force he 
ranked next to Lieutenant-Colonel Mac Donogh ; for the rank 
of sergeant-major was a more important one in the Irish 
army than we might opine nowadays. 

" Had we even one poor piece of ordnance," continued 
O'Dowda, " those craft yonder would keep a respectful dis- 
tance, or have their sides plugged ; but luck is against ui 
there. All we can do is to watch and wait, and see what 
clear daylight may bring us. So hurry up, old Grian, and 
give us another good look at the foe." 

With this address to the coming sun he wrapped himself 
closer in his large cloak and settled himself more comfortably 
on his seat, which was by no means a soft one, consisting as it 
did of a fallen fragment of the crumbling wall of the old church. 
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" Now, OTracy, my heart, pass me the flask there's 
nothing like usquebaugh to drive the ice out of one's 
stomach — nothing save love, or joy, or revenge. Well, here's 
success to the cause — tlainU 1 99 

" Slaintt, sergeant-major." 

" And now, my friend, please give me the details of the 
fast rampage of Hamilton's into those parts — that is, what 
occurred about a fortnight ago ; for I was away in my own 
place at the time — pox on my bad luck, say I." 

The sergeant-major and Edmund sat apart from the rest of 
the men, who were gathered around the red glowing embers 
of a small fire, forming a picturesque group worthy of the 
pencil of Salvator Rosa. 

" The story is easily told, sad though it be," said our hero . 
" the Albanach wolves eluded our vigilance again in one of 
their night gallops, and blazing cabins and dead bodies 
marked their course through Carbery. But, heaven be 
praised 1 they got as good as they gave when we met them 
fairly, musket to musket and pike to pike. Our slaughtered 
innocents were avenged, and — ha, the signal." 

As the report of a musket discharged by a sentinel on the 
shore was borne on the chill morning air, all started to their 
feet and hurried to the beach, gazing whence they soon 
perceived the cause of the alarming shot* The two suspicious 
vessels bad put out their boats, which were pulling rapidly for 
Oyster Island. 

" Ho, fire the beacon, 9 ' commanded O'Dowda; "our boys 
in Sligo are on the alert Ready the boats, and let us get 
afloat at once ; the sea is rather rough, but we must weather 
it" 

His orders were quickly obeyed. On the highest part of 
the promontory sprang up a bright tongue of flame, warning 
the people of Sligo of the events afoot. The soldiers pro- 
ceeded to launch two large boats. The heavy breakers made 
this a matter of much difficulty, but perseverance triumphed, 
and very soon the two boats, each well filled with armed men, 
were pitching, toiling and straining among the white surges 

" Pull for the Oyster Island," shouted O'Dowda; and the 
oars, pulled by strong arms, rose and fell with good time and 
regularity, driving the boats onward, plunging, through the 
green water. 

" Well done, Sligo 1 99 exclaimed Edmund OTracy. " See, 
there goes the answering signal." 
He pointed to a pale point of light, surmounted by a dark 
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column of smoke, visible faraway on the coast towards Sligo. 
At the same time several lurid tongues of fire sprang up on 
Oyster Island, showing that its invaders were already 
busy in their work of plunder. At this spectacle cries of 
anger and vengeance arose from the men in the two boats, 
and the sturdy oarsmen bent them to their oars with fresh 
energy. 

" Monuariox the poor people yonder 1 " ejaculated O'Dowda; 
" those pirates are playing the devil ; — heaven send us in time 
to stop their pranks. APanam an diaoul but the roofs of the 
poor cabins are all afire. There go the blazes — there, and 
there, and there. Stretch to it, ma bouchals ; stretch to it, for 
life or death." 

The beads of sweat were rolling down the rugged cheeks 
of the oarsmen, but gallantly they tugged and strained at the 
huge oars. 

" Hallo !— look there ! " cried O'Tracy, pointing towards 
an old castle on the mainland, around which was visible a 
large multitude of people, all moving hither and thither as if 
in great excitement ; while further off, in a gorge between 
the hills, glittered the arms and accoutrements of a large 
party of soldiers, horse and foot. 

"Hamilton's Albanachs, I'll stake my life on it!" ex- 
claimed the sergeant-major, indicating the latter force, " and 
yonder are our friends, the O'Donnells and O'Gallaghers of 
Donegal. What a pretty bout there shall be presently ! " 

Even as he spoke the scattered reports of muskets were 
faintly borne over the water, as the contending parties on 
shore closed in deadly strife. The engagement lasted not 
long until the Puritan troops were seen retiring among the 
hills, still harassed by the victorious Ulstermen. At this 
last stage of the fighi O'Dowda's men sent up a lusty cheer, 
which was echoed from the shore. And still on sped the two 
boats through the angry water. 

Oyster Island was already close at hand, when the attention 
of O'Dowda was called to a large row-boat, well manned, 
which was standing directly across the course of the two 
boats, and making straight for the strange hostile vessels 
lying in the bay. 

By heavens," mused the Irish officer, aloud, " that one 
teems less like a friend than an enemy ; but it's likely we'll 
overhaul her ere she crosses our track.'' 

11 Look to your arms, men," he added ; " methinks this is a 
Scottish wolf, so be ready." 
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Of the two Irish boats, that in which O'Dowda and oar hero 
were seated happened to be the foremost ; but, though its 
rowers continued to pall lustily, the suspicious boat crossed 
its course about a cable's length ahead. At this moment 
O'Dowda hailed the latter craft : 

"Ho, there, lie on your oars, if you be friends/' he 
shouted ; — " who and what are you ? 99 

The answer was an irregular roll of musketry, and a shower 
of bullets whistled over the heads of the sergeant-major and 
his men. 

" Ha, I guessed so much," exclaimed O'Dowda. a Now 
ma houckals, take sure ain* and don't waste powder and 
ball give fire ! " 

The Irish volley flashed and rattled, and a series of sharp 
cries from the hostile boat betokened that some of the 
bullets had had their billets. As the sulphureous smoke was 
wafted away on the sea-breeze, the fugitive craft was discerned 
dashing off at unabated speed, the water foaming and hissing 
in her wake. And her course was straight for the two ships, 
privateers, or pirates, or whatever they might be. 

But now a long, shrill scream, a woman's scream of distress 
and entreaty, came over the waves, a cry which made Edmund 
O'Tracv start convulsively to his feet, and gaze with straining 
eyes after the receding boar The scream was repeated— 
again — again. 

Then Teige Reagh O'Dowda and his men, gazing on the 
erect figure of OTracy, were astonished to see the young 
man shake his clenched hand fiercely towards the enemy's 
boat, tear off his hat and wave it wildly in the air, and plant 
bis foot on the bulwarks as if he would spring into the sea, 
while he shouted frantic and vehement orders the while. 

For after two months of sad conjecture and black despond- 
ency, our hero was now having another glimpse of his darling 
Flower of Lough Gill. Yonder, before his eyes, sat Kathleen 
Ny-Cuirnin in the stern of that accursed boat There she sat, 
her pale face turned imploringly towards him, and her white 
arms stretched out for the protection he could not give. And 
there, by her side, his arm thrown around her, and his evil 
visage now leering mockingly in her agonised face, and now 
turned with a malignant expression of triumph and hatred 
towards her maddened lover, sat black Gilbert Harrison. 

" After them ! after them, for heaven's sake 1 " exclaimed 
OTracy, in his fearful excitement ; — " pull— pull — pull ! 99 

" Ajr. poll," echoed O'Dowda, taking in the situation at a 
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glance. " By the sword of old Brian, ma bouchals, we mast tare 
the poor colleen from that black-muzzled scoundrel 1 Well 
done : another few strokes like that and we'll run them down/' 

By this time the boat's course was altered and her head 
turned towards that in which sat our heroine and her enemy 
The stage of the chase which ensued was now most exciting 
Both boats were flying along the shore of the Oyster Island- 
on which the second Irish boat had landed her crew— and 
both were already under the guns of the strange vessels, 
which were moored close at hand. The Puritans reopened a 
brisk musketry fire on their pursuers, to which fire O'Dowda's 
men were unable to respond through fear of wounding the 
maiden, who sat in the fugitive's stern. On went the two 
boats, the pursuer gradually creeping closer and closer to the 
pursued. The voices of the men in either boat were hushed* 
There was no noise save the rumble of the oars in the row- 
locks, the plash of the water, and the dropping reports of 
muskets discharged by the pursued. Two of the Irish were 
already hit by the bullets of their enemies, but even they 
nursed their wounds without complaint, awaiting in silent 
suspense the turn of events. The distance between the two 
beats was lessening every moment, and it seemed as if the 
Puritans 9 boat must be overtaken lonp ere she could reach the 
vessel for which she was making, which vessel her crew were 
now excitedly signalling. ^ This ship, of course, lay straight 
ahead of the boats, while the second vessel, apparently her 
consort, was riding at anchor away to their starboard. 

Still Edmund OTracy stood in the bows of the pursuing 
boat, his heaving breast, fixed gaze, and compressed lips 
betokening his intense perturbation. The flying spray was ' 
blown in drenching showers over his person, saturating hta 
to the skin ; but he heeded it not Ever and anon he wiped 
the brine from his eyes, and dashed back his wet clinging 
hair from his fcce. Nearer and nearer he was brought to his 
beloved and to his enemy, and at length he drew his skian 
from its sheath and prepared for a vigorous spring into the 
almost overtaken boat before him. 

Bang ! — a light cloud of smoke drifted from the side of the 
ship to the starboard, and a round-shot sang over the beads 
of our hero and his friends. 

" Hal" ejaculated O'Dowda, " that shark yonder is going 
to show his teeth. His eye is crooked and his bit of iron is 
rone to frighten the feelauns. Three strokes more, ma 
beuckaU, and 90 
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Bang! — another shot from the ship. Not too high this 
time, sergeant-major. The ball struck the boat almost " 'twixt 
wind and water," crashing through her timbers and killing 
one of her crew. She was swamped almost directly, leaving 
her human cargo struggling in the water. 

As Edmund rose to the surface gasping for breath he felt 
himself instantly seized in the tenacious grasp of a drowning 
man. He made a wild effort to shake off that terrible clutch, 
but failed ; he was held by the arms in a grip of iron. One 
vague, misty glance he got of a chaos of pallid faces and 
tossing limbs in the boiling water around him, and then, 
bound as if with fetters of lead, he was dragged down- 
down— down. * 

The green water hissed and gurgled in his ears, and he 
felt as if a circlet of red hot iron were pressing around his 
head. Suddenly the strong arms that held him in such a 
nervous and destructive embrace relaxed their grasp, and 
striking out with his freed limbs he soon rose to the surface. 

Here he soon became sensible of his whereabouts. Land 
was not far distant. The rugged shore of Oyster Island 
was distant only a few perches, but those perches were com- 
posed of a white, furious, and heavy rolling surf, with which 
he should have to make a fierce and hard battle for life. He 
was a good swimmer, but the odds were greatly against 
him. He was much exhausted from his struggle to loosen the 
grasp of the drowning man. He wore an iron gorget, 
which, however light its weight might appear on terra firma, 
was certainly anything but a life-buoy in the water. And 
besides, Leander himself might shrink from buffeting through 
those Alps of surf that thunder on the coast of Sligo. 

Landwards, however, he toiled — toiled and laboured with 
all his remaining strength to reach those friendly though 
bare and bleak rocks that were stoutly resisting the fierce 
onset of the breakers. Now he was carried along on the 
undulating summit of a mighty swell, now he floated like a 
log in a tossing field of thick, yellowish froth, and again he 
sank into the hollow of a giant breaker, while tons of water 
burst with terrific roar over his head. 

But at length a receding wave left him deposited on a heap 
of sand and shingle, and he breathed a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving as he found himself safe and uninjured save for 
a few slight bruises from the rough stones, but yet he was 
in a species of cul de sac. Above him like a wall arose a cliff 
about ten feet high, imprisoning him to the breakers * apd the 
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next wave might wash him out to sea again like a cork. Ga- 
thering his strength and energy for a last effort, he sprang at 
the rocky wall and attempted to scale it. This he was un- 
able to do in time to avoid the next wave, but he sank hi t 
hands and feet firmly in various crevices, and awaited its 
coming. It came, drenched him again, and tried to tear him 
from his hold, but failed ; and in a moment or two his hand 
grasped the top of the cliff. 

" Saved, thanks be to God and the Virgin ! " he exclaimed 
aloud, as he panted and gasped for breath and strength. 

44 No, OTracy, not yet, v hissed a malicious voice over his 
head ; and looking up he saw shadowed over him the dark 
figure of a man standing on the cliff. 

" Ay, look at me, avic, " continued this individual, " for 
I'm the last man your eyes shall ever see on earth. Look at 
me, OTracy, you spawn of the Evil One. Ha, ha ! you 
know me now ; — Ned O'Hugh's face is not readily forgotten 
by his friends and enemies. " 

u O'Hugh, for the love of heaven, have mercy ! " entreated 
the helpless and exhausted OTracy, his love of life in- 
creasing, as it were, with a great bound at the prospect of the 
fearful death which hovered over him. 

* Pshaw 1 ask mercy from this clochawn first, 99 and the 
renegade poised a large, heavy stone in his two hands — " ask 
mercy from this stone that's going to smash your skull to 
pieces. My soul 1 how my heart leaped when I saw your 
white face dancing yonder among the waves I And how I 
laughed in my heart when I knew you were at my mercy — at 
the mercy of the man whom you drove forth an outcast from 
his kith and kin — of the man who swore to have your heart's 
blood, and who is now going to keep his promise — now, 
nowl" 

O'Hugh raised the stone over his head. OTracy closed 
his eyes and murmured a prayer. 

44 And now, " cried the renegade, in appalling tones, 11 may 
my curse, along with this stone, fall upon your head, and — 19 
No more did he say. A rigorous push from behind sent the 
miscreant, stone and all, flying over the cliff, and our hero, 
opening his eyes, saw gazing down upon him the face of Ser- 
eant-major Teige Reagh O'Dowda, who immediately seized 
ixn by the hand and drew him from death to life. 
44 Just in time, machree," exclaimed O'Dowda, cheerily ; 
41 another instant and your family banshee might have donned 
her sheet. That scoundrel is gone to feed the crabs ; come along." 
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He led OTracy to a rising ground a short distance off. 
Here were assembled several men with dripping garments, 
the survivors of the fatal occurrence in the water. The spot 
commanded a view of the entire of the little island and o! 
the surrounding water. The lately blazing cabins were still 
sending up black sullen wreaths of smoke, and in the bay, 
which expanded beyond, and which was now illumined by 
the full flood of the morning sunshine, was visible the spec* 
tacle of a ship on fire. 

"It is all over," said O'Dowda; "those infernal pirates 
have victualled their ships with the corn and cattle of the 
poor people of the island here, and plundered and set fire to 
that unlucky barque yonder, which the merchants of Sligo 
had loaded with various commodities ; but M'Donogh has 
driven the rascals off, and we're late for the sport. 

" But Kathleen — that is, the young lady, where is she ? 99 
inquired Edmund, his heart in his mouth. 

" Yonder, " replied O'Dowda, pointing to the two ships, 
which now with all sail set were disappearing on the horizon ; 
— " poor lass, I hope no evil may befall her. ' 

OTracy spoke not, but stood gazing in a mute, listless way 
at the far-off ships, his pallid face a very picture of utter 
despair. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A FRESH DISASTER. 

" Serried and rough as a field of ripe grain, 
Stand by your nag upon mountain and plain t 
Charge till yourselves or your foemen are slain ! 
Fight till yourselves or your foemen are slain !" 

Davis 

w Yes, my friends, everything is arranged — satisfactorily, 1 
trust— and we march to attack them in an hour's time." 

The speaker was Teige Reagh O'Dowda, whose tall and 
stalwart figure was the centre of a group of Irish officers 
standing beneath the shadow of the gray abbey walls of 
Creevelea. This venerable monastery was now occupied by 
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a large division of the insurgents, and resounded with the din 
and bustle of their preparations for marching. The place pre- 
sented a curious and lively scene. At the gateway built by 
the old Undertaker, Harrison, stood a sentinel with his match- 
lock on his shoulder, and over the same gateway waved the 
green banner of the Catholic Confederation. Rude, bearded 
faces glanced out through the mullioned windows, and ouf 
through the broken panes floated the confused hum of many 
voices. In an adjacent field, where stood a number of rude 
huts of sods and wattles, surrounded by several large smoking 
and flaring fires and by many stands of arms, both pikes and 
muskets, a numerous body of men were executing some mili- 
tary manoeuvres : on these men the attention of the officers 
surrounding O'Dowda was mainly turned. 

" Well done, ma bouehals" continued the sergeant-major, 
apostrophising the moving corps ; — " my soul, but ye did 
that flank movement right well. A brave lot of fellows," he 
remarked, in a lower tone, to his companions, " but far too 
short of discipline. However, I would trust my life with the 
musketeers — anywhere — any time." 

" And the pikemen ?" queried one of his audience. 

"The pikeraen. Hal there's where we feel our lack of 
discipline. They cannot stand fire properly as yet: the 
whistle of the bullets is too much for them ; — and, entrt nous, 
I fear when k % - mes to a trial, our pikemen will play the jade 
with us." 

" Play the jade 99 meant turn tail, or show the white feather, 
in the military parlance of the periou. 

The sergeant-major's hearers nodded as if to express their 
belief in his opinion ; and there were experienced military 
minds in the gioup surrounding O'Dowda — men who had 
fought hard and well in their country's cause since the out- 
break of the insurrection. There were Captains Brian O'Hara, 
Rory O'Conor, and William Tyrrell — popular leaders, full of 
native fight and energy; there were Captains Francis Taaffe 
and Cormac O'Hara, holding command of fiery and deter- 
mined bands of the men of Lieney and Tirerril in Sligo ; 
and there was the sergeant-major's own kinsman, and after- 
wards son-in-law, Captain Dathi or David O'Dowda, of 
Castleconnor on the river Moy, the progenitor of the later 
O'Dowdas of Tireragh — for it may be remarked, en passant, 
that after his many " bloody accidents by flood and field," 
the valorous sergeant-major of the Sligo regiment was able 
to retire to his ancestral seat of Castletown, at the mouth of 
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the Easkey River, and there in that bard-beloved locality — 
" Iasca of the land of the white-blossomed apple-trees, 
Imleach Isil of the smooth grass, a mede-abounding seat by 
sea and land, so that I love the surface of the land " — he led a 
peaceful life for many years. There also he gave his daughter 
Dorothy in marriage to his kinsman, the fore-mentioned 
Captain David, with a dowry of forty big cows, fifteen two* 
year-old heifers, fifteen yearling heifers, one hundred sheep, 
one horse, and one plough: for a "real old Irish gentleman* 9 
was the sergeant-major : and however tnal apropos these details, 
the reader will excuse them on this account. 

" Well," remarked another officer, Captain O'Hara, "it is 
passing bad ; but between ourselves, comrades, methinks our 
colonel is as apt to play the jade as are our pikemen." 

" What ! will Taaffe command to-day ?" inquired another, 
in an excited whisper. 

" Oh, of course, was the reply, "and farur gair— worse 
luck!" 

" Here comes Colonel Mac ponogh," said O'Dowda ; " I 
know his walk. 19 

A firm and regular step sounded on the rough stones, 
accompanied by the clank of a sabre ; the sentinel at the 
abbey gatewav saluted with his musket, and immediately the 
Sligo colonel issued forth and approached the group of 
officers. Like them he was arrayed in full military dress. 
His eyes were bent on the ground, and his fingers were 
nervously twisting the ends of his dark, heavy moustache. 

" Good-morning, gentlemen," he said, raising his plumed 
hat in acknowledgment of the salutations of the others; " the 
men are in readiness, I presume ?" 

" Ready, colonel, and only waiting the word," answered 
O'Dowda. 

" Good. The colonel's despatch may arrive any moment 
and set us in motion. A glorious day for our work, and a very 
, pleasant Easter's Eve. The Lent has been a lon£ and severe 
one, and I feared we should have no proper action with our 
friend Hamilton till long after its close. Well, heaven 
prosper us to-day !" 

" Amen !" was the united response. 

It was, indeed, the Eve of Easter, the first of April, 1643, 
about seven months since Kathleen was carried awav by 
the strange ships in the Bay of Sligo; and still in 
Leitrim the Irish cause and the Puritan cause remained in 
their former condition, the loss and gain on either Eide being 
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nearly on a par. Dromahaire Castle had been strengthened 
and the Irish forces pnt in a better state of discipline and 
organisation ; while Sir Frederick Hamilton had obtained 
supplies of arms and ammunition both from Enniskillen and 
Bally shannon. 

"Here comes a messenger,* remarked O'Dowda: "the 
order to march, most likely." 

A horseman was seen approaching at full gallop on the 
road to Dromahaire. He reined in his horse in front of the 
group. It was Edmund O'Tracy. 

" From Colonel Taaffe," he exclaimed, handing a note to 
Mac Donogh, who tore open the missive and read it in 
silence. 

" Ho, my hero, is it you that's in it } n said the sergeant- 
major; "welcome, avic; come, tell us the news from the 
castle : will the titrna fight ? Afanam an diaoul, how 1 
would like a good, hearty, rattling charge, cut, thrust, and 
fire, side by side with Owen O'Rourke 1" 

" My foster-father is unwell," answered Edmund ; " but the 
Breffny men are under arms, and Colonel Taaffe is already 
on the road for Manor-Hamilton." 

"Dhar mo lamh t then, we mustn't be late," exclaimed 
O'Dowda; " old Righ Dathi would leap from beneath his 
red pillar-stone if he thought that his descendant should be 
the last in the field. Well, colonel," said he, turning to 
Mac Donogh, " is there battle in the air ? What does Mars 
send us ?" 

"Merely a repetition of the countermanded order of 
yesterday ; we are for the road at once." 

And the colonel, taking a note from his pocket, read as 
follows 

" Sir — I shall desire that you march, towards the falling in 
of night, with all the Companies on this side of the water, 
where I shall meete you ; you are to leave one Pike-man out 
of every Company to guard the baggage left at Crewly, whom 
you are to require to keepe good watch upon such things as 
shall be left with them, and not to spoil anything belonging 
to the Abby, as they shall answer it at their perils : so till 
meeting, I rest 

" Yours, Co. Lucas Taaffe. 

" Dromahert) March 31." 

So ran the style and orthography (peculiar to the period) 
of the colonel's letter. 
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So gentlemen, to your stations/ 9 added Mac Donogh ; 
and the group dissolved. 

Speedily there was a blowing of horns, a beating of drums, 
and a mustering of men. The insurgent soldiers formed 
their ranks and went through their manoeuvres with a good 
show of discipline. In a short time they were moving in long 
columns of march on the road to Manor-Hamilton. After 
marching for some time they were joined by another division 
of their army, which had marched from Dromahaire, and 
which was led by an officer who now assumed command of 
the entire force. 

This was Colonel Luke or Lucas Taaffe, one of the remark- 
able Irish leaders of the day, but one who was destined to 
leave behind him a very poor reputation as a commander. He 
was the son of John, Viscount Taaffe of Coranne, the son of 
a military adventurer who had espoused the cause of Elizabeth 
against the Irish, obtaining in reward of his services a grant 
of the strong castle of Ballymote, and of the forfeited lands 
of the Mac Donoghs. Time rolled on, however, and brought 
those Taaffes of Ballymote — of whose lordly line the present 
illustrious Prime Minister of Austria is now the representative 
— heart and soul into the Irish cause ; so that now both Lord 
Taaffe and his son Lucas were in the front ranks of the 
Confederates — but the prestige of both was very low. The 
readers of Irish history will remember that the command of 
the Munster army was scarcely entrusted to Lord Taaffe when 
this incapable commander was defeated with great slaughter 
by the ruthless Inchiquin on the fatal field of Knocknanoss ; 
and will remember also that when Cromwell laid siege to 
New Ross, the governor of that town, who capitulated at 
almost the first roar of the parliamentary cannon, was Major- 
General Luke Taaffe— the same individual who is now present 
before us. 

As Colonel Taaffe rode up he was surrounded by a numbev 
of the Irish leaders, with whom he maintained a light ?Uia 
jaunty conversation during the march — a conversation over- 
heard by our hero, who in his post of orderly was constantly 
near tho person of the commander. 

44 Indeed, gentlemen all," said he, 4 * the news I bring front 
Qalwny is not the best ; but since tho meeting of Clanrfckard, 
our Lord Prenident, and the chief men of that county at 
Lou<rhrea, matters have improved. Our tffeciive force there 
in August last was, I protest ui,to yon, not above three 
hundred in number, and we had hut little rest or Quietness. 
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The forces of the county Mayo had encamped at Shrule, on 
the borders of fhe two counties, and my Lord Mayo sent to 
us for aid— aid, indeed ! — being well known to his lordship 
how able we are to spare any ; but his lordship was pleased 
to write plainly that If we did not in retribution of his force's 
loss then sustained parallel his courtesies, we should expect 
no more aid from thence— give him a fair excuse or a fit 
denial. As for the English news, the king and Parliament 
are still at great distance — the Lord of Heaven continue them 
so until I send them absolution.* 9 

" Heard you aught of the supplies, colonel ?" inquired an 
officer. 

"Ay, the powder bestowed by the Council upon Connaught 
is sent partly to Mavo and partly to Galway, not to be touched 
until our Provincial Council distribute it as they think fit 
But we can await its division ; for has not Sergeant- Major 
O'Dowda furnished us with a supply, for which he shall be 
promptly paid ? Besides, the powder made at Loughlin is as 
good as any in Ireland, and we shall want no more of that 
commodity so we be furnished with all other necessaries." 

" But tell me," he exclaimed, eagerly, " how have things 
gone on with you here ? I've heard with sorrow that poor 
barberry has been oppressed by the insolent power of the 
Northerns, and that Hamilton intended to make a hot 
Christmas at Ballymote and burn our town to ashes. Well, 
thank heaven 1 my mother took my advice, and had the 
castle ditch well secured before the bad weather overtook it 
The report of the strange shipping at Sligo gave me no small 
occasion of fear. Tell me, in what restraint was Oliver 
O'Hara kept by the sheriff since my leaving here ? I thought 
he would speedily cry nua culpa* but finding that he stood so 
stiffly upon his justification, I promised to desire justice 
against him, and against the sheriff also if he went not 
according to his directions," &c. &c. 

While Taaffe was thus holding forth, Mac Donogh, who 
rode some paces in his rear, side by side with O'Dowda, 
seemed plunged in a deep and gloomy reverie. Suddenly 
he lifted his downcast eyes and addressed the sergeant- 
major: — 

"O'Dowda, my friend." 

"What now, Brian ?" 

" It is curious, O'Dowda ; I feel now what I have never 
felt before, a chilling sensation of mysterious dread— of what 
I know not, for I flatter myself I fear not death ; it must be 
a presentiment of evil : how say you ?" 
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" Pooh I an idle fancy. Come, come, leave pishthrogues 
to the hags." 

" Give me your hand, Teige." 

" You're welcome to it, Mac Donogh." 

" Teige, my wife and little ones are living in their old home 
on the green slopes of Collooney, on the banks of the pleasant 
Unsion, and close by the castle which our clansmen wrested 
two years ago from the brood of the Undertaker Cooper. 
In case I fall, you will take my blessing to my lonely little 
nest" 

" Drive out of your head that ugly idea of falling. Still, if 
the worst should happen, I'll fulfil your request, though, dkar 
mo corp % little would I like the job.'' 

" A hundred thousand thanks." 

" The Albanach ! the AlbanachI" rang the united excla- 
mation of many voices. 

Manor-Hamilton castle was visible, and in a field adjacent 
was a crowd of men, which increased every moment The 
castle portal was open, and there was a continual flitting in 
and out of figures — figures of armed Puritans, on whose 
helmets and corselets th6 sunrays caught many a sparkling 
point. It was evident from their confusion that the coming 
of the Irish had taken them quite by surprise ; but they were 
very soon drawn up in a rude order of battle confronting their 
enemies. They were all on foot, no cavalry being visible 
among them. They awaited the Irish attack in a steady, 
silent array for a short time, but suddenly faced to the left 
and commenced a rapid march quite away from the castle. 

" What means this ? 99 ejaculated Taafe, in surprise. 

The answer soon came. 

"Ho, colonel," cried one of the Irish scouts, riding 
furiously up, " there are about two dozen of the Albanach's 
horses and many head of kine grazing two miles hence, 
guarded by about a hundred men away yonder in the valley." 

And he pointed in the direction in which the Puritans were 
marching. 

"Ha, they mean to unite their forces: we must prevent 
that," said Taaffe. 

" Ay," exclaimed Mac Donogh ; " and to do so we must 
after them with speed. Throw out a party of pursuit, O'Dowda, 
and press on at the double with your division. We will sup- 
port you." 

The Puritans, hotly followed, were brought to bay on the 
crest of a hill, where they took * very advantageous positior 
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Behind them, parallel with their line, ran an earthen wall, or 
" ditch 99 (so-called) ; their flanks were protected by inequali- 
ties of the ground, and along the base of the hill below them 
ran a deep and swollen stream, spanned by a narrow, rustic 
bridge. 

" Farrah/ farrah I attack, attack 1 " shouted the insurgents, 
ardent for the fray, as soon as they were brought to a halt at 
the foot of the hill occupied by their enemies ; and the Irish 
leaders at once set about preparing for battle. 

They divided their force, which was less than two hundred 
men, into three columns, assigning each column a propor- 
tionate number of musketeers, the latter numbering about a 
hundred. Mac Donogh held command of the first column, 
O'Dowda of the second, and Captain William Tyrrell of the 
third. In this order the Irish advanced against the Puritan 
array. They crossed the river by the bridge, across which 
Mac Donogh was the first to pass, without any casuality, 
mauocuvred on the bank in order to present a full front to the 
enemy, and advanced steadily up the hill. Mac Donogh had 
dismounted from his horse, several of his brother officers 
following his example, and sword in hand encouraging their 
men to the charge. 

A volley burst from the Puritan line. It was now, as the 
hail of bullets hurled through their ranks, placing many men 
hors de combat t that the insurgents betrayed their want of 
steady discipline. Irritated by the galling fire of the enemy, 
the Irish troops broke their ranks and charged up the hill in a 
loose, impetuous body, their musketeers opening a scattered 
and irregular fusilade, and their pikemen, their weapons to the 
charge, rushing upwards with fierce battle-cries. 

Suddenly, as the Irish came eagerly up the slope, the 
Puritan line broke and fled, Hamilton and his men leaping 
over the ditch that crossed the top of the hill ; so that in a 
minute the Irish saw no trace of an enemy save the bodies of 
those who had fallen beneath their fire. 

14 Victory 1 Hurrah!" — and the insurgents, gaining the 
crest of the hill, rushed towards the ditch stretching along in 
front 

But instantly along this ditch ran a line of smoke and 
flame, as the reports of a hundred muskets belching forth 
death rang on the air. A terrific death-storm swept through 
the Irish masses, levelling several men to the ground, and 
throwing the whole force. into confusion. The Irish wavered, 
And ere they could recover from the effects of their surDrise, 
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there was a second roll of masketry on their left flank, and 
another deadly tempest of lead whistled through their midst 
It came from a fresh body of Hamilton's men — that which 
had been guarding his cattle some distance off, and which 
had now arrived in time to participate in the fight 

"Steady, men, steady — charge!" cried Colonel Mac 
Donogh, waving his sword. But in vain. For now on the 
wavering Irish, front and flank, the exulting Hamilton hurled 
his masses of pikemen, who charged the Irish with the utmost 
fierceness and ardour. For a few minutes a combat sharp 
and furious, raged on the crest of the hill, when a Puritan 
leader, one John Cunningham, was mortally wounded ; and 
then the insurgents, hopeless and panic-stricken, began tc 
retreat in wild confusion, notwithstanding the valiant efforts 
made by their leaders to rally them. 

14 Fight 1 fight! Tireragh to the rescue!" Edmund OTracy 
heard a hoarse, familiar voice shout the words, and at that 
instant he saw the herculean frame of O'Dowda towering in 
the midst of the terrible miUe that raged on the hill-crest. 
The doughty sergeant-major's features were begrimed with 
blood and powder, and the large falchion he was wielding 
with deadly effect was red from hilt to point In a moment 
he had lost sight of him, but in the next he caught sight of 
another leader (Mac Donogh) closely engaged in the thick of 
the fray, and making a fierce and valiant struggle against 
overwhelming odds. 

M Strike, comrades ! strike for the old country 1 " cried the 
colonel, who was fighting bareheaded, sword in hand ; and 
his voice rang high above the din of conflict As he spoke, 
he with difficulty parried the thrusts of a number of the Puritan 
pikemen who were lunging at him furiously with their long 
weapons. ^ 

" Rescue the colonel ! " sang out OTracy, and he began 
to force his way forward to the support of the almost over' 
powered officer. But that moment there was a sudden rush, 
and Edmund found himself engaged face to face with the 
enemy's pikemen. He immediately received a deep thrust 
in the shoulder, but requited the giver with a slash across the 
fingers. Turning aside the bristling pikes, he looked for Mac 
Donogh, and saw the latter, who had been wounded by a 
musket- shot in the leg, fighting desperately on his knees, and 
heard him still calling on his men to rally and charge. 
Again OTracy sought to cut his way to the colonel's rescue, 
but scarce had he moved a yard towards him when he saw a 
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Puritan present his piece and shoot the brave man through 
the head. 

With the colonel's death virtually ended the battle. The 
fatal shot was hardly fired when OTracy felt himself borne 
down the hill, in spite of his struggles, in the midst of a 
demoralised multitude of fleeing insurgents. Almost im- 
mediately, he found himself precipitated into the river running 
at the foot, from which he drew himself with difficulty. The 
solitary little bridge had given way beneath the pressure of 
the flying masses, and many of the insurgents were drowned 
in the swollen stream, into which they shoved each other 
in their flight. Hamilton did not pursue the retreating Irish, 
of whom, he alleged, upwards of sixty perished on the oo* 
ration. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OWEN ROB— A DUEL INTERRUPTED. 

" Owen Roe, our own O'Nefl], 
He treads once more our land; 
The sword in his hand is of Spanish steel, 
Bat the hand is an Irish hand 1 " 

Aubrey de Verb. 

On a bright summer day, not many months after the Irist 
defeat described in the preceding chapter, an animated scene 
took place in the immediate neighbourhood of the Castle 
of Dromahaire. For many days previously, the rumour that 
the Irish army of Ulster was about to be quartered in the 
locality for the season's training and organisation, had been 
widely circulated among the people of Leitrim; and now 
that the particular day named for the army's coming was 
at hand, a numerous crowd was assembled on the wide lawn 
in front of the hoary stronghold of the O'Rourkes, to bid 
the soldiers of the Confederation a hearty cead mile faille to 
West Breffny. Beside the dense crowd of excited peasantry, 
some hundreds of the Irish troops of North Connaught held 
possession of the green, on which they were drawn up, both 
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infantry and cavalry, in two long columns, the pikes and 
muskets of O'Connor Sligo's men shining alongside of those 
of O'Rourke's stalwart Breffnians. 

It was noonday as an avant courier was observed approach- 
ing in hot haste on the road leading eastward through 
Killargy to the county Cavan, and a loud murmur of excited 
comment ran through the assembled multitude as the solitary 
horseman rode forward to the spot where Owen O'Rourke, 
Teige O'Connor Sligo, and other chieftains of the county 
sat on horseback. 

Soon afterwards a cloud of dost appeared on the same 
road, and the helmets and breastplates of a troop of cavalry 
became visible. On they came at a rapid trot, a dashing set 
of brave fellows, tolerably well-armed and accoutred, and 
mounted on very active horses, well adapted for the perpetual 
scouting and guerilla warfare then practised by the commander 
of the Ulster army. They were headed by an officer of her- 
culean frame, mounted on a splendid black charger, and 
Edmund OTracy, from his post by his foster-father's side, 
recognised both horse and rider in an instant. Thet office? 
was no other than the redoubtable Miles the Slasher. 

" My faith, but I rejoice to see you look so well, gossip, 19 
exclaimed the stalwart O'Reilly, as he responded cordially 
to the welcome of the lord of Dromahaire; "and the sight 
of those stout clansmen of yours reminds me of the old 
days. There's good material here, tierna, and, by the sword 
of the grtat Gollamh, we'll make right good tuidhtarax of 
your men ere long." ^ 

"Here's a former acquaintance of yours," said Owen 
O'Rourke, smiling, as he pointed to Edmund; "perhaps 
you've forgotten him ? " 

" What, my sprig of valour, is it you ? " said the Slasher, 
as he caught sight of OTracy; — " forget him, gossip I — no 
no ; we've ridden too far together for that— eh, my trooper ? 
Well, I'm right glad to meet you once more, Emon OTracy; 
you see I can remember names pretty well." 

He wrung our hero's hand warmly. 

M Emon OTracy," hastily muttered one of the Slasher's 
dragoons, a tall and powerfully built man, who eyed Edmund 
stealthily with a very black look indeed, continuing his 
scrutiny for several minutes. 

"I suppose your main body is nigh at hand, colonel ?" 
inquired Owen O'Rourke. 

"Ay," responded Miles O'Reilly: "it least they're not far 
In our rere : see, there comt their forerunners " 
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And he laughed as he pointed in the direction he and his 
troop had come. All eyes were instantly turned to that quarter, 
in which a very curious spectacle now presented itself. 

Forth from a dense cloud of dust came the thunderous beat 
of thousands of hoofs, mingled with the lowing of kine, the 
bleating of sheep, the shouting of men, and the barking of 
dogs. Herd after heard of Irish cattle — lively little kine, 
with long, polished horns, and dark, shaggy hides — came on 
in a seemingly interminable succession, mingled with several 
large flocks of mountain sheep, all driven and guarded by a 
great number of rough-looking, agile, and powerful men, 
whose wives and families, in many picturesque groups and 
clusters, followed. These were the celebrated creaghts of 
Ulster, hardy mountaineers who led a rude, primitive, and 
nomadic existence — something akin to that which the patri- 
archs of old led in the vale of the Jordan — leading their 
herds and flocks from one pasturage to another, according as 
the grass in each was consumed. JThe term " creaght " was 
originally applied to the drivers In charge of a prer of cattle, 
but these creaghts of the seventeenth century could nght as well 
as drive, as the Palesmen, who were wont to circulate strange 
stories of their daring and ferocity, could well testify. They 
generally accompanied the forces of their valiant provincial 
general, Owen Roe O'Neill, who found them of vast use as a 
sort of fighting commissariat, and who recruited his ranks 
largely from the number of those stout and daring moun- 
taineers. A curious, old-fashioned race were those redoubt- 
able creaghts, clinging to the customs of their ancestors with 
a tenacity which seemed only to increase with their lengthened 
wanderings. They adhered also to the old Irish garb. The 
men wore their hair in long, shaggy coulins, their upper lips 
being covered with the crommeal, or heavy, drooping mous- 
tache, while their brawny and muscular bodies were clad in 
the large, flowing, and many-plaited yellow garment, gathered 
in at the waist by a broad belt of undressed hide in which 
glittered the inevitable skian, and their nether limbs 
covered with the tight-fitting bracca. The tall and stately 
forms of the women were enveloped in the graceful folds of 
the flowing, bright-coloured cloak, and their heads sur- 
mounted with the white, spiral fileadh of Milesian woman- 
hood. 

On hurried the creaghts. And now herd after herd broke 
away to the right or left from their path, to settle and revel 
on some choice spot of pasture that their guards and driven 
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•elected, leaving the road at length clear to a large force o 1 
infantry and cavalry that followed. 

This force consisted of some thousand men, horse ana 
foot, who marched along with excellent military order and 
precision, bearing themselves with a ready discipline and 
manifest esprit de corps. Over them flew the banner of 
O'Neill, emblazoned with the Red Hand of Ulster, side by 
side with the flag of the Catholic Confederation. The latter 
ensign, adopted by order of the Council of Kilkenny, was of 
a green colour, and bore the Irish cross inscribed within a 
red circle. Over the cross was an imperial crown, with the 
letters, " C. R.," standing for Charles Rex, and underneath 
the words, " Long Live King Charles." 

The commander of this little army, who now rode forward 
and doffed his hat in response to the salutations of the crowd, 
was a man in the prime of life, of erect and soldierly form, 
and of frank, cheerful, and intelligent countenance. His eyes 
were wonderfully sharp and bright, his nose denoted energy 
and resolution, and the lower part of his face was covered 
with a light, curling beard. 

" O'Neill aboo I Cead mite failte to Owea Roe ! " shouted 
the multitude, and peal upon peal of loud and enthusiastic 
applause rent the air as the beloved and popular general 
gracefully bowed his acknowledgments. 

The reasons which had induced Owen Roe to select West 
Breffnv as a training-ground for his army, were obvious ones 
enough. Here, in those remote plains and plateaux, unap- 
proachable save by a few bad roads and dangerous passes, 
and free from the incursions of the great force of Monroe, the 
organisation, drill, and discipline of the Irish levies might be 
proceeded with in comparative steadiness and tranquillity 
until the time for action came. For the military talent which, 
displayed on the walls of the old Burgundian city of Arras six 
years before, had kept at bay for many weeks the French 
troops of Marshal Millerie, was now employed by the patriotic 
•cion of the house of Tyrone in the cause of his own country—* 
bow well and assiduously may be inferred from the trained 
and orderly appearance of the army already under his com- 
mand. 

The career of Owen Roe had been a stirring one since, nigh 
twelve months before— not long after Hamilton's raid on 
Sligo— he had landed from Captain Anthony Fleming's ship at 
Doe Castle, in Donegal (after having made the long voyage 
from Dunkirk round the North of Scotland), bringing with him 
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about a hundred officers and a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition. At a general meeting of the Ulster clans, held 
at Clones in Monaghan, he was appointed "General-in-Chief 
of the Catholic Army " of the North, his kinsman, Sir Phelim, 
the former commander of that army, contenting himself with 
the title of " President of Ulster." The new General pro- 
ceeded at once to Charlemont, before whose wall he soor 
gave evidence of his military skill, when, being surprised 
while out hunting with a small body of his troops by a large 
force under Monroe, he repulsed the Scotch troops with 
great slaughter in a narrow lane near the fort, and defeated 
them again on the following day. c ~ A short time previous to 
his arrival in Leitrim his first mishap had occurred, his 
creaghts falling into an ambuscade laid for them by the enemy 
at Clones. Still the occasion served but to brighten the 
General's prestige, for with his small division of one thousand 
foot and one hundred horse he skilfully covered the retreat 
of the creaghts, bravely contending with the vastly superior 
forces of Colonels Stewart, Balfour, and Mervyn, so that the 
Irish loss was but small ; and soon afterwards he had ample 
revenge for Clones. Attacked at Portlester in Meath, by 
three thousand determined Puritans under Lord Moore ot 
Mellifont, he drew up his force for the fray with his usual 
admirable foresight The battle had scarce begun, when 
Lord Moore was struck lifeless by a round of grape from 
a cannon levelled, it was said, by Owen Roe's own hands— an 
event recorded by a " camping chaplain " of the period u? 
a curious distich : — 

" Contra Romanos mores, res mint, Dynast* 
Morns ab Eugenio canonizatns erat I " 

" Rome's ancient rites are now bnt lightly prized, 
Since Moore by Owen Roe was cannon-ned I " 

Moore's colleague, General Monk, afterwards the cele- 
brated restorer of the Stuart dynasty, issued the order to 
retreat, but the impetuous Irish tore through his wavering 
ranks, and it was with a sadly reduced army he gained the 
shelter of Drogheda. Owen Roe and his soldiers were now 
fresh from this victory, and no wonder that the rejoicing 
Irish everywhere accorded him and them a glad and excited 
ovation. 

Drawing rein in the centre of the lawn, O'Neill made a 
brief but characteristic speech to the surrounding multitude. 
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The righting general was a man of few words, but the short, 
pithy sentences he ottered inspired courage, faith, and hope 
in the breasts of those whom he addressed. 

"Thanks, men of Breffny," said he, "for your warm 
welcome to my soldiers and myself. I am happy to tread the 
soil of your chivalrous country, and to meet the brave met 
whom I now see before me I was proud to hear that the 
clansmen of BrefFny and Sligo were amongst the first to take 
up arms in our holy cause of hearth and altar. I was proud 
to hear how from the first they valiantly resisted, and 
still resist, the power of the ruthless tyrant yonder — whom 
Heaven will soon aid us to drive like a wolf from the fair 

Slains of your ancient territory. Courage, I say, brothers I 
ireffny for the Breffnians ! and away with the cold-hearted 
stranger— away with the bodagh Albanach 1 Again I thank 
you for your welcome. I have come here to drill and recruit 
the force under my command, and *when I leave Breffny a 
free country, I hope to leave it with a Jarge, brave, and discip- 
lined Irish army at my back." 

A burst of rapturous applause folio wed, during which the 
general dismounted, and accompanied Owen O'Rourke and 
the other chieftains into the castle to enjoy the hospitality of 
Breffny. 

Thenceforth the day wa» one o f general rejoicing «*nd 
festivity, and far into the night Dromahaire was a scene of 
native mirth and men* -maWing. The night brought with it 
a rather singular occurrence for Edmund O'Tracy, an occur- 
rence which shall now be related 

It was long after nightfall when he quitted the castle 
hall, with its merry crowd of guests, its harpers, its foaming 
eoblets, and its brilliant torches, and sauntered forth on the 
lawn. Here as merry and lively a scene was presented to 
his gaze. The lawn, brightly illuminated by several large, 
flaring bonfires, was occupied by a large concourse of people, 
who each and all seemed to be giving full vent to their 
national proclivity for the dance. On the level spaces in 
the light of the fires large group* of dancers, composed 
mainly of O'Neill's soldiers, ably seconded by the pretty 
colleens of the neighbourhood, were mirthfully gliding 
through the maze* of some sprightly rinka. The screaming 
ind droning of th* Irish bagpirpes mingled with the shouting, 
laughter, and exclamations of the Milesian votaries of 
Terpsichore. Music, jest, and laughter resounded every- 
where, blended with the regular tread of feet merrily 
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beating time. The crowd seemed a chaos of gliding, 
whirling, and agitated forms, and ever-changing faces that 
glowed in the ruddy light of the huge fires, which leaped 
and crackled as if in harmony with the general glee, showing 
the spectral outlines of the castle keep and the dark sur- 
rounding trees, and sending bright pyramids of sparks 
leaping in myriad coruscations into the moonlit night 
overheard. 

As Edmund paused to survey at his leisure this joyous and 
animated scene, a flood of memories, dear, tender, though 
oppressive, came stealing upon his heart, drawing after them 
a burden of sad and bitter thoughts and regrets which made 
the whole gladsome spectacle seem a mockery of him and 
his woe, causing him to turn awy with a pang of sorrow. 
To him there was one great and serious want in the merry- 
making, a dull void to be filled only by an absent maiden 
whose place knew her no more 

• 4 At the danoe in the village 
Thy white foot waa fleetest— 
Thy voioe 'mid the chorus 
Of maidens waa sweetest" 

Oh, for one view of thy light form, one glance of thy dark 
eye, one sound of thy sweet voice, gentle Kathleen Ny- 

Cuirnin 1 

"What! Emon OTracy, and not dancing 1" exclaimed, 
aloud a comrade on recognising him. 

" No dance for me to-night, Shawn," was the answer, and 
he sadly turned away. As he did so, a tall man brushed by 
him, peering curiously into his face in doing so. It was th ? 
same trooper who had taken note of his face before durin 
the day. 

With folded arms and drooping head, Edmund strolled 
away from the dancers. After him like a shadow stole he 
tall trooper. Leaving the lawn, he wandered into the ad- 
jacent wood, rambled in pensive thought along a vista 
leading deeper and deeper into its recesses, and at length 
halted aimlessly on the brink of a small stream, his attention 
unconsciously arrested by the romantic beauty of the spot 
A bright summer moon threw her pale radiance over the 
scene, showing the woodv wilderness of sta«,e«, trees and 
cavernous recesses, and playing on the white cascades of the 
stream leaping along over its rocky bed beneath a luxuriant 
(tangle of foliage. 
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Not long had be stood enjoying the tranquil beauties 
of nature under her summer-night aspect, when a rude touch 
on the shoulder caused him to turn with a start. He saw 
confronting him a tall trooper in steel helmet and " jack," 
whose countenance 9 as far as the moonlight enabled him to 
observe, seemed somewhat familiar to him, though it was 
now disguised by a very wrathful ind gloomy expression. 

••What seek you?" 

O'Tracy, startled by the malevolent glance which met his 
•wn, stepped backwards as he spoke, laying his hand in- 
stinctively on the hilt of his sword. 

"Thy life," was the answer in a fierce and determined 
voice, hoarse with pent-up passion. 

" Who and what are you that you should seek my life ? " 
inquired Edmund, after he had surveyed the other for a few 
moments in silent astonishment. 

" Thy bitterest enemy," was the answer ; "and now put me 
no more questions, for, corp na dtaoul, the thought of your 
villany is setting the heart in my breast on fire. Listen, 
O'Tracy, you demon of evil, the black wrong and ruin of 
one I held dearer than life lies at your door, and I've sworn 
to wipe out the crime in your heart's blood. I might have 
run you through as you stood, but I am a soldier and love 
fair play. You shall have a chance for your base life, and 
that will be to fight for it, now and here— just on this smooth 
bit of grass that the moon lights up so brightly for our ac- 
commodation. Come — drawl" 

Throwing himself into a position for combat, the soldier 
unsheathed his long sabre, which glittered coldly in the 
moonlight. But Edmund stood motionless and unprepared, 
irresolute what course to take. The trooper, fearfully excited, 
again addressed him: 

" Ho, man, art thou a white-livered spalpeen and a rascal 
both ? Wouldst thou shun the fight, coward ? Hast thou 
not steel on thy breast and a sword to thy hand as well as I ? 
Out with thy blade, mongrel, or I'll cut you down where you 
stand, for, as heaven is above us, but one of us quits this 
ground alive." 

" Perhaps you have made a mistake," ventured Edmund, 
" in taking me for your enemy. I know nor wherein I have 
injured you." 

" Oho, that is but a shabby shift. You are O'Tracy, the 
dalta of Owen O'Rourke yonder at the castle? " 
"Ye*." 
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M Then you are my enemy, and you or I die here to-night 
As for the injury you've done me, I'll hiss the story of h 
in your dying ear. On guard I " 

There was no further use of evasion. Edmund drew his 
sword and threw himself into a posture of defence. His 
adversary rushed upon him furiously, and instantly the loud 
clashing of steel rang out upon the night air. The moon 
shed her calm, holy refulgence upon the scene of combat, the 
stream bounded and danced by, murmuring its sleepy song, 
and the tall trees stood up dark, silent witnesses around ; 
and there in the midst of the calm of nature the two men, 
foot to foot and blade to blade, struck and lunged at each 
other in deadly combat. The wild birds of the grove fluttered 
uneasily on their perches, alarmed at the clangour of the 
striking steel. 

Clash 1 — clash !— clash 1 

Suddenly, ere blood was drawn, two dark figures darted 
forth from the wood, and a third blade struck up the weapons 
of the combatants, while a tall and powerful form forced 
itself between them. 

" Very brilliant play that, gentlemen, but the business is 
rather inopportune/' said he of the interposing form. "Sorry 
to interrupt an affair of honour, but the general will not 
tolerate the duello within his outposts. Please put up your 
swords, and, if you be of us, let me tell you you will find 
better use for them against the enemy yonder than turning 
them against one another's lives." 

The speaker was Miles the Slasher. 

" Hallo ! " continued he, as he scanned the faces of the late 
combatants, " young Emon O'Tracy, as I live, and — what I 
Niall, the best and bravest trooper that ever threw leg across 
a saddle, how is it I find you so engaged ? By the beard of 
Raghallaigh, I am all amazed." » * 

" I will explain, colonel,' 9 said the trooper, speaking in 
ominously calm and deliberate tones, though betimes his 
voice trembled with wrath — " I will explain it all to you, 
though heaven knows the tale is a sad, sad, and shameful 
one, mavrone that I should tell it. Hear me. It is nigh 
three years since this serpent here, this accursed O'Tracy, 
first came into our home on the shore of Lough Gill, and 
laid his evil eyes on my one darling sister, my poor Kathleen, 
dearer to me than my heart's blood. She listened to ^is 
smooth, flattering tongue, and his visits grew more fre- 
quent— withered be this hand that did not plant a skian in 
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bis black heart at the first, and end his life and his love- 
making together 1 When the war began I took my sister for 
safety to a friend at Glen Nephin, and then, after a time, I 
brought her back to Sligo, where the last I saw of my poor 
girleen was in July last, just before the raid of the bloody 
Albanach. Since then, during my soldier life in Ulster and 
Leinster, I have often heard whispers that made my heart and 
brain burn and my hand tremble for vengeance on this in- 
fernal bodagh. Colonel, spare me the pain of saying more 
on this subject — a hundred thousand curses ! — is it not on the 
lips and tongue of every rough soldier in Breflfny ? Stand by 
then, in the name of justice, and let us proceed." 

As the speaker finished, O'Reilly and his companion ex- 
changed exclamations of surprise. 

" This is strange/' muttered the Slasher. 

"Very strange, indeed; the wrong demands atonement, 
but there are better ordeals than that of battle ; would that 
such feuds were of the past/' said his companion, a man of 
ordinary stature, whose form was enveloped in the folds of a 
large cloak, and whose features were undistinguishable 
beneath the broad leaf of bis hat. 

M You wrongme, Niall O'Cuirnin, cried Edmund, vehemently, 
after listening in angry amazement to the accusation of 
Kathleen's brother, whom he now recognised ; " you wrong 
me foully, and bitterly — I will swear it on the holy cross. I 
know not who has thus poisoned your mind against me, but 
I swear your words are vile and hideous as hell, and did 
another than you, her brother, utter them, I'd cram the base 
calumny down bis black throat with my sword." 

" To the proof, then," quote the soldier, grimly, again 
advancing his blade, and assuming a fighting posture. 

"Stay, Niall," exclaimed O'Reilly; "let the young man 
tell his story ; by this hand I can credit nothing evil of Emon 
O'Tracy." 

"Thanks, O'Reilly, for the good word," said the latter, 
warmly. 

" Speak then, young man," said the fourth party, addressing 
Edmund: "we await your explanation of this unpleasant 
affair." 

Then clearlv and faithfully our hero related all he had heard 
or seen of Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin since the beginning of the war 
—which, as the reader knows, was very little — adducing the 
evidence of O'Dowda and others to vouch for the truth of 
his narration. When he concluded, Miles O'Reilly seized his 
hand and wrung it heartily. 
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u There is truth in your honest face, Emon, and I believe 
your every word." 

"The explanation is both good and true," said O'Reilly's 
companion ; " so sheath your swords "—and there was a 
peculiar ring of authority in his voice as he spoke. The ex* 
combatants did as desired. 

" Now," continued be, taking and Joining the hands of tht 
late adversaries, u although my vocation is rather the opposite, 
let me perform the office of peacemaker for the nonce. 
Happily there is no further cause of feud between you, but 
rather for close and united action, both in jour country's 
;ause and in seeking out and saving the maiden so dear to 
you both — heaven preserve the poor child wherever she be ! 
And if he can cement your souls in amity and brotherly 
love, no nobler action could satisfy the hopes of Owen Roe 
O'Neill.* 

The speaker raised his Spanish beaver as he uttered the 
last words, and the moonlight showed the manly features of 
the general* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE OBSTRUCTION OF MANOR-HAMILTON. 

" Then echoed wildly from within, 
Of shout and scream the mingled din, 
And weapon-clash and maddening cry 
Of those who kill, and those who die ! 
As filled the hall with sulphurous smoke, 
More red, more dark, the death-flash broke, 
And forms were on the lattice cast, 
That struck, or struggled, as they passed.* 9 

Si* W. Scott. 

44 Well, it is a sharp and sore thorn in our sides, and ap 
parently it must remain such for a while longer. The warn 
of artillery presses hard on us here. Had we a few pieces of 
good Spanish ordnance, such as spoke defiance to the French 
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from the battlements of Arras, we should toon bring c«r 
friend Hamilton to terms ; natheless, we shall do oar best." 

The speaker was Owen Roe O'Neill. Surrounded by a 
small group, including Owen O'Rourke, O'Dowda, and 
OTracy, the General stood beneath the Shade of a wood on 
the banks of the Owenmore, intently surveying the strong 
hold of Manor-Hamilton. 

44 Ay, we'll do our best," echoed the sergeant-major 
"but to what purpose? Experience has told as that a 
blockade is but of little use.'* 

The tiema of Dromahaire shook his head. 

44 Until we get proper ordnance," said he, 44 1 fear we shall 
never be able to take yonder castle or root out the Albanach." 

44 Hear ye that, souls of my murdered father and mother!" 
exclaimed a deep, hoarse voice near at hand ; 44 not able to 
take the castle or drive away the bloodthirsty Albanach 1 
Oh, wirra, wirra, the false lugtul I " 

The party turned in surprise. A gaunt figure, clad in 
scanty, fluttering rags, was leaning against the trunk of a 
tree. A wan, haggard-faced man, whose eyes were brilliant 
with a strange, weird light, and whose white, fang-like teeth 
gleamed through his unkempt crommeal. OTracy started 
as he viewed him, for, though years had passed since his 
fearful midnight encounter with the fierce maniac on the 
shore of Lough Gill, he instantly recognised the insane Mur- 
tough Mac Sharry. 

14 HI take the castle for ye, gorsoons I" 

44 Shade of Dathi 1— you will !" 

44 Heed him not," remarked Edmund, pulling O'Dowda's 
sleeve ; he is insane." i 

44 Yes, by the rock of St. Loroan, 'tis Murty will take the 
castle for ye; 'tis Murty will lead the wolf-bounds into the 
bloody wolfs den ; 'tis he wil lshow ye the hole in the wall 
that the good fairies took him through ; 'tis he will show ye 
the skian dhas he grasped from the tall tuidhera and thrust 
into his black heart. Ha ! look ye at it." 

So saying, the maniac drew from the folds of his tattered 
garments a large dagger, and threw the dangerous weapon 
on the sward. Teige O'Dowda picked it up and examined it. 

44 This certainly belonged to Hamilton or some of his 
men," he remarked, passing the weapon to O'Neill : 44 observe 
the crest." 

The shining hilt of the weapon was highly chased, and wai 
artistically adorned with the Hamilton arms, crest, and even 
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motto — the arms, three pierced ermine cinquefoils on a ruby 
ground ; the crest, an oak-tree penetrated with a saw ; and 
the motto, M Nec hmco, mc sperno." 

The crest (which had attracted O'Dowda's notice) was a 
remarkable one, and the legend attached to it more remark- 
able still. Sir Walter Hamilton of Leicestershire, speaking 
with praise of Robert Bruce in the Court of Edward II., was 
struck by the king's favourite, John de la Spencer, whom he 
fought next day and killed. Flying from the king's ire, he 
made for Scotland. As he and his servant were passing 
through a wood, they changed clothes with some woodcutters 
and began to saw an oak-tree, in order to evade the royal 
guards, by whom they were hotly pursued. On the approach 
of the soldiers, the servant grew fearful and timid, but his 
master hastily shouted to him, u Through," as the oak 
tottered and fell, thus enabling him to regain his self-pos- 
session* This word Hamilton took thenceforward for his 
motto, and adopted for his crest the oak penetrated by the 
saw — a family emblem rather unique its way. 

" There may be something in the madman's words," mut- 
tered O'Dowda. 

" Have you been in the castle, then ? w inquired Owen 
Roe of Mac Sharry. 

*' The murderers caught Murty and locked him up to hang 
him by-and-by — ay, as they hanged poor Con O'Rourke, 
whose white ghost I met last night in Glenfarne — but the 
bright fairy queen showed him the wav out of his dungeon, 
and down the tower, and out through the bawn wall ; and 
Murty will bring ye the road to-night till ye knock out the 
wicked brains of the Albanach." 

" This is a strange tale, surely," remarked Miles the Slasher, 
who had joined the group ; and he, Owen Roe, and O'Dowda, 
conversed in low tones for a few minutes. 

" Hark ye, lads," said he at length, " 'tis like asking ye 
to put your lives in the hands of a maniac, but I want a few 
of ye to go with me to-night to see if there be anything 
in this poor fellow*s storv * 

OTracy, O'Neill, 0'£uirnin, and a dosen others readily 
offered themselves as volunteers for the singular undertaking, 
and Mac Sharry was taken in charge by a few troopers, who 
endeavoured to humour his wild whims and fancies. He was 
strangely calm and docile for the time being. 

The night came, a moonless and starless one, and a strong 
force, commanded by Owen Roe in person, lay in silent am- 
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bush in the wood, while the Slasher and his small band, with 
their maniac guide, set out in stealthy progress towards the 
castle. 

The night was too dark to allow the sentinels on the battle- 
ments to distinguish the dark forms that slowly crept up the 
slope of the eminence on which the castle stood. Each of 
the reconnoitring party was armed with sword and pistol, and 
each was barefooted, for greater caution, for their enterprise 
was a most critical and dangerous one. In the midst of the 
shadowy crawling group was the Slasher, trailing his giant 
form along in a wonderfully noiseless manner, and keeping a 
careful eye on Mac Sharry, who crept along like some strange 
monster of the night Their progress was necessarily slow 
and painful : the snap of a rotten stick, the fall of a stone, 
the least outburst of the dubious guide's aberration, might 
draw the attention of the sentinels and ruin all. 

On the party crept up the slope of the hill, as noiselessly, 
it seemed, as the shadow of a cloud passing over the land* 
scape. Edmund was now foremost. He had gained the 
crest of the bill, when an unlucky noise made in slipping by 
one of the men made him catch his breath and crouch still 
and stiff as death. After a moment of great suspense he 
looked cautiously upwards. There was a dark lump seemingly 
poised in the air almost over his head, and he soon dis- 
covered with a cold shudder that he was beneath the Tree of 
Death, and that the dark object he saw was the dead, banging 
body of a man. Glancing upwards at the battlements, he 
made out, dimly defined against the night, the head and 
shoulders of a man, evidently the sentinel, and evidently 
listening and gazing, alarmed at the noise which had just 
occurred. ; 

Edmund turned in apprehension and gazed down the slope 
behind him. He could just make out, about three yards 
away, the form of the next man to him, still, mute, and 
motionless as a log. As be gazed, he was alarmed by a loud 
noise above him — a loud whirr of strong wings, as a greav. 
white owl, which had been perched on the gallows, swooped 
over his head and flew away into the darkness. When next 
he turned his eyes on the battlements, the form of the 
sentinel had disappeared. 

A few more strokes, as it were, and the party reached the 
high bawn wall that surrounded the castle ; and now Mac 
Sharry cautiously put aside the branches of a whitethorn 
growing by the wall, showing therein a small breach or aper- 
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tare concealed from the view of the garrison by a pile of 
timber standing in the bawn. Through this hole each of the 
party silently crept in turn, until all stood within the bawn, 
and the dark castle wall rose before them to a sheer height 
of forty feet 

And now a gaunt form commenced the dangerous ascent 
o r this wall. It was that of the venge ful maniac. His body, 
looking like a dark blot, moved up— up — up — the eyes of the 
silent group riveted on it with painful and absorbing interest, 
which grew greater and more intense when the dark spot dis- 
appeared through one of the battlement embrasures. 

Mac Sharry had taken up with him a cord for which Niall 
O'Cuirnan now groped, but groped in vain. There was a 
long and dangerous delay. At length the cord came down, 
weighted with a small stone, and a strong rope was affixed 
and drawn up. Then, hand over hand up the giddy height, 
went the brother of Kathleen, Edmund holding the rope 
below to steady his ascent. 

After a while the vibrations of the rope ceased and ft hung 
slack. Then it was gently shaken once more, and Edmund 
at once grasped it and commenced to ascend. Tn;s species 
of athletic exercise he had often practised, and up he went 
rapidly and steadily. His head was scarcely on a level with 
the top of the battlement, when a strong grasp was laid on 
his arm, and he was dragged in hastily at an embrasure and 
a broad hand laid on his mouth. 

" Hush — not a breath, 9 ' whispered the voice of Niall; 
••crouch close or we are lost" 

The pair crouched together in tne shadow of the parapet 
As they did so, a heavy tread was heard close at hand and a 
bright spark, like a glow-worm, was seen coming in their 
direction. Then the form of an armed man loomed out of 
the darkness, passed within a few feet of them, turned, and 
retraced his regular steps into the gloom whence he had 
emerged. The bright spark was the lighted tip of his quick 
match. Some distance off, at the other side of the embattled 
square, a similar spark was moving up and down. 

"Well, shall I shake the rope?" inquired Edmund of 
O'Cuirnan, as soon as the sentinel had passed. 

" No," was the whispered reply, " not another can come 
up without instant discovery ; we must first get rid of the 
sentinel next us. Hold yourself ready to snatch his match 
and musket when I seise him from behind." 

Again sounded the regular tramp of feet as the un«uspect- 
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tog Scot approached the place where his two enemies were 
concealed. Nearer and nearer he came, while Edmund 
thought he could hear his own heart, from the excitement of 
the moment, beating loud enough to betray them. A 
moment more and O'Cuirnin, with the bound of a tiger, 
had sprung up behind the sentinel, clasping him garrote* 
wise round the throat, stifling his gasping cry of alarm, while 
OTracy easily wrested the matchlock From the man*s mn- 
nerved grasp. 

At the same time there was a feint, gurgling cry from the 
other sentinel, as he fell, pierced to the heart, by the skian 
of the terrible Mac Sharry, who had crept upon him unawares. 
Hurling his man upon the stone flags, O'Cuirnin proceeded 
to gag and bind him, while Edmund shook the rope as a 
signal to those below to ascend. In a short time the entire 
party were standing on the battlements prepared for action. 

" Now, suidheras, follow Murty ! " hissed the maniac ; 
" Murty will show vou how to use the Albanach." And he 
began to descend the stone steps leading into the heart of the 
castle. 

" Follow him closely, lads, and use your eyes and ears," 
said the Slasher ; " remember, we must throw open the main 
entrance or die in the attempt." 

They reached the foot of the first flight of steps without 
discovery, and here they left two of their number. They 
found themselves in a dark corridor, at the further end of 
which a gleam of yellow light guided them on. It was the 
same corridor traversed by Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin on the night 
of her daring effort for liberty. They stole silently onward 
in the direction of the faint light, their bare feet making no 
noise on the flagged passage, at the extremity of which was 
another stone stairs, which they descended, leaving two more 
of their number at its head. 

They now beheld the arched entrance of a chamber out of 
which came the flickering glare of many torches, and as they 
paused in the dark shadow, clutching their weapons and 
steeling their hearts, they heard the confused chatter of many 
voices speaking in broad Scotch, and above all, the words ol 
a song, sung in stent. rian style s 

"Now let us drink 
Till we nod and wink 
Even as g :od fellows should do| 
We shall not miss 
To have the b'ias 
Good wine doth bring mm to I N 
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" Tis the guardroom," whispered O'Reilly. " You four " % 
(and he picked them out) " leap to the portal and undo 
bolts and bars ; the rest follow me ; — forward ! " 

A rush, and the Slasher, OTracy, O'Cuirnin, and a fourth, 
were within the entrance of the lighted chamber, confronting 
its occupants with bared sword and levelled pistols. 

" Surrender 1" thundered O'Reilly; "you shall not bo 
harmed, but the first nan that moves shall have a bullet 
through him." 

The chamber was nearly filled with the guards of the 
castle. For a moment there was an indescribable scene of 
panic and confusion, and then the Scots, undeterred by 
O'Reilly's threat, and rendered desperate at the thought of 
falling into the hands of those to whom they had never 
shown mercy, sprang by mutual impulse to their arms. The 
report of a musket rang through the chamber and a bullet 
passed close by the head of O'Reilly, who at once returned 
the shot, shooting a man dead. His companions discharged 
their pistols at the same time, and every bullet told. There- 
upon, the Scots, with flashing claymores, made a determined 
dash at the doorway, but recoiled from the stern front of 
their enemies. Again they hurled themselves forward, and a 
desperate fight ensued. The Slasher's formidable blade and 
tremendous stroke levelled every Scot that came within his 
reach. O'Tracy received a severe gash in the arm, but 
disabled more than one of his opponents. The Scots 
impeded each other in their attack, and again they had to 
retire. 

" Bide a wee, my bairns," shouted a Puritan officer, as he 
dashed the torches from the wall and trampled them 
under foot ; "noo let's gi' the rogues a touch o' the auld 
times." 

"Strike borne, lads !" cried Sir Frederick Hamilton him- 
self, as he came rushing, half dressed and sword in hand, 
towards the scene of combat — " smite the dogs of Belial hip 
and thigh ; — fight for your creed and covenant 1" 

"Creed and covenant 1" echoed the Scots, and the din 
and clangour of meeting weapons was mingled with the 
shrieks, cries, and imprecations of the combatants as they 
struck blindly at each other in the black darkness. 

But now a gust of cold night air swept through the hall, 
and a long, dreadful cry of vengeance resounded without the 
portal, which O'Reilly's men had at length succeeded in 
throwing ooen. Then, in one solid, awful, and irresistible 
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body, surged in the Irish. In a second they had ignited 
fresh torches ; in another they had burst through the oppos- 
ing force of Puritans, driving them before them. Now, like 
loosed demons of slaughter, mad for a carnival of blood, they 
hurried through chamber and corridor on a mission of death. 
Nowhere did a hated Albanach get mercy, for the attacking 
force were nearly all Breffnians, and each man had the 
murder of a parent or a wife, a brother or a sister, to avenge. 

" Blood, blood ! 99 shrieked the wild voice of Mac Sharry ? 
down with the murderers of my darling ! — revenge for the 
sweet Wild Rose of Lough GiUt Ha! I'll make a pretty 
Bael-fire of the cursed den 1 99 * 

Waving a blazing torch above his head, he dashed away 
into one of the gloomy passages. 

" Heavens, the powder! " thought Edmund O'Tracy, who 
overheard the words, and he rushed after the madman. The 
latter turned and discharged a pistol (which he had seized in 
the conflict) at his pursuer, who narrowly escaped the deadly 
ball, and then slammed a ponderous door in his face. 

Edmund swiftly conveyed his apprehensions to the Slasher. 

" Spare the women and children," said the humane voice 
of Owen Roe; and, his commands and exhortations being 
repeated and seconded by the other Irish leaders, the women 
and children of the castle were saved, and conveyed in safety 
to the outside. 

The reign of slaughter was but of short duration. Numbers 
of the Scots effected their escape from the castle, and fled off 
into the saving darkness. Hamilton himself managed to bit 
and bridle the most powerful horse in his stables, and rode 
at full speed through the surrounding press of his enemies, 
escaping several shots that were fired after him. 

Soon after his escape, the castle was found to be on , 
fire. Lurid flames were discovered in one chamber gnawing 
greedily at the woodwork, and soon dark volumes of smoke 
were rolling from every loophole and window. 

"Outside, all!" commanded the loud voice of Miles 
O'Reilly, as he rushed for the last time through the corpse* 
piled corridors, and down the blood-dripping stairs. 44 Be- 
ware of the powder 1 99 

In a short time the castle was deserted by living man, and 
at a considerable distance off the victorious Irish watched 
the progress of the flames. Brighter and brighter glowed 
the light of the conflagration in each illumined window of 
the doomed building. As the devouring fiamea gained force 
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and brilliancy, the surrounding objects became vfMbi*, 
stealing, as it were, out of the sombre darkness. The slopes 
of the castle hill seemed bright as if it were day. The light 
of the burning pile played on the foliage of the dark wood 
surrounding, lit up with ghastly effect the black ruins of the 
Undertakers 9 town, showed the hideous Gallows Tree and its 
dread appendage, showed the old stone bridge with its dark 
green drapery of ivy, danced and quivered on the water of 
the river, ana was reflected in a hundred bright glancing 
points by the arms and accoutrements of the watching and 
waiting Irish. 

The flames were speedy with their work. With a succes- 
sion of dull crashes, the stone roor and the biasing rows of 
rafters fell in. A long, vivid tongue of flame, and a brilliant 
column of sparks, shot upward. Then there was a hollow 
roar, a blinding glare of light, and a tremendous shock which 
made the earth tremble for a great distance around, and 
caused the boughs of the trees to agitate as if in a mighty 
tempest. A cloud of stones and rubbish rose into the air, 
great gaping fissures appeared in the castle walls, and im- 
mense masses of masonry fell rumbling to the ground. It was 
the explosion of the powder. 

" So perish the power of every tyrant !" shouted Miles the 
Slasher, waving his hat, and a long, loud cheer of exultation 
f rom the insurgents pealed upwards into the heavens. 

We shall meet Hamilton no more in this tale. A word or 
two more ere we have done with him. The name and 
memory of the monster are still known and cursed by the 
peasantry, as far eastward as Lough Erne, as far westward as 
Ballvsadare— at which latter place tradition tells how his 
ruthless troops committed a terrible massacre, hewing down 
even poor fever patients, who, with the sheets of their beds 
wrapped round them, endeavoured to totter out of reach of 
their destroyers. 

Hamilton had three sons — James, who succeeded him in 
the Leitrim estates ; Frederick, who fell in the Irish wars ; 
and Gustavus, the famous Williamite officer in the war of the 
Revolution, who was made Viscount Boyne by King William, 
in 1717 — and one daughter, Christiana, who married the 
Scot, Sir George Monroe of Thermore. Sir Frederick's 
eldest son had no male issue. His daughters Hannah and 
Sidney married respectively two Undertakers, Sir William 
Gore and Sir John Hume, between whom the vast Leitrim 
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estate was divided ; and thus the male line of the ruthlesi 
sabrtur became extinct in Breffny, and his town and castle 
remained Manor- Hamilton only in name. 



CHAPTER XEL 

THE SLASHER'S LAST C II A ROB* 

*Twm then like the storm-cloud of autumn 

That rolli oyer Buna's wild crest, 
When its thunder clangs hoarse through the gorges, 

And the lightning leaps out from its breast, 
With oar loud-ringing slogan of battle 

On their thick-serried squadrons we bore, 
With a flashing of helmets and sabres, 

And a rattling of matchlocks galore, 
Till the fresh green was strewn with their corpses, 

And the causeway was slippery with gore 1 * 

Db. £. D. Joyce. 

A pretty dense wood stood on the shore of the small 
stream flowing southward from romantic Lough Sheelin, on 
the borders of Cavan and Westmeath. Under the heavy 
foliage of this wood was posted, on a fine summer day, in 
1644, a party of about a hundred dragoons. The men were 
for the most part in an easv state of idlesse— some conversing 
in groups, some loitering listlessly to and fro, some reclining 
at their ease in the cool shade of the trees. Their horses, 
ready saddled and bridled, were picketed in a double line ; 
wiry, supple-limbed animals of Irish breed, and well trained 
to the battle-field, they had long since learned to prick up 
their ears at a trumpet-call, and could listen unaffrightedly 
to the roar of cannon and roll of musketry. 

The radiance of the summer day did not fail to enhanee 
the picturesque beauty of the scene. Here and there a stray 
sunbeam shot through the green canopy of the wood, 
glanced on the polished arms of a soldier, or twinkled and 
quivered on the surface of the stream. Through the many 
vistas of the wood could be seen to the north-west the bright 
and beautiful bosom of Lough Sheelin, encircled by the 
verdant hills of four counties and domed by the unclouded 
sky. A light, purplish mist was in the air, throwing the lak# 
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and its emerald headlands, the windings of the stream, the 
sweeps of luxuriant wood, and the distant chain of hills into 
a warm and delicate perspective. Earth and air rejoiced 
under the bounteous reign of summer. 

The dragoons were under the command of Colonel Mile? 
O'Reilly, and formed part of the rear-guard of the Irish army, 
now retreating southwards before an overwhelming force of 
Puritans. A few perches from the dragoons' position, where 
the stream issued from the lake, stood a rude stone bridge— 
the Bridge of Finae — which, as it lay in the direct route of the 
advancing enemy, the Slasher was determined either to guard 
or destroy. He was now awaiting materiel and reinforce* 
menU from Granard, five miles due west, where the main 
body of Irish lay encamped. 

Of the hundred dragoons one was Edmund OTracy. 

Strolling through the wood, our hero, now a lieutenant, 
met his friend Nial O'Cuirnin. Very different was their 
meeting now from their former rencontre in the wood of 
Dromahaire. They hailed each other with warm exclamations 
of welcome, and a genial clasp of the hand. 

I# Niall, ma bouchal, is it yourself I see before me R" 

11 Hollo, Emon, avic nachne, are you alive ?" 

" Tell me, Niall," inquired Edmund, as the pair with 
mutual impulse seated themselves side by side on a 
fallen tree-trunk, " have you heard aught of Kathleen since 
we parted last ?" 

" Ah, wtavrmt for my poor colleen — not a word !" 

"My soul i this is bad 1 M 

A sorrowful pause ensued, broken at length by the voice of 
O'Tracy, as he made inquiry as to the other's career since 
thejr parted; and both plunged with soldier avidity into the 
recital of their respective adventures since their parting 
about a twelvemonth before. 

"Well, <uw," said Niall O'Cuirnin, " 1 had scarcely put 
foot out of Breffny, after the burning of that accursed castle, 
when somehow or other I was drafted off to serve under Sir 
Phelim O'Neill in Charlemont, the garrison nearest the 
Scotch — for, /arter gair, we have only three garrisons in 
Ulster nowadays — Charlemont under Sir Phelim, and 
Cloughoughter, and another place in Cavan under Colonel 
Philip O'Reilly. It was tough work and smart fighting 
about Charlemont, avic, but, dhar mo lamh, the real old 
blood is in Sir Phelim, lawyer and all that he is ! He had 
only tw# hundred and fifty foot— but well he handled us; and 
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many a dark night I remember when we cut off the Scotch 
guards and shot and sabred them by dozens in the mosses, 
driving in whole herds of Undertakers' cattle, while Monroe 
could only sweat and bluster on the head of it. And the 
four hundred Scots in Mountjoy were so cooped up by our 
fellows at a distance that they could not get a stick of fuel 
for firing without paying dearly for it with their blood. Oh, 
my friend, we've had lively times in the North !" 

" As for me," said OTracy, " I've been chiefly in Leinster 
with Owen Roe." 

" With Owen Roe ?" repeated his companion, becoming in- 
terested. 

" Ay, and would I had a better tale to tell than one of 
misfortune to our cause. You see, we had campaigned in 
Leinster during the summer months, and when autumn came 
on we marched, creaghts and all, to Ulster, so that our 
people might gather in their harvest — but there was no 
harvest there for us : the regiments of Clotworthy, Conway, 
and Donegal had swept the province, reaping, threshing, or 
burning all the corn from the Bann to the Foyle, from 
Clones to Coleraine. Well, we were nigh equal with the 
Scots ; we had little or no bread, but plenty of beef, milk, and 
butter, and they had plenty of bread but no kine. Just then 
Owen Roe was summoned by the counsel to Kilkenny." 

" You accompanied him ?" 

" Yes, in his best regiment of horse. He complained to 
the council rightly and bitterly of the state of his army in the 
North, left without supplies, and offered, if properly seconded, 
to levy 4,000 foot and 400 horse in Ulster. Then the council 
sent 400 foot and 800 horse northwards to fight the Scotch, but 
not under our gallant general — no, the Palesmen faction in 
Kilkenny were too bigoted for that — but under an English 
lord, this Castlehaven yonder." 

" Afanam an diaouJ" exclaimed O'Cuirnin, " how mad 
we were in Ulster when we heard of it 1" 

" So northwards our regiment came in this army, our brave 
leader having to serve for union's sake a Sassenach adven- 
turer, and you know the rest — how we were checked at 
Dromore, and driven into Charlemont, where eating flesh 
meat without bread or salt made our men die in dozens of 
the lax, until Castlehaven thought fit to steal away with the 
relics of his army, with which he is now lying yonder at 
Granard." 

" Strange I did not meet you at Charlemont" 
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" I never entered its gates, fo* oar regiment was engaged 
in scouring the country to the South." 

" Ha, that explains ; — hallo, look there." 

O'Cuirnin pointed to a horseaan who appeared galloping 
at full spee^ _ross the bridge. The attention of both 
was riveted on the solitary cavalier, who now reined in hit 
steaming and exhausted steed, threw himself from his saddle, 
and hastily approached the colonel, who with folded arms 
was thoughtfully pacing up and down in the shade of the 
trees. A short conversation ensued between O'Reilly and 
his scout — for such the horseman was — the latter speaking in 
an excited manner and pointing now and then in the direc- 
tion whence he had come. 

"Emon, my hearty, I smell powder,'' exclaimed Nial 
O'Cuirnin. 

Scarcely had he uttered the words when the blast of a 
trumpet sounding to horse rang through the wood. In ready 
obedience every dragoon hurried to his charger, and the en- 
tire troop was soon in the saddle. Drawn up in two 
long lines the detachment of cavalry presented a right gallant 
appearance and martial picture. The sunlight glowed on 
the bronzed and moustached faces of the cavaliers and was 
reflected from the burnished corselets and helmets, each 
helmet being surmounted by a white plume of feathers that 
nodded *vd waved in the light summer -ephvrs. The strong- 
\imbed chargers, seeming to " snuff the battle afar off," arched 
/heir proud necks, tossed their manes, and spurned the soil 
with their hoofs, causing a rattling of bridle chains, a clatter 
of accoutrements, and a jingling of scabbards against spurs 
all along the line. Truly, Myles O'Reilly, as he reined in 
his restive black destrier some yards in front of the line to 
survey the imposing array, might well feel a thrill of soldierly 
pleasure at the front presented by his brave and devoted 
horsemen. It was a stirring spectacle :— 

" Oh ! the sight entrancing, 
When morning's beam is glancing 

O'er files arrayed 

In helm and blade. 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing ; 
And each heart with hope high beating^ 
And the trumpet's voice repeating 

That song whose breath 

May lead to death, 
But never to retreating.** 

The detachment was just mounted when a few horseman 
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were Been approaching at fall speed on the road leading 
from Granard. They drew rein in front of the array of 
cavalry. 

"Just in time, M'Cabe," said O'Reilly eagerly to the fore- 
most " Well, is the powder at hand ? There is no time to 
lose; the bridge must be blown up at once — heavens! it 
should have been destroyed hours ago : the enemy may be 
upon us at any moment." 

fl The reinforcement is on the way, colonel, and 99 

u The powder, man, the powder ? 99 

u Loth that I am to say it — there has been none sent" 

" Cead mile mollaght!" cried the Slasher; "there is foul 
work here. Why have we been deceived ? It is now too 
late to break down the bridge ; besides, we have neither pick 
nor lever at hand. Our cause is ruined by traitors. Would 
to heaven/ 1 he murmured in a low voice, " that Owen Roe 
were at our head once more 1 99 

The soldiers were not slow to notice the agitation of their 
commanding officer, and many were the whispered comments 
exchanged among them— comments by no means compli- 
mentary to the general who now held supreme command of 
the army encamped at Granard. 

Great, indeed, had been the surprise and chagrin of the 
Ulster forces on learning that their trusted and beloved 
O'Neill had been superseded, at the instance of the Anglo- 
Irish faction in the Kilkenny Council, by a foreign nobleman ; 
and greater was their ire when they found themselves the 
victims of the tatter's blundering tactics. James Touchet, 
Earl of Castlehaven, styled second Baron of England, and 
possessed of large estates both in England and Ireland, was 
one of those political adventurers who thrive in times of 
trouble and disquiet more from pretence than capability. He 
was imprisoned in Dublin Castle by the Lords Justices at the 
beginning of the insurrection on suspicion of being therein 
implicated. Escaping from his dungeon, he made his way to 
Kilkenny, arriving there during the first sitting of the council. 
After some hesitation he joined the Confederates, took the 
oath of association, and was thereupon admitted a member 
of the council— not representing any particular part or pro- 
vine*— thus bringing the number of members up to twenty* 
five. He was then made general of the Leinster Horse, under 
Pveston ; following which he defeated the Puritan Colonel 
Crawford at Monasterevan, and, in conjunction with Pmrcell, 
Preston, and others, obtained mar»v victories in Leinster and 
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Munster. Bat he was entirely opposed to the views of the 
" old Irish/' and to the continuance of the war, and had 
neither the skill, enterprise, or popularity of Owen Roe, who, 
on being deprived of his command in Ulster, was assigned 
that of the army of Connaught, and displayed his self-denial 
and self-sacrifice by serving cheerfully under this English 
earl — of whom the reader will pai ton us for giving so lengthy 
a notice, knowing that the fate ol the gallant Miles O'Reilly 
hung in the balance. 

The latter, after musing for a time with his head bowed on 
his great breast, turned full to his men, hit eyes sparkling 
and his countenance glowing with the fire of determined 
resolve. 

" My brave boys," he said, in cheery and animated tones, 
"the powder with which I intended to destroy yonder bridge 
has not come — will not come — and in an hour Monroe's 
troops will be here to attempt its passage. They may out- 
number us ten to one, but, by our sacred cause, that bridge 
thev shall not cross to-day unless they pass over our dead 
bodies 1 The hour has come that God and our country 
demand a great sacrifice of us — that, perhaps, of our lives and 
blood. I will say no more, for well I know O'Reilly's horse- 
men have never flinched from their duty to faith and father- 
land." 

And O'Reilly's horsemen responded to their chieftain's 
inspiring speech with a loud, hearty burst of cheering that 
told their feelings on the subject only too well. 

u Lieutenant O'Tracy," called the Slasher, when the ap- 
plause had subsided, and our hero rode forward from his 
place, "you will take a dozen men and make a reconnaissance in 
front. Return and report as soon as you discover the strength 
of the enemy. I fancy," added he, aside to Edmund, 
" you will not have to proceed far." 

Forthwith OTracy and a dozen troopers rode across the 
bridge and set off on the eastern road. As the colonel sur- 
mised, they had not travelled far ere the presence of the 
enemy became manifest. A turn in the narrow road brought 
them almost full tilt against a party of about half a dozen 
mounted men, who, shunning the odds, turned and retreated, 
after hastily discharging their musketoons without any effect. 
O'Tracy and his party continued to advance, and soon at 
different points of the horizon before them dark columns of 
smoke rising from burning cabins showed the direction of 
the enemy's approach. At length, when near three miles 
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from the bridge, the scout perceived a large cloud of dust 
in the distance, and presently could be made out a great 
solid body of horsemen rapidly approaching. Endeavouring' 
to get an idea of the number of the enemy, OTracy waited 
until the approaching Puritans had despatched a force in 
pursuit of his party. Then, giving the signal for retreat, 
he retired with his men, and all regained Finae in safety. 
They found their comrade horsemen drawn up in array before 
the bridge like a wall to guard its passage. Their leader 
was in front, and the colossal proportions of himself and his 
black steed made the Slasher prominent and distinct from 
his men as the bull in a herd of cattle, to use a Homeric 
simile. 

"Any artillery ?" inquired O'Reilly, after Edmund had 

made his report. 
" None that I could discover," answered the latter* 
"Thank heaven! They think to carry the bridge with 

bullets and cold steel. God send they reckon without their 

host I" 

The cavalry had not long to wait for the arrival of their 
enemies. The cloud of dust which the reconnoitring 
party had discovered drew nearer and nearer, and soon 
O'Reilly's men perceived the flashing arms and heard the 
heavy tread of a large force of horsemen. First there came 
into view an advance-guard, that halted just out of musket 
range of the defenders of the bridge, and leisurely surveyed 
the Irish array. These were followed by a force of some 
hundred mounted Puritans. Other strong detachments fol- 
lowed, until the Irish saw massed, not only in their front, but 
stretching away to a considerable distance on either flank, an 
immense force of cavalry, which looked like a vast semi-circle 
of steel, the helmets, corselets, and sabres of the Puritan 
troopers glittering in the bright sunshine. 

A warlike and imposing appearance was certainly that pre- 
sented by those stalwart settler-troopers of Ulster, and one 
which reflected much credit on their general, " the memorable 
Major Monroe ; " for since the beginning of the war the forces 
of the Scottish settlers of Ulster— equally hostile to King 
Charles of England and to the Irish Catholics — though de- 
termined and united, had lacked proper discipline until they 
were organised into an effective force by Major-General 
Robert Monroe. The latter, a violent bigot, of fierce and 
unrelenting nature, soon found himself at the head of s 
powe nil army, composed mainly of Scots, wi h an admixture 
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of despoiled English settlers. He administered the u solemn 
League and Covenant " to his men on their knees in the 
Church of Carrickfergus, overran and wasted Ulster, and out- 
generalled Castlehaven, on whose retreat he was now pressing 
with about six thousand foot and nine hundred horse. He 
himself was now marching on Granard, with his main army, 
of which the force now about to assault the bridge of Finae 
was a detachment 

After performing some manoeuvres, the Scots came to a 
halt, and both sides regarded each other for some time in 
silence. 

" My faith," whispered O'Cuirnin to our hero, who was next 
to him, " I've seen some of those fellows before. Yonder are 
the troops of Stewart, Mervyn, and Phillips, and there, too, is 
Sir George Rawdon's regiment of horse, with whom we had 
the bout at the mill-race near Dromore some months ago t 
I know them by the shape of their helmets." 

The Scotch trumpets blew a steady and united blare as 
about a hundred troopers trotted forward, halted, and took 
deliberate aim with their short muskets, or musketoons. A 
moment and their volley blazed and rattled ; another, and 
their sabres flashed out in one grand brandish, as with a loud 
battle shout they came dashing at full gallop down on the 
Irish line. > 

" Ready— present I" rang the deep voice of O'Reilly, and 
like the movement of machinery his men brought their pieces 
to their shoulders. Clear and deliberate was the eye that 
glanced along each levelled barrel. On came the Scots in 
impetuous charge, spurring to death or victory with a ready 
courage accruing from the predestinarian tenets which tola 
them that not a hair of them should be hurt then and there x 
but by the special and prearranged will of Providence. On 
they came, veteran-like men, with smoothly shaven faces of 
fixed and resolute expression. They had covered more than 
half the distance which had at first intervened between them 
and the Irish, when the Slasher's voice sounded again t 
" Give fire--draw swords I " 

Forth burst the Irish volley, and soon as each horseman 
had discharged his piece he slung it by his side, drew his 
sword, and awaited the onset of the Scots. It came not 
Eagerly gaxing through the dissolving smoke of their dis- 
charge, O'Reilly's horsemen saw only a chaos of horses and 
men — human forms prostrate and motionless on the ground 
wounded horses rolling in agony and furi^tsly kicking in 
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their death straggles and others galloping riderless over the 
adjacent fields, while the Scots, paralysed in their charge. 
Were seen in full retreat towards their main body. 

But scarcely had the Irish time to draw breath and reload 
their musketoons when a fresh body of cavalry confronted 
them, sent a shower of bullets, which wounded many, whistling 
through their ranks, and bore down on them at full speed. 
Again the Irish volley rolled along the line, emptying many 
of the Scotch saddles; but the sulphureous smoke was still 
hanging on the air when the leading Scotch troopers burst 
through it, and instantly their sabres clashed against those of 
the Irish. 

A fierce conflict ensued, which developed into a series of 
desperate hand-to-hand encounters between the Scots and 
the Irish dragoons of the front line. Edmund OTracy found 
himself confronted by a grim and bony-visaged trooper — a 
tough customer to handle, but whom, after a protracted duel, 
in which many deep gashes were received on each side, he 
rendered hort d$ combat by a thrust through the sword arm. 
Just as his formidable opponent dropped his sword and fell 
forward on his horse's neck the clangour of meeting weapons 
which had resounded all around him ceased, and Edmund 
saw that the Scots had recoiled in disorder from the charge. 

44 Hurrah, ma bouchals, you did that well," cried the voice 
of the exulting Miles — "a brave bit of work for homes and 
altars 1* 

But the Puritans were determined to allow the Irish no 
time to recover from the fatigue of the fight. A great, over- 
whelming column of cavalry was launched almost immediately 
on the Irish line, smiting it as an avalanche. O'Reilly formed 
his men into a small compact body at the head of the bridge, 
and the Puritans contracted their straggling flanks, enclosing 
the Me du pont in a circle of steel. Then commenced the 
great struggle of the day, till then unparalleled in its terrific 
fierceness. Steel clashed against steel, helmets and omelets 
resounded beneath heavy strokes dealt by vigorous arms, 
pistols were discharged and hurled violently in men's faces, 
wounded and bleeding combatants tottered and fell from 
their saddles, to shriek and moan on the ground, trampled 
Aeneath the flying hoofs, and disarmed men flew at each 
other's throats to writhe and strain in deadly grapple for the 
mastery. 

But back the Irish were driven— back — back — back. Inch 
by inoh they were forced to retire over the bridge, until they 
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retched the middle, where they maintained a determined 
stand in despite of the great odds against them, cheered and 
encouraged by the voice of their valiant leader, who was a host 
in himself. Here the fight waxed hot and dreadful in its 
intensity, owing to the closeness of the space, and many of 
the belligerents, both horses and men, slipped or were hurled 
over the low, crumbling parapet into the water beneath. 
O'Reilly fought desperately in the centre of the passage, and 
woe to the Scot that came within the long sweep of his 
terrible falchion. Exhausted from loss of blood, for he was 
now wounded in several places, OTracv was about to succumb 
to the joint attack of two of Phillips' troopers, when Niall 
O'Cuirnin clove one of his adversaries from helmet to chin, 
and next instant he himself gave the coup dt grace to the 
other. 

The Scots retired once more, exhibiting the bridge a ghastly 
vista of slaughter, piled high in many places with the dead 
and dying bodies of men, and strewn with helmets and 
weapons, while the roadway was beaten to a horrible bloody 
mire by trampling hoofs. 

" Thank heaven I the bridge is saved as yet I" exclaimed 
O'Reilly ; « but, good God, at what a cost 1 ,r 

He looked around on his devoted followers as he spoke. 
Alas 1 more than one-half of his brave horsemen were lying 
dead or wounded on the bloody causeway. 

But the bridge was not yet saved— far from it A fresh 
and powerful body of Puritan cavalry — Sir George Rawdon's 
splendid regiment, with its colonel riding in front, his sword 
glittering over his head — dashed across the bridge with 
resistless force, driving the remnant of its defenders before 
them to the further end, where both parties recoiled for a 
last desperate charge — the Scots to make their victory g'^od, 
the Irish to fling away their lives in frantic and hopeless 
combat. The fresh and vigorous Scots sent up a ringing 
cheer as they prepared for the last deadly tnilit, but its echoes 
had hardly died away when the distant wail of a trumpet was 
heard to the west, and suddenly the arms and accoutrements 
of a large division of cavalry flashed into view round the base 
of a distant hill 

" Our reinforcement ! 99 exclaimed O'Reilly, hoarsely. The 
Slasher's giant frame was panting from fatigue, he was bare- 
headed and covered with blood — blood streaking his face, 
blood clotting his dark cavalier curls, blood reddeninir his 
great falchion from hilt to point 
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Thf attention of his remaining men was turned on the 
Approaching cavalry. 

" Too late I 99 vehemently cried one man, *Uh a bitter 
oath. 

"No; not too late!" shouted the Slasher with sadden 
Ire ; " follow me, my boys — death or victory ! 99 

He spurred his horse, and the noble animal bounded 
forward, carrying his heroic rider right into the midat of the 
txulting Scots. Animated by their leader's Spartan example, 
the poor remnant of O'Reilly's horsemen dashed after him, 
pell-mell, into the press of Rawdon's cavalry, and again the 
bridge resounded with the appalling sounds of strife — a*id such 
unequal strife I 

On in front of his mep rode Miles the Slasher, dealing his 
tremendous strokes all round him, and still urging on his fiery 
way. His progress was impeded by a huge sergeant of 
dragoons, almost the counterpart of himself, and the pair 
exchanged blows that resounded like the strokes of a sledge- 
hammer. At last the giant Scot lunged at his adversaiy's 
head, and the point of his sword clove open O'Reilly's cheek. 
Then, says tradition, the Slasher closed his strong jaws on 
the cold steel, holding it as in an iron vice, and drove his 
blade through the helmet, skull, and brain of his adversary, 
both falling from the saddles together. At the same moment 
the bridge resounded with the cheers of the Irish reinforce- 
ment as they charged and drove the Scots across it for the last 
time. 

The bridge of Finae was saved, but the heroic Miles the 
Slasher lay dead among its red heaps of slain. 

• * * * • • 

The Slasher's corpse was discovered on the following day. 
His kinsmen conveyed it for burial to the tomb of his race 
in the Franciscan monastery of Cavau, where they raised a 
monument with the inscription : 

u Lector, ne credas solum periise Mflonem, 
Hoc nam sub tumulo patria victa jacet." 

" Believe not, reader, that Miles alone has perished, 
Here with him, in the same tomb, iie« his conquered fatherland." 

A week following the affair of Finae, Edmund OTracy, on 
duty in Castlehaven's Camp, received notification for special 
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service in Galway, and on the same evening he set out, with 
a small detachment of horsey m rouU for the City of the 
Tribes. 



CHAPTER XX, 

AN ADVENTURE IN GALWAY, 

"Rome boasts seven hills, the Nfle its s# rcn-fold streamy 
Around the Pole seven radiant planets gleam : 
Galway, Connacian Rome, twice equals these — 
She boasts twice seven illustrious families*; 
Twice seven high towers defend her lofty walls, 
And polished marble decks her splendid halls ; 
Twice seven her massive gates, o er which arise 
Twice seven strong castles, towering to the skies ; 
Twice seven her bridges, through whose arches flow 
The silvery tides, majestically slow ; 
Her ample church with twice seven altars flames— 
A heavenly patron every altar claims; 
While twice seven convents pious anthems raise ■ 
Seven for each sex— to sound Jehovah's praise." 

Haidiuan's "Galway* 

The noon of a fine May day saw the band of horsemen, of 
which Edmund O'Tracy was one, entering into Galway. It 
was our hero's first visit to the celebrated City of the Tribes, 
and as he rode with his companions through the ancient, 
narrow streets, and looked up at the quaint dwellings of the 
Galwegians, the high-peaked, overhanging gables of the 
residences of the thrifty burghers, and the stately palatial 
mansions of the patricians, his admiration increased more 
and more at each new token of the wealth, piety, and art of 
the old Connacian town. On every side arose, in proud 
array, magnificent edifices, built in the picturesque Spanish 
style of architecture, which commerce had brought to Gal- 
way, each bearing on its high fa9ade of green marble the 
richly-sculptured coat-of arms of the Blakes or Bodkins, 
Lynches or Frenches, Devlins or Darcvs, Browns or Martins, 
or of some other of the fourteen families of merchant princes 
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in whose veins ran the sangut azul of the miniature Venice ; 
for Galway was in the heyday of its grandeur and prosperity. 
Its marts were thronged with eager sellers and buyers ; there 
was a bustling crowd on its quays, where cranes were creak- 
ing and porters panting and struggling under their burdens ; 
while richly-freighted ships ( white-winged messengers of 
commerce) were crowding its docks or gliding into and out 
of its broad bay — the fine sheet of water which had floated 
at different periods of history the fleets of Conchobhar of 
. Arran and his Firbolgs, of Lughaidh Mac Con and his 
Britons, of Simon de Jorse and his Welshmen, as well as the 
humble curraghs bearing the cross of St. Enda the Holy or 
St. Brendan the Navigator, and the stout war ships carrying 
the dark Raven Banner of the ferocious Danes, and which 
was now bearing the commerce of nations to the fine old- 
fashioned city of Western Connaught :— 

* Quaint old town of toO and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks that round them 
throng. 1 ' 

Still, although Galway speedily appeared to Edmund, as it 
did to bis celebrated literary contemporary, Dr. John Lynch, 
" what Jerusalem was to Jeremias — a city of most perfect 
beauty," his eye soon detected traces of the barbarous de- 
struction which had visited it at intervals as the reward of its 
loyalty to the British Crown. The monasteries had suffered 
most at the ruthless hands of the legal bigot. That of the 
Franciscans, on Stephen's Island, to the North, was in a 
dilapidated condition ; as was also the Dominican monastery, 
on the hill to the west— the site of the fanatic Lord Forbes's 
batterv two years previously, when, in a rage at his failure to 
take the town, he dug up and burnt the coffins and bones of 
the dead ; and the Augustinian friary, the stately pile erected 
by the pious wife of Stephen Lynch on the hill where the 
poor shipwrecked Spaniards of the Armada were fusiladed by 
the merciless deputy Fitxwilliam, was in a similar ruinous 
state. 

The little party of cavaliers rode leisurely along, and halted, 
through curiosity, at the bridge over the Lough Comb River— 
the " shallow vehement stream of fair, crystalline water," which 
rushed on with its ten-thousand horse-power as impetuously 
as in the days when the hapless Lady Gailleamh (from whom 
Galway took its name) was drowned in its rapid torrent. The 
attention of Edmund and his fellow-horsemen was fixed on 
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several fishermen standing on the battlements of the bridge, 
who were engaged in a curious method of fishing. Each 
man had his gaze fixed intently on the rapid water beneath 
him, and bore, poised in his hand, a trident spear with a 
handle about five feet long, to which a long rope was at- 
tached. Suddenly one of the men darted this implement 
downwards into the water, and, instantly hauling on the rope, 
brought up a large salmon, fresh and dripping, impaled on 
the sharp points of the trident. 

"Well done, old fellow," cried one of the horsemen; 
" 'tis little I'd like to be a bradhaun under your spear." 

u Na U moggu, avic," was the quick response; "troth 
there are queerer fish than you in the river, and they were 
never caught yet." 

Laughing at this mild sally, the party pushed onward 
through the town. A motley multitude filled every thorough- 
fare. The old Galwegian law, whirh provided " that neither 
O ne Mac shall strutte ne swaggere thro' the streets of Gal- 
way," was totally abrogated for the time being, and crowds 
of the Irish folk from the surrounding country rubbed shoul- 
ders with the Galwegians to the manner born. Here was a 
group of respectable city fathers discussing Clanrickard's 
policy or the latest intelligence from Kilkenny; and here 
a crowd of stalwart Connemara mountaineers, the " fero- 
cious O'Flaherties " and their retainers — " Ire-Connaughl 
rogues, in their trouses and broages, all armed with pikes, 
skeans, and swords," as the wife of an English officer of the 
Galway garrison afterwards described them. These sturdy 
highlanders it was who had sounded the key-note of insur- 
rection in West Connaught, when, two years previously, they 
marched eighteen hundred strong, headed by their hereditary 
chieftain, Murrogh O 1 Flaherty of the Beeves, " a tall, swarthy 
young man," and laid siege to the fort of Galway, making 
the town their own, and striking terror into the English in- 
habitants, until the priests of Galway, in *heir vestments, 
with tapers burning and the Sacrament borne before them, 
traversed the streets, exhorting Murrogh and his men, " for 
Christ's sake, and Our Lady's, and St. Patrick's, that they 
would shed no more blood, and if they did they would never 
have mercy." 

On through the crowd rode our housemen until, on reaching 
an inn which was a favourite resort of the Irish soldiers, the 
party halted at the command of their leader, Captain Skarrett 
Dismounting, they led their horses to the stables, rabbef 
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them down, and furnished them with provender. This duty 
done, the men partook of a plentiful repast. Edmund ani 
his superior dined a little apart from the rest, and as soon at 
their meal was finished, and they were sufficiently rested 
and refreshed, the captain proposed a ramble through the 
streets. 

"Of course, lieutenant," remarked the latter, " you un- 
derstand that, being a Skerrett, I am a thorough Gal way man 
myself, so that after nigh a twelvemonth's absence, I am 
rather anxious to have a look around our old city, and see 
what changes have taken place since I rode out of the East 
Gate in July last* 

Wrapping their cloaks around them, the pair sauntered 
forth into the narrow streets, which were still occupied by a 
considerable throng, although the summer evening was far 
advanced. As they passed along, they heard, high above 
all other sounds, the sweet and solemn music of a church 
bell. 

"The bell of St. Nicholas's/ 9 remarked Captain Skerrett; 
* splendid old bell 1 |I have been familiar with its musical tones 
since my infancy; but I wonder why it rings this evening ?" 

Suddenly, on turning a corner of the street they were 
traversing, they found themselves in the midst of a stream of 
people moving in the direction of the sound. Tapping an 
aged Galwegian on the shoulder, Skerrett inquired as to the 
particular devotions in the Church of St Nicholas on that 
night. 

"Why, my friend,* was the reply, "know you not that 
our young men are going to renew the oath of the Con- 
federation to-night, and that Dean Kirwan is to preach ? r 
And the speaker continued on his way. 

" Well, what think you ? Shall we go to St Nicholas's ? 99 
inquired Skerrett of his companion* 

" With all my heart, captain, 99 answered the latter. Then, 
following the route of the human stream flowing by them, 
they moved towards the Church of St Nicholas. 

It was a fine, antique building—this monument of the 
wealth, piety, and art of old Catholic Galwav, dedicated to 
St Nicholas of Myra, in Licia, the tutelary saint of mariners, 
on whose annual feast, the 6th of December, the hospitality 
and conviviality of Galway was at its height It stood on 
the bank of the river, on a gentle eminence, the site of a 
small chapel, formerly the only place of worship in the town, 
and, both in extent and architectural beauty, it did honour 
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to "the tribes." It had well escaped the ravages of the 
Reformers, and looked ao perfect as it did at its completion 
in 1484 ; while its mitred warden or quast-bishop, and its 
eight choral vicars were now in as prominent existence as 
their predecessors had been at their original institution. The 
College of St. Nicholas stood adjacent ; and both church and 
college reflected the utmost renown on their most generous 
benefactors, the two Lynches, viz., Dominick the Black, whose \ 
armorial bearings, uninjured by age, were visible over the 
transom of the gate of the college, of which building he was 
the principal founder, and his son Stephen, whose wife built 
the Augustinian abbey already mentioned, and who himself 
built the southern side of the church of polished green 
marble — his coat-of-arms, a shield, with three golden sham- 
rocks on an azure ground, being displayed on the topmost 
part of the wall, near the eaves, where the swallows had 
built their little dwellings of clay. 

Entering the sacred building, Edmund and the captain 
found it densely crowded. The brilliant light of many torches 
and tapers showed the dark multitudes of worshippers that 
filled nave> aisle, and transept A surpliced priest, attended 
by acolytes, knelt at the great altar repeating the Rosary in 
a loud and sonorous voice, and the responses of the congrega- 
tion arose at regular intervals in great murmuring waves ol 
sound that seemed to surge upwards through the roof, some- 
what like the roar of waves in a rocky cavern. 

At length, the last pater and ave was said, and a deep silence 
reigned in the church, as an ecclesiastic of about fifty-five yean 
of age, a hale and vigorous man notwithstanding, ascended 
the pulpit 

This was the great preacher of the day, Dr. Kirwan, a mem- 
ber of a Galway family renowned for producing great orators 

A dead and expectant silence reigned as he gave out the 
words of his text. In a low but clear voice, which rose 
gradually higher and higher, be commenced his sermon, 
which was on the evil of excommunication, and was couched 
in a style of language suitable to the spirit of his attentive 
Galway listeners. As he went on, his voice grew louder and 
louder, his gestures more animated, his countenance glowed, 
His eyes brightened, and every impassioned word that fell 
from his lips was thrilling in its emphasis. And so he spoke 
on ardentibus ocults, excandescente vu//u, &c, as his biographer, 
Dr. Lynch, expresses it. 

" I would to God." said the oreacher> " that men pondered 
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deeply in their souls the evils which beset those who are 
enmeshed in the net of excommunication, and learn to know 
to what straits it reduces them. Their thresholds are not tc 
be crossed by visitors ; their acquaintances are not to seek 
their society, nor say to them, 'Hail.' They are not only to 
be driven from the altar and sacraments, but are to be refused 
admission to the church. The Gospel saith : ' Who heareth 
not the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican.' Thus abandoned by all, they must dwell as it 
were in a solitude, everybody flying them as though they had 
been stricken from on high, and everybody shunning them as 
putrid members. 

" In England, King Sigebert, being invited by an excom- 
municated earl, accepted his hospitality. Cedde,the bishop, 
hearing this, foretold that Sigebert would be murdered in his 
own palace. Nor did the result falsify the prophecy. But, 
if they pay such bitter penalties who sit down at the tables of 
the excommunicated, much more terrible shall be the tor- 
ments of those who are stricken with such frightful censure. 
The Sacred Scriptures tell how Ananias and Sapphira, after 
being excommunicated, were struck dead ; how Elimas, the 
magician, was punished with blindness; and how the in- 
cestuous Corinthian was delivered to Satan. Many other 
examples of the grievous penalties attached to the excommu- 
nicated are recorded in ecclesiastical history. In the life of 
St Ambrose we read that when he inflicted this penalty on 
the servant of Stillico, a foul demon seised and began to tear 
him to pieces at the same moment Carlsius, a cleric, 
making light of the anathema pronounced by Gennadius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was found dead in his bed next 
morning. Nantinus, Duke of Angouleme, excommunicated 
by Heraclius, died crying out that Heraclius was heaping fire 
on him. Nor have men only perished when thus stricken ; the 
brute and the inanimate thing have died under its curse ; for 
we read how locusts were destroyed, how wolves wer* 
scattered, how trees withered and crops wasted away, struck 
by the lightning of excommunication. St Antoninus, Arch- 
bishop of Florence, and Cardinal Nicholas Albergati, men of 
great piety, in order to show the force of this censure, with 
dire imprecation changed the colour of bread, and then, 
praying over it, restored it to its former whiteness." 

So continued the preacher, descanting on the evils of ex- 
communication, his sermon being called forth by some 
scandals and vices which had recently appeared in the locality. 
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At its conclusion he took a document into his hands, and 
Addressed the congregation in a few vehement words, saying: 

" But, O men of Galway, true and tried children of the 
Church, not for you are the terrors of excommunication. 
Here this night you are assembled to renew the solemn oath 
which you took last year in this very church. Let all who 
are prepared to do so arise." 

Instantly the congregation arose, and the loud roar of its 
many voices resounded through the church, repeating the 
words of the Confederate oath as they fell distinctly from the 
lips of the preacher :— 

" I do profess, swear, and protest before God and his saints 
and angels, that I will during my life bear true faith and 
allegiance to my sovereign lord, Charles, by the grace of God 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and to his heirs 
and lawful successors ; and that I will, to my power, during 
my life, defend, uphold, and maintain his and their just pre* 
rogatives, estates, and rights, the power and privileges of the 
Parliament of this realm, the fundamental laws of Ireland, 
the free exercise of the Roman Catholic faith and religion 
throughout this land ; and the lives, just liberties, possession, 
estates, and rights of all those who have taken or shall take 
this oath . : . So help me God and his holy Gospel/ 9 

Soon afterwards the grand altar blazed with light, the 
solemn swell of music and chant of psalmody floated through 
the sacred edifice, the bell tinkled, and all bowed low at the 
Benediction, which brought the evening's devotions to a 
close. 

It was rather dark as OTracy and Skerrett strolled back 
towards their inn* The streets were comparatively silent 
and deserted, and a spirit of peace and tranquillity seemed 
breathing from every quaint old homestead in the City of the 
Tribes. A "young May moon 99 displayed its bright crescent 
in the blue dome above, peeping over the high -peaked 
gables of the houses and lighting up the narrow streets with 
its silvery radiance, while the musical tinkling of a guitar— 
an instrument of Spanish importation— enlivened the still 
and sleepy air. 

As Edmund and his companion halted in the shadow of a 
projecting storey, the sound of men's voices engaged in low 
and earnest conversation reached their ears* 

« So eve ything is ready, Garrett 7" 

As thi se words reached Edmund's ears the se-tation of 
having heard the voice tHt rttered them somewhere before 
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caused him to clutch Skerrett suddenly by the arm and draw 
him further into the deep shadow, 

44 Hallo ! why, what the — " commenced the latter. 

" Hush, captain, I beg you, for a moment ; I have reason 
to know that voice;" and together they listened to the conver- 
sation of the men. 

" Yes, yes, everything is ready ; the fool Qi coming pos( 
haste ; he took the message in good faith and is coming like 
a lamb." 

44 Ay, like a lamb to the slaughter/' was the response; " dhar 
tno corp t Garrett, you do me credit 1 Now, my lad, a 
strong stroke and a sure one. The Sassenach captain has a 
good lining of red gold to his purse, and share and share 
alike is the word. Remember, if the fight goes against us, 
the cry, 4 A Bodkin 1 A Bodkin V Those thick-headed 
Galway men will take the affair for a party brawl — am tkiggin 
thu f Ha, ha 1 Afanam an diaoul, it s droll 1" 

Here the face of the speaker was turned full towards the 
eavesdroppers. The light fell upon it, and Edmund recog- 
nised, in spite of many alterations, the visage of Edmund 
O'Hugh, the murderer of Lord Caulfield of Charlemont. 

44 As I live, there's murder and robbery planned," whispered 
Skerrett. 

44 We will watch and wait," replied Edmund, and together 
they watched the movements of the two men, who stood as 
if anxiously awaiting the arrival of another party. Suddenly 
one of them exclaimed : 

44 Ha! See yonder l" 

44 'Tis he," answered the other ; 44 now, Garrett, stand by 
me ; be ready and strike home I" 

A tall, cloaked figure was seen approaching from the ex* 
tremity of the street. The miscreants crouched in the shade, 
awaiting their victim's coming. 

4< Now is our time, lieutenant," said Skerrett; 14 come, by 
my faith, we shall spoil these rascals* sport." 

Drawing their swords they cautiously approached the 
lurking assassins, who suddenly sprang in the direction of 
the advancing pedestrian, lunging furiously at his breast with 
their swords. The stranger leaped back adroitly from the 
deadly blades, but in doing so slipped and fell, lying for a 
moment at the mercy of his treacherous enemies. Ere these 
latter could carry out their fiendish design they were hurled 
back by O'Tracy and Skerrett, who instantly engaged them 
hand hand, driving them before them through the street. 
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The stranger, having gained his feet, rushed sword in hand 
to the aid of his deliverers. His cloak had fallen off, and the 
light of the moon dimly revealed the richly-laced and rib- 
boned dress of an English officer. At his approach the^ 

wonld-be robbers and assassins at once relinquished the 
unequal combat, turned their backs, and fled. But as they 
ran they raised the cry of " A Bodkin ! A Bodkin I" and, to 
our friends' discomfiture, the ominous party cry was taken up 
in different quarters, and several partisans of the Bodkin 
family came rushing towards them from either end of the 
street A momentarily increasing crowd began to fill the 
narrow thoroughfare. 

« Deuce take UP exclaimed Skerrett, "we are in for a 
not piece of service. We have only turned the tables on 
those cut-throats to find that they have turned them upon us 
with a vengeance.* You'll stand by us, sir, I daresay/ 9 he 
added, addressing the man whom they had saved. 

" Most decidedly, my brave rescuers ! The sword of An- 
thony Willoughby is at your service, and he will repay the 
debt he owes you in his blood if necessary." 

" Then we will hope for the best ; 'jhree blades are not so 
bad, after all." 

"A Bodkin ! A Bodkin P 

With fierce yells of vengeance a dense crowd came surging 
around the three men, who placed their backs against 
the wall of a house, and gripped their swords in stern deter* 
ruination. 

"Down with them P yelled the voice of O'Hugh. " Down 
with them ; they have insulted a Bodkin." 

"Heed not the scoundrel," shouted Skerrett, "but lay hands 
on him and secure him. He is a thief, and we have but just 
saved this gentleman from him." 

But the great uproar made the words inaudible. 

"A Bodkin I Hurroo I Down with them P cried the mob, 
and they closed in around the three swordsmen, endeavouring 
to beat down their weapons with the clubs, halberts, ana 
spears which they carried. The three bore themselves well 
beneath the shower of blows which rained upon them, and 
managed to wound many of their assailants. This rendered 
the mob more desperate and savage. Shrieks and oaths 
mingled with the clangour of striking steel, and the general 
tumult resounded through the street Pushing his way to the 
front, the scoundrelly originator of the entire disturbance, 
CHugb, engaged Captain Skerrett hotly, and proved Himstlf 
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an expert 'swordsman. The unequal struggle had not raged 
long ere Edmund and his companions felt themselves getting 
exhausted and overpowered. But at a critical moment un- 
looked-for aid made its appearance; At one end of the street 
arose the cry : 
"A Lynch! A Lynch!" 

Then a strong force of the adherents of the house of Lynch 
appeared rushing along the street, charging with fierce 
impetuosity on the Bodkin faction. In & moment both 
Lynches and Bodkins, the Montagues and Capulets of old 
Galway, were mixed in a fierce, yelling, uproarious milie. 

" Saved, thank heaven !" exclaimed Captain Skerrett, but 
immediately, tossing his arms in the air, with a loud, gurgling 
cry, he fell to the earth, pierced by the sword of O'Hugh. 

" Doubly-dyed murderer !" exclaimed O'Tracy, rushing on 
the latter ; " assassin of Caulfield, turn and meet your doom." 

With a face deadly pale from guilty surprise, O'Hugh 
sprang backwards from the sword-stroke, and then, hastily 
turning, the infamous foster-brother of Sir Phelim O'Neill 
plunged into the crowd and disappeared. 

" Lieutenant O'Tracy— lieutenant," murmured a faint 
voice at the feet of Edmund — the voice of the prostrate 
Skerrett. 

"Yes, captain, I am here," he replied, and, kneeling, 
supported the body of the wounded man in his arms. 

•'You are listening to me, my friend ?" 

" Yes, yes, I am attentive — heaven grant your wound is 
not serious !" 

u It is all over with me, my boy ; — but, I say — here in my 
breast — Castlehaven's letter — to be delivered to General 
Preston — he is in Waterford — will you bear it in my stead ?" 

" 1 will, faithfully and truly," was the response. 

u Accept a dying man's gratitude ; — the letter, take it — ah, 
it is stained with my blood, but it matters little — that is — if 
the writing be still legible," moaned poor Skerrett, as Ed- 
mund drew the blood-sodden missive from his bosom. 

There, there — be true to your word. Heaven save us ! 
how cold it is getting," exclaimed the dying officer; "lay 
me down friend — gently, gently, for heaven's sake— oh, 
father! mother! — Mary! — Heaven have mercy on me! 

And breathing out his soul with these last words, the 
ill-fated officer expired, and only a rigid corpse lay in the 
arms of O'Tracy. 

•* What ! good heavens, is the man really dead ixclaimed 
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the resetted stranger, as he leant on his sword and doffed Ida 

broad-leafed beaver, wiping the teeming perspiration from 
his brow. 

" May I never wield rapier more, but there is no life hereP 
tie added, answering himself, as he laid his hand on the 
breast of the slain man. 

" Ho, what have we here? Is this murder, gentlemen ?" 
exclaimed an old gray-headed man of commanding appear- 
ance and rich attire, who had come up, surrounded by a 
whole host of city guards bearing halberts and torches. It 
was a Galwegian of opulence and distinction, Sir Robert 
Lynch, whom an ancient document describes as " Baronet 
Councellour of the Province of Connaught, and of the whole 
kingdom, and member of the Parlement, whose speech to 
the members of the Parlement was commanded to be printed 
for its profound erudition and elegance. 9 ' Although an 
intense Ormondist and a creature of Clanrickard's, he was a 
model Galwegian as far as hospitality and urbanity went 

44 There has been foul murder, sir," announced Edmund ;— 
44 my friend Captain Skerrett has just fallen victim to a bast 
assassin." 

41 Skerrett, say you, sir ; — who and what is he, prithee ?" 

44 Captain Skerrett, of Castlehaven's horse," was the reply. 

44 Humph I this is passing evil — the son of my old friend s 
would 'twere anyone else 1 Take him up, men, and bear him 
to my house. Well, Martin, are those villains silenced for 
the night ?" 

The inquiry was put to the leader of another armed band, 
who approached from the direction whence the brawling 
crowd had retreated. 

"Yes, Sir Robert, they are quite dispersed, and we have 
made some dozen of them prisoners," responded the officer 
addressed. 

44 Right ! Lead on, men, with your gory burden. Come, 
gentlemen," continued the old baronet, addressing O'Tracy 
and the strange officer, " pray give m» wour company for to- 
night." 

On moved the solemn procession through the streets of 
Galway, the yellow glare of the torches of the guard falling 
on the lifeless form of the ill-fated Skerrett, over which his 
dark riding cloak had been pityingly thrown. A halt was 
made at a large, antique house in the most respectable quarter 
of the city. It was the time-out- of-mind chief residence of 
the Lynches. Here it was that the inexorable wanton of 
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Galway, James Lynch Fits Stephen, acted the paw of execu- 
tioner towards his son Walter, whom he had condemned to 
death for the jealous slaying of his suspected Spanish rival, 
Gomez ; and high up on the wall appeared on a closed-up 
window of the house the mournful record of the event in the 
pathetic inscription, " Remember Death. All is vanity of 
vanities. A.D. 1524." 

In this ancient domicile Edmund passed the night. He 
slept in a large, heavy-curtained bed in a great, gloomy 
chamber, hung round with portraits of defunct Lynches — 
sage-looking burgomasters and merchants, gay gallants, hand- 
some young ladies, and sagacious, deeply- ruffed matrons; 
while over the immense mantel was the Lynches' gold chevron 
and the three shamrocks on a blue ground, their wolf crest, and 
their motto, Nec Umen y nec timid*. But the dead lay in the 
next room, stark and cold. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

4 VOYAGE INTERRUPTED. 

* Ine breezes whistled through the sails, * 
O'er Galway Bay the ship was heaving." 

J. K. Casst. 

It was about a twelvemonth before the arrival of Edmund 
O'Tracy in the ancient City of the Tribes, that the forts of 
Galway and Oranmore fell into the hands of the Confederates. 
The storming of Galway by the O'Flaherties had been fol- 
lowed by the rising of the young men of the city, who took 
the Confederate oath in the Church of St. Nicholas, seized 
an English ship containing arms and supplies lying in the 
bay, and besieged the English governor, Sir Francis Wil- 
loughby, in the citadel. These events were followed by the 
arrival of a fanatic Scotchman, Lord Forbes, from Munster, 
with a large force, to the relief of Willoughby, upon which 
the latter, notwithstanding a truce made between him and the 
townsmen, burnt the suburbs and sacked the churches of 
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Galway, exercising a perfect reign of terror ; while his eon* 
frirt % Forbes, converted the Dominican church and monastery 
into a battery against the town, and showed his intense 
bigotry by digging up and burning the bones and coffins of 
the dead there interred. But after a time the Scot returned 
with his force to Munster, and soon afterwards the fort of 
Galway surrendered to the chief commander of the Con- 
federate forces in Connaught — namely, Lieutenant-General 
John Burke ; and Willoughby and his garrison, which partly 
consisted of Irish troops in the English service, marched out 
of the province. The surrender of Galway to the Irish took 
place on the 20th of June, 1643, and thenceforward for nine 
years the green flag of Ireland waved over what was justly 
considered " the second fort in the kingdom." These his- 
torical details — some of which have been mentioned in the 
preceding chapter — though tedious, may be a necessary 
preface to the events presently to be narrated : a few more 
of them will suffice for our purpose. 

The '* great man " of Galway county was Ulick de Burgo, 
Earl of Clanrickard, a toadying royalist, and one who seem- 
ingly had not yet learned to put " fear God " before " honout 
the king." He was Ormond's principal tool in Connaught, 
and in many ways proved himself worthy of his crafty and 
treacherous master. He openly countenanced the outrages 
of the Puritan garrison upon the brave Galwegians, and 
incurred popular odium in various other ways. And yet this 
was the man whom the Anglo-Irish faction among the 
Confederates wished to entrust with the command of the 
Irish forces in Connaught, Burke being appointed lien* 
tenant-general in order that the chief command might be 
at Clanrickard's disposal whenever he might think proper 
to accept of it I \, 

There was, indeed, a Clanriccard faction in the old City of 
the Tribes, but it was a very weak one compared with the 
great popular concourse of all ranks and classes that lined the 
streets of Galway on the second morning after the death of 
Captain Skerrett, to witness the departure for many long 
vears of the last remaining vestige of English power. Stately 
burghers and stalwart mechanics, with their buxom wives and 
blushing daughters, peasants and soldiers, priests and friars, 
were mingled in a great, merry, excited, and exulting mul- 
titude on and about the principal quay, where a ship with the 
royal banner of England, with its red St George's Cross on a 
white ground, flying from her masthead, lay at anchor 
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The ship was to carry from Gal way to Bristol a detachment 
of one hundred and fifty men who had formerly formed part 
of Willoughby's Gal way garrison, and who were now sent by 
the Earl of Ormond to the aid of his royal master, King 
Charles, who was at drawn daggers with the Parliament For 
in the preceding September a cessation of hostilities for one 
year had been signed by Ormond and the Confederates — a 
cessation brought about by the Anglo-Irish faction, and 
wholly displeasing to the "old Irish 19 party of the Con- 
federation — and the viceroy was free to make use of the port 
of Galway for the embarkation of what troops he wished. 

The bell of St. Nicholas was chiming the morning 
Angelus as the departing troops marched to the quay. 
They were of both nationalities, English and Irish, and 
several of them were accompanied by their wives. They 
marched with steady discipline, in a column four deep, all in- 
fantry. Their uniform was of a buff colour, with large 
white collars of coarse linen and great gauntlets of yellow 
buckskin. Each man wore a corselet and casquetel of 
black iron, the former crossed by a broad, polished, leathern 
belt suspending a number of bandoliers— i.e., small, wooden 
cases, each containing a charge of powders the balls were 
carried loose in a pouch on the left side, a priming-horn of 
power hanging on the right. Each carried a polished 
matchlock on his shoulder, and a short heavy sword hanging 
by his side. 

At the head of the column marched Captain Anthony 
Willoughby, the officer who had so narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation two nights before. He was in command of the de- 
tachment. 

The embarkation of those military passengers and their 
wives was just completed, when Edmund O'Tracy leaped on 
board the vessel. His presence there shall be explained 
further on. Then, as the good ship Pelican weighed her 
anchor, spread her canvas, and moved away from the wharf, 
a succession of loud and triumphant cheers rang from the 
assembled Galway folk. Good cause was there for this ex- 
ultation : Galway was not sorry to see the last of the instru- 
ments of the cruel rule of Forbes and Willoughby. 

And now to follow the course of the Pelican. 

On she glided seaward over the blue water, on like a thing 
of life, and her white sails swelling in a propitious breeze 
Galway was soon left behind; so was the ancient Claddagb,' 
as curious in the laws and customs of its fisher king and 
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kit subjects as in the day whan its boyish inhabitant placed 
hie fish in the hands of St. Bnda of Arran. On past the 
oonspicuous White Cliff of Barna, or Knock-a-Blakagh 
(Blake's Hill), " whither" (in the words of OTlaherty, the 
historian) " the young men of Oalway were wont to come 
a-horsebaok the third day of their May-game, and there dine 
between this hill and the castle of Barna." On past the 
white strand of Traybane where Murrough OTlaherty of 
the Battle-axes won a great victory over the men of 
Clanrickard in the old times. And on past many another 
scene fraught with memories of the warlike past. 

It was a lovely May morning. Old Loch Lurgan looked its 
best, its waves sparkling in the sunlight, and its broad bosom 
all aglow under the smile of the blue sky. A purplish mist lay 
on the hills of Corcomroe on the left hand, and rested 
lightly on the deeply indented shores of ancient Tir-da-locb, 
on the right, beyond which appeared the mountains of 
Connemara, their rugged summits sharply cut against the 
clear northern sky. In front arose the lofty outlines of the 
grand, ocean-defying cliffs of Arran of the Saints, beyond 
which the level sea-line was marked by the ever-heaving, 
snow-white billows of the Atlantic. 

The human freight of the Pelican was scattered all over 
her deck, to the no small annoyance of her active, bustling, 
crew, who secretly rejoiced at the thought ot the ludicrous 
figures their warlike cargo should out by-and-by, when the 
inevitable mal de met should come on board. The sons of 
Mars, however, were in the best of spirits, and seemed to be 
enjoying themselves hugely. Some smoked, some sang, 
mixing Irish ballads with English barrack ditties, soma 
chatted on the prospect of their voyage, and others leant on 
the bulwarks, watching the fishermen's barques, setting out 
to reap their daily harvest of the waters, or exercising 
their powers of badinage on the Arran islanders and their 
wives and daughters, who sailed past in their rude coracles 
on their way to the Galway market with their cargoes of beef, 
bides, tallow, butter and cheese. Arms, armour, and 
ammunition were stored away below, and the soldiers, free 
from the restraints of barrack life, were as merry as possible. 

With folded arms Edmund O'Tracy stood apart, and 
matched the receding outlines of the City of the Tribes. As 
he did so he felt stealing on his mind a strange presentiment 
of coming ill — a saddening and disheartening sensation which 
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Galway Bay he began to repent of hit having ever get foot on 
her decL 

The circumstances which had brought him on board the 
vessel may be briefly related. Entrusted, as we have seen, 
by the dying Skerrett with a letter of importance from Lord 
Castlehaven to Colonel Preston, he had been puzzled how to 
fulfil his promise of bearing the missive speedily to its destina* 
tion. Preston was now commanding in Waterford, and out 
hero, following the death of Skerrett, happened to let fall in 
the hearing of Captain Willoughby his intention of proceed- 
ing to that city without delay; whereupon the English 
officer, anxious to show his gratitude in some way to one who 
had saved his life, at once invited him to accompany him 
promising to set him ashore at the mouth of the Suir, when 
the Pelican should pass that way on her way to England. It 
was not without a somewhat ruffled sense of honour that 
our hero accepted this courteous offer — it seemed so like 
a breach of confidence to make it the medium of bearing an 
apparently military despatch from one to another of the un- 
suspecting captain's political foes, Besides, it seemed rash 
and dangerous to carry an important document on board an 
enemy's ship, But accept the offer he did, so here he was on 
board the Pelican, fast sailing out of Gal way Bay— here an 
object of curiosity to both soldiers and sailors, and with 
Castlebaven's epistle in his pocket. 

He was still gazing musingly towards Galway when he felt 
a light touch on the shoulder, and, turning, he saw Captain 
Willoughby standing beside bim, in company with two other 
officers. 

" Come, my friend, draw your thoughts on board, for I 
warrant me they are all in Galway yonder, or perhaps further 
off. What, lieutenant, sea-sick already 1 St. George and the 
dragon, but you do look glum." 

" No, captain, not sea-sick as yet, but * 

" Homesick, perhaps — eh ? Pshaw, don't mind my jesting ; 
but let me introduce vou to my two companions-in-arms here 
— Captains Fergus O'Carroll and Thomas Esmonde — Lieu* 
tenant OTracy/' 

" Edmund OTracy of Leitrim," added our hero, lifting 
his beaver, and bowing, while the officers to whom he was 
introduced did the same. 

11 Both countrymen of your own, lieutenant," remarked 
Willoughby. 

" I beg pardon," said one of the officers — a tall, muscular 
voung man, of florid visage— " lieutenant of what, pray ?* 
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And he glanced at O'Trac/s uniform of an Irish trooper, 
consisting of a simple slashed tunic and pantaloons of dark 
cloth, looking still more simple beside the richly laced 
uniforms, highly polished and gilt corselets, and glittering 
helmets, crowned with nodding plumes of horse-hair, of the 
two officers by Willoughby's side, both of whom were tall and 
of good appearance. Edmund had previously seen their uni- 
form in Dublin, and recognised it as that of one of Ormond's 
crack regiments of cavalry. 

"Lieutenant in what regiment, pray, sir?" repeated the 
officer again — he whom Willoughby introduced as Captain 
O'CarrolL 

"In CNeiU's hone," answered OTracy, boldly. 
" Oh, indeed 1 a reb— — 99 and the speaker suddenly checked 
himself. 

"Indeed! is it so?" echoed the other officer, Esmonde, 
with a look of inquiry at Willoughby. 

"Excuse me, gentlemen/ 9 said the latter, "if I have 
forgotten to mention that I owe my life to Mr. OTracy, and 
that I have invited him in return to a free berth in our ship 
as far as Waterford, whither he desires to go. I hope we 
will be on the most brotherly terms during our voyage." 

" The lieutenant may expect our best friendship during the 
voyage/ 9 said O'Carroll carelessly, but with an unpleasant 
stress on the word. 

" Drat it, 99 he added, aside to Esmonde, " think of messing 
with a king's enemy 1 99 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen/ 9 exclaimed the captain of the 
Pelican, a hale and hearty son of Neptune, hurrying up, 
" perhaps you might care to test the economy of our cabin. 
Follow me, if you please, and see what our Bordeaux is 
like. 99 

The four readily followed him to the cabin, where a few 
draughts of rich wine soon loosened the tongues of all. 

"Hark ye, captain/ 9 said Willoughby to the Pelican 9 ! 
commander, " are we likely to fall in with a cruiser of the 
Parliament ? 99 

"Avast, captain, leave that to fate/ 9 answered the individual 
addressed ; " we may, or twenty for that matter ; and sharp 
teeth they have, those pesty Roundheads. 99 
" Think you there are any of their sail in these waters ? 99 
" Perhaps not, but it's likely they lurk further South — at 
least their privateers do— that is, such fry as Forbes and 
Plunket. You know how Forbes, after leaving Galway, two 
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yean ago, sailed with his six privateers, or buccaneers rather, 
up the Shannon, ravaging its banks. He hanged some persons 
there, if I remember rightly." 

" I can enlighten your memory," struck in O'Carroll. " He 
seized Glynn Castle on the occasion, the residence of John 
Fitzgerald, the Knight of Glynn, and captured therein 
Cornelius O'Brien, the Lord of Carrig, in Kerry, together with 
two friars. I happened to be in Limerick at the time, and th* 
affair caused a great noise." 

" Wherefore ?" inquired Willoughby, drily; " 'twas not an 
extraordinary occurrence: such things are common nowa- 
days." 

"Ay," continued O'Carroll, " but Forbes hanged O'Brien 
and rather Fergal Ward at either end of his yardann, and 
cutting the ropes at full tide, let their bodies fall into thfc 
river. The other friar, Father Ultan, he sent as a trophy to 
London, where the poor man has since died in prison. 9 ' 

"That was devilish infamous," remarked Willoughby. 

" Ay, ay, but John Plunket, Irishman and all that he is, 
has done as bad, confound him 1 " said the bluff old sailos 
" I've laid nigh him off the Cove of Cork after he had made 

?rize of a Spanish ship— you see he is also a privateer of the 
arliament. He found two poor young friars on board- 
Conn O'Connor and Owen O'Daly their names were, of the 
Trinitarian Order, I think, poor fellows— coming home from 
their foreign college, and in our sight the rascal tied the pair 
together and drowned them in the sea. But there's no danger 
for you, gentlemen, when you're not papists." 

" Excuse me, captain, but / am a Catholic— or, as you term 
it, a papist," said O'Carroll, drawing Jumself up proudly. 
" And J," said Captain Esmonde. 
"And I," repeated Edmund O'Tracy. 
" Oh, oh, indeed I beg pardon," exclaimed the confused 
salt, blushing violently, while Willoughby laughed heartily z) 
his dilemma. 

" Yes, I am a * papist,' " continued O'Carroll, " and the son 
of Irish Catholic parents, Donogh O'Carroll of Ely and hit 
wife Dorothy O'Kennedy — heaven prosper them 1 My father 
had thirty sons — yes, gentlemen, stare as you will, thirty son? 
— and one daughter. The thirty sons he presented in one 
armed and accoutred troop of horse to the Earl of Ormond at 
the outbreak of the present troubles, to serve the king ; and 
while life remains in us we will be faithful, leal, and true to 
his gracious majesty King Charles." 

"My faith," muttered the skipper, "but that's a tough 
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*Btit, Esmonde," queried Willoughby, "I imagined all 
along that yon at least were a Protestant of my own stamp ; 
I know your father to be one— how is this ? 99 

The officer addressed smiled and shook his head. 

" The story is a rather roundabout one, gentlemen, but to 
wile away the time you shall have it. So fill your glasses," 

•'More than forty years ago," commenced Captain Esmonde, 
" Laurence Esmonde, the son of a respectable Catholic family 
living at Horetown, in Wexford, renounced the faith of his 
fathers and sought service in the army of Elizabeth. He 
soon obtained the command of one hundred and fifty men, 
horse and foot, in the Queen's pay, was knighted, and was 
sent into Connaught with the force under his command. 
He there fell in love with the beautiful daughter of O'Flaherty, 
and got her hand in marriage. He took his bride home to 
his mansion of Limerick, in Wexford, and here she bore him 
a son. But after a short time ill-treatment and the dread of 
her son being brought up a Protestant caused Lady Esmonde, 
a devout Catholic, to carry off her infant by stealth from the 
house of her husband and fly back to her old home among 
the highlands of Connemara. Her action pleased rather than 
irritated her husband, who soon set the law at work to annul 
his marriage, as being the illegal one of a Catholic and a 
Protestant, and in a short time after his wife's flight he married 
Elizabeth Butler, who, however, died without issue. This 
broke the heart of his rightful wife. She sleeps with kindred 
dust in the ancient tomb of her race. Her child still lives— 
in me." 

The officer spoke in a grave and dignified, yet withal 
mournful voice as he recounted the story of his birth. Our 
hero examined him closely. He was a man of more than 
forty years, of robust and well-shaped frame, and of exceed- 
ingly courteous bearing. His long cavalier curls were black 
as night, as were also his moustache and pointed beard, and 
his countenance was deeply bronzed, but wore a constant 
expression of bonhomie and good nature. 

44 Verily, Esmonde, your tale is a curious one ; — but what of 
your father? I understand your family ties are not the 
closest," remarked Willoughby. 

M My father is a rich peer of the realm, with one foot in thb 
grave. Twenty and odd years ago he was made major-general 
of the king's forces in Ireland, and raised to the peerage as 
LordEsmonde of Limerick. He is now Governor of Duncannon 
Fort But no paternal love, sympathy, or regard has he ever 
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vo ced for hit only child, his discarded and disinherited son 
Thomas, the poor soldier of fortune, and, gentlemen, yocr 
humble servant Bat think not that I bear enmity and ill-will 
to my father for his treatment of me. On the contrary, I have 
ever entertained for him naught bat filial love and esteem \ 
and ere we go farther I will ask you gentlemen, to drink his 
health." 

The goblets were drained to Lord Esmonde's health. 

"Abort sujet such as he deserves to be toasted to the skies 
for his loyalty," remarked O'Carroll, laughingly ; 14 pity that 
we cannot give him three times three in good Irish usque- 
baugh." 

" A lonely, unfriended life like yours, Captain Esmonde," 
remarked Edmund O'Tracy, forgetting the circumstances of 
his own early bereavement, " cannot be otherwise than sad 
and miserable." 

" Lonely and unfriended ! " repeated Esmonde, smiling : 
" no, no, I have made many friends since my soldiering days 
began. Neither am I poor, for I possess a treasure ten 
thousand times dearer to me than all my father's estates, and 
that is my own dear wife Ellice. She is the daughter of Sir 
John Fitzgerald, of Dromana Castle, Waterford — though she 
was the widow of Lord Cahir when I married her — and for 
her and my children — you should see my eldest boy, Lawrence, 
called after his grandfather — I would beg the world oven So 
you see I am as content as most people — or, rather, a great 
deal more so. And, then, the interest of my kind foster-father, 
Viscount Theobald Burke, of Mayo, has long since obtained 
for me the rank of a baronet — a title perhaps as empty as my 
pockets are betimes. So, my friends, you are welcome to the 
private history of Sir Thomas Esmonde, captain of horse in 
the service of his gracious Majesty." 

"Another toast, gentlemen," said Edmund: "Here's to 
the prosperity of the future Lord Esmonde." 

" With the honours 1 with the honours 1 " cried the impul- 
sive O'Carroll. " Hip, hip, hurrah 1 " 

Captain Esmonde Vowed politely as the company emptied 
their glasses once more. 

The captain of the Pelican arose. 

41 The Bordeaux is prime, gentlemen," said he, smacking 
his lips, '* but you will excuse me if I leave you to its enjoy- 
ment while I set things shipshape on deck. I marvel if 
General Seasickness has not already taken command of your 
men" 
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And taking a cumbrous telescope of the period from the 
books on which it hung, the worthy old mariner left the 
cabin. 

" I hope General Seasickness's commission wont extend 
to ns, anyhow," said Willoughby in a serio-comic tone, with 
a ludicrous grimace ; " fill up again — ruddy Bacchus against 
hoary Neptune." 



14 With your permission, Til stave the old gentleman off 
with a stave of a song," suggested the *»srry O'Carroll, his 
genial Irish nature blazing out under the warm influence of 
the juice of the grape, in due accordance with the classic 
saw in vino Veritas. 

u Excellent, excellent ! " chorused his companions, and 
leaning back in his seat, the stalwart descendant of the chief- 
tains of Ely-O'Carroll expanded his great chest and cleared 
his voice. 

" This is none of your barrack-room catches," prefaced he, 
"but a neat thing I learned from the ruby lips of a fair 
damsel in yonder town we have just quitted ; but you'll know 
its Galwegian ring when you hear it" 

Then, in a deep and hearty voice, he rolled forth a quaint 
lay, in which Spanish cavaliers, and gay guitars, and the fair 
dames of Galway town, and the rich blood of Old Castille, 
were all involved. But scarce had he reached the third verse 
when boom 1 came the report of a distant cannon on the 
ears of all. 

Huniedly buckling on their swords, which they had taken 
off and cast aside on entering the cabin, they rushed on 
deck, where they were immediately met by the skipper with 
an alarmed countenance. 

" Look there, and there, and there, gentlemen/' he ex- 
claimed, pointing with his ponderous glass to various points 
in the offing ; — " Parliamentarians, by George ! — and big fish 
they are, too, I can tell you." 

A look assured OTracy and the others of the danger 
of their position. They had long since rounded the 
grey headland of Burren, and left Galway Bay by its 
great southern gate, or Bealach na Finnise, the road of the 
Finnis rock — on which many an unfortunate barque had broken 
her ribs — a passage leading between the coast of Clare on 
the one hand, and St. Coeman's Island of Inishere, the most 
southern of the Isles of Arran, on the other. The Pelican 
was sailing in the main ocean, making steady headway under 
a fresh breeze, while the spray flew in white showers from 
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her bowsprit. On the larboard bow the snowy surf lay along 
the celebrated cliffs of Moher and caves of Kilkee, but the 
iron coast had no terrors for the Pelican as she sped gaily 
onwards " o'er the glad waves like a child of the sun." 

But at five different points of the horizon appeared the 
white sails of the vessels which had excited the alarm of the 
skipper. And gradually those sails appeared larger, as the 
vessels drew nearer to the Pelican. 

" Confusion 1 99 exclaimed Willoughby in a troubled voice ; 
" are you sure, captain, that those ships are Roundheads ?" 

M Let the glass answer you, sir," was the reply ; " cast your 
eye through it, and if you cannot make off the Parliament 
flag at the masthead of that one nearest us — she who has 
just barked at us — I'm no sinner." 

" By George, you're right, captain," said Willoughby, after 
doing as he was directed. "Well, friend, what's to do — cut 
and run for Galway, eh ? n 

Bah I" jerked out the old salt, " that fellow on our star- 
board will overhaul us ere we make Dunmacfelin ; — see, he is 
crowding sail. Well, scuttle and sink me ! but we'll do out 
best. Ho, men I 'bout ship I 'bout shipl " 

Placing a great, tin speaking-trumpet to his mouth, the 
skipper rushed about, bellowing innumerable orders, while 
his agile sailors sprang into the rigging in trained obedience 
to his every breath. After a little time the Pelican's course 
was stopped, her head turned northwards, and she com- 
menced her return to Galway. 

Anxiously her crew and passengers watched the Parliamen- 
tarian cruisers as, with all sail set, they came on in the 
vessel's wake like floating mountains of snow. And surely 
and rapidly it dawned on all that the Pelican's flight from her 
enemies was a vain one, which should soon be brought to an 
end. 

" Perhaps we may get off with a little brush after all,' 9 sug 
gested the English officer, whose tone betrayed his true 
thoughts. 

He ordered his men to arm, and the bustle of warlike pre- 
parations, on a small scale, ensued immediately on board. 
With matchlocks loaded and matches lit, the soldiers lined 
the bulwarks. The skipper avowed his willingness to fight 
what he termed a "reasonable scratch." The four small 
carronades which the Pelican carried were loaded and pointed, 
and the crew ajrmed themselves with pistols and cutlasses. 
In great suspense all awaited the turn of events. 
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They were not kept long in waiting. 

The vessel to larboard, which had aroused the skipper's 
Apprehension, came rapidly on under a crowd of bellying 
canvas. Nearer and nearer she came, and at length a puff of 
white smoke darted from her side, a round shot whistled 
across the bows of the Pelican, and the hoarse command 
came floating across the water : 

" Strike to the flag of the Parliament of England 1 99 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THB MERCY OF A LICENSED PIRATE* 

M There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled — and Mercy signed farewell ! * 

The Corsair— By*oh 

" Strike to the flag of the Parliament of England I " 

Such was the stern command that reached Edmund 
OTracy's ears, as leaning on the tafferel of the fugitive, he 
watched the approach of the hostile vessels. On they came, 
five stately, floating castles, their lofty bows cutting rapidly 
through the seething brine ; on like mighty seabirds skim- 
ming the surface of the deep — and fierce and voracious, 
indeed, were those terrible birds of prey now sweeping down 
on the doomed Pelican. 

For doomed the latter vessel was, to all appearance. It 
had soon become evident that she was no match, in point of 
speed, for her pursuers, vessels specially built for swift sailing ; 
and now, on her stern and on her larboard, the Parlia- 
mentarian cruisers bore down on her, sure of an easy prey, 
heir ports open for action. 

At this stage of the chase, Edmund put in execution a 
design which had flashed into his mind at the first appear- 
ance of the English vessels. Drawing Castlehaven's letter 
from his bosom, he carefully tore that important missive into 
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small fragments, which he cast over the bulwarks. The act 
was unnoticed by those around him, and as the last fluttering 
morsels of paper sank on the seething waves, or were whirled 
away by the wind, he felt as if a great weight were lifted oft 
his mind. Then he eagerly entered into the warlike spirit ol 
the crew and passengers of the ship. 

Again the hoarse command to surrender rang from the 
nearest of the Puritan vessels — that to the seaward of the 
Pelican. It was a large frigate, whose grotesque figure-head 
towered high above the water, and over whose lofty and old- 
fashioned poop undulated the banner of the Parliament. Her 
upper deck was alive with men, and as she hailed a second 
time, she veered round so as to present her side to the Peli- 
can, displaying a long row of open port-holes, each with the 
black muzzle of a cannon protruding. 

"Fifteen of a side — 'fore George, what a Tartar I" ex- 
claimed Captain Willoughby ; well, gentlemen, what say 
you?" 

And he turned to the two cavalry officers, O'Carroll and 
Esmonde. 

" Fight, fight, of course," cried O'Carroll, and the impul- 
sive Celt sprang upon a gun-carriage and waved his beaver 
in the air, as he shouted : 

" Long live the king, and confusion to his enemies I " 

" Ay, fight," echoed Captain Esmonde. 

"Be it so," said Willoughby; "come, captain, will you 
kindly open the ball for us ? " 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied the captain of the Pelican ; M what, 
ho, my jolly boys, give fire 1 " 

Bang I bang! — and the two larboard carronades of the 
Pelican hurled their iron missiles at the huge Puritan vessel. 

"Bravely done, my hearties," cried the skipper, as a 
shcwer of white splinters leaped from the side of the latter 
ship ; M Father Nep to wit, but your aim was a good one." 

44 Three cheers for the king 1 " shouted Willoughby, waving 
his sword over his head ; and three ringing cheers pealed up 
from the deck of the Pelican. 

Suddenly a sheet of lurid flame leapt from the side of the 
Parliamentarian, the roar of fifteen cannons filled the air, and 
a terrific tempest of iron hail tore through the rigging of the 
Pelican and swept her deck. Down, with a series of crashes, 
came the maintopmast of the stricken vessel — down, with 
its load of spars, and ropes, and canvas, dashing a large range 
of the bulwarks to pieces in its fall, and lying a huge, cum* 
brous wreck over the vessel's side. 
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Immediately there arose the wild, pitiful cries of many 
maimed and wounded men, mingled with the loud voices of 
their comrades and the shrill shrieks of alarmed women. 
Above this Babel of sounds rang the voice of the skipper, as 
he gave directions to cut away the fallen mast. 

"Well done, men, well done!— knives and cutlasses to 
work!— cut every rope and cast loose the wreck! Bravely 
done; — there, she rights!" 

And the wreck, with its sodden load of cordage and canvas, 
floated heavily away. 

" Load again, my boys," said O'Carroll, addressing the 
sailors at the guns. 

"Fire!" cried Willoughby to his men, and the roll of 
musketry ran along the side of. the Pelican, as the soldiers 
gave fire. 

" Too late," added the sea captain with an oath, as he 
pointed to another large vessel of the Parliament bearing 
across the bows of his vessel. At the same time, the other 
frigate turned so as to display her second range of guns, and 
again came the loud demand to strike. 

" Surrender, or I'll blow yon out of the water ! 99 
The chase was up. The officers exchanged mutual glancei 
of gloomy hopelessness, and then sank their eyes to the deck. 
In a low tone Willoughby desired the skipper to lower his 
flag. With a round oath at his ill luck the gallant mariner 
obeyed, and the royal ensign came fluttering down from the 
masthead. 

" Let go all sail," came the order from the Parliamentarian 
to the larboard. 

The command was obeyed ; the sails, freed from their bolt- 
ropes, flew out on the air, and the Pelican, with her wings 
thus cut, lagged in her course and soon lay " as idle as a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean." 

The frigate to larboard now sailed up, lay alongside her, 
and threw her grappling irons over her bulwarks. Then, 
from the Puritan vessel, a numerous band of armed men 
leaped on board the captured ship. A more repulsive and * 
evil-looking batch of scoundrels it were hard to find than 
those men ; and their leader, in particular, had his vile calling 
printed on his face. 

A man rather past middle age, of low stature, but of light 
and wiry frame, with a small head, on which the iron-grey 
hair was cropped close a la Roundhead, with sallow features, 
small eyes, which twinkled maliciously under beetling eye- 
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brows, a hooked nose, and a puckered mouth, around which 
played a perpetual smile of commingled cunning and cruelty. 
Such was Captain Swanley, a licensed pirate of the English 
Parliament. 

" Your swords, gentlemen," said the individual, ascending 
the poop, on which Willoughby and his brother officers were 
standing. 

Willoughby and Esmonde bowed as they delivered their 
weapons into the hands of their enemies ; but O'Carroll, with 
an exclamation of defiance, suddenly broke his rapier across 
his knee, and hurled the pieces on the deck. 

"Thus, and thus only," exclaimed he, "will I deliver my 
sword into the keeping of a rebel." 

A dark frown lowered over the features of Swanley, but it 
instantly gave place to the cold, crafty smile, as he said : 

" Oh, indeed ; well, we'll not be angry, captain — time 
enough ; we sailors are used to a little roughness. Pray, sir, 
your names, for I would fain be introduced to our agreeable 
friend here." 

Willoughby gave the names of himself and the other two. 

" Particularly happy to make your acquaintance, gentle- 
men, in this easy and social manner. But whom have wo 
here ? " continued Swanley, as Edmund OTracy approached 
and gave up his sword. 

And the pirate curiously surveyed the person of our hero. 

"This is an officer in — in commenced Willoughby in 
an uneasy tone. He saw that his invitation to the young man 
to make the voyage to Waterford had proved most unlucky 
for the latter, and he was in a dilemma to account for the pre- 
sence of an Irish " rebel " in the midst of the king's troops. 
Besides, he felt most anxious to preserve the life of O'Tracy, 
to whom he knew Swanley would grant but short shrift in 
case he discovered his real character. So it was with very 
visible agitation he answered, in reply to the pirate's inter- 
rogation : 

'•This is a young Irish officer; — a compagnon de voyage of 
ours." 

The keen Puritan was not slow to notice his confusion, but 
he said, in a seemingly careless voice : 

44 Indeed, indeed 1 And now, captain, pray order your men 
to lay down their arms. One and all must instantly proceed 
on board my ship. Of course you are aware that both you 
and they are prisoners of the Parliament — which may heaven 
prosper I* 9 
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And the speaker raised his hat reverentially. 

In sad but steady tones, the king's officer did as commanded. 
Muskets, pikes, and cutlasses strewed the deck, and then the 
disarmed soldiers and sailors proceeded on board the vic- 
torious ship. Edmund perceived that as soon as each man 
crossed the intervening bulwarks, he was immediately seized 
and bound by the crew of the Parliamentarian. 

The soldiers' wives, about half a dozen in number, were 
next transshipped. The royal officers, the officers of the 
Pelican, and our friend CTracy, followed, accompanied by 
Swanley himself, after that personage had given direction to 
the prize crew left in possession of the Pelican. The grap- 
pling irons, which connected the two vessels, were now cast 
off, and both rode separately once more. 

As Edmund O'Tracy stepped on board the frigate a strange 
sight met his eyes. In three lines along the deck were drawn 
up the newly-made prisoners, the crew and passengers of the 
luckless Pelican, each man with uncovered head and with his 
hands tied behind his back, while surrounding them was as 
savage and vile-looking a crew of cut-throats as ever trod the 
decks of a buccaneer, each pirate being armed, as the saying 
goes, to the teeth. But yet the tidy aspect of things on 
board betokened the stern discipline of the ship. Everyth'ng 
was stowed away in its proper place, the decks were scrupu- 
lously white and clean, and the long brass pivot-gun or 
" bow-chaser," in the fore-part of the ship, was polished to a 
high degree of brightness. 

Standing in a group were the captains of the four Puritan 
vessels in the offing, each of whom had been summoned on 
board by Swanlev, their superior officer, who now introduced 
them to Willoughby, eulogising two of their number in par- 
ticular as he did so. 

" My vice-admiral, Captain Smith," said he, blandV, mo- 
tioning to a tall, burly officer, with only one eye, " the Bar- 
barossa of the age, and the hardest of England's hearts of oak 
— eh, Smith ? And my particular friend Captain Bell, the 
king of the seas, nephew to Neptune, and first cousin to Davy 
ones, whose locker he has often filled, just for the sake of 
eeping up the family union — ha, ha 1 " 

" So, captain," continued Swanley, addressing Willoughby, 
14 that old tub yonder is no king's ship, but a petty transport. 
My faith I I guessed as much. The English fleet is ours, and 
Charles Stuart has scarce one cockle-shell craft left to carry 
him to ruin or to the devil Don't blaze up so, Captain 
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O'Carroll. Perhaps we may quench you presently. Remem- 
ber that yon see before yon a Puritan and an Independent — 
one who had a part in the capture of Stuart's ' Give unto 
Caesar his due 9 flag, at Edgehiil, two years ago — one who 
crossed blades with Prince Rupert, or Prince Robber, at 
Chalgrove, when Hampden fell in his gore— one who 
stifled a Royalist colonel's ' Queen Mary 9 in his throat at 
Newbury ; for I've seen service ashore — that I have. 

" But now to the next part of the programme," and the 
Puritan advanced to the prisoners. 

"Well, lieutenant," he inquired of one of his officers, 
"the tally?" 

" Twenty-five sailors, sir, and of soldiers one hundred and 
fifty," was the reply. 

" Good. Now, my men, mark me," said he, addressing 
the prisoners. " As I intend to assign you somewhat dif- 
ferent quarters, you will make matters easy f ^y obeying my 
commands to the letter. In the first place, let all the seamen 
go aft ; in the second, let all the soldiers of English birth go 
forward; in the third, let all the soldiers of Irish birth stay 
where they are— Til tell them where to go to presently, and 
verily their journey shall be rather short. Come, lieutenant, 
see that this is done." 

In a few minutes the division of the captives into the three 
groups specified by him was accomplished, and the Irish 
royalist soldiers were left standing by themselves, and found 
to be seventy in number. 

"Very well done, upon my word," remarked Swanley. 
Then, drawing an official-looking document from his breast, 
he confronted the Irish soldiers. In a loud tone be spoke as 
follows ; 

" Now, prisoners all, I will enlighten you as to your dis- 
posal. The sailors shall be drafted into various vessels to 
serve the Parliament ; the English soldiers shall be sent to 
be imprisoned in London for the time being ; and the Irish 
soldiers shall be sent — well, listen, you Irishmen, and you 
shall soon learn that much." 

"You are aware, men, that in last September a cessation of 
rms for one year was agreed on between Charles, styled 
Cing of England — through his viceroy, the Marquis of Or- 
mond — and the Irish rebels in arms for their Popish religion, 
the rebels also engaging to pay a free contribution of £ 10,000 
to the king— of course to assist him against our Christian and 
sanctified Parliament, which may God preserve and enligh- 
ten I Along with this, Ormond is continually sending rein- 
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forcements to help the king to maintain his accursed war 
against the children of righteousness, against the saints and 
the Lord/* 

41 What means this crop-headed loon ?" muttered O'Carroll, 
in a low tone, to his companions. 

"Now, let me inform you — though I doubt not but yon 
know it well already," went on the Puritan commander — 
" that eight days after this abominable truce was signed, our 
godly and hallowed Parliament declared ' that no Irishman or 
papist born in Ireland should have quarter in England ' — see, 
I hold their decree in my hand — for they believed, and truly 
say I, that had the war been pressed on, the Irish papists 
would have been compelled from hunger to eat each other 
up. But the hand of the Lord is strong upon the sons of 
Belial. The rebellious papists, with their idolatrous wor- 
ship, their popish superstitions, their Romish abominations, 
and all the rest of their iniquities shall perish before the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon. The Irish reinforcements 
for the tyrant have been crushed by our glorious Genera] 
Fairfax, who has slain two hundred of them and taken fifteen 
hundred of them prisoners. I am now to obey the orders of 
the Parliament. Men, you may strip those Irish prisoners ere 
they walk the plank." 

At the word a number of the pirate's men pounced upon 
the first pair of victims, led them forward, unbound their 
hands, and eagerly commenced to strip them of their clothes. 

" What, sir ! " said Willoughby in anger and amazement, 
" dare you really commit such a crime as this ?" 

" Pshaw! captain," said the Puritan, with a cruel smite, 
" 'tis but a ready way we have with our Irish prisoners. Cap- 
tain Mytton has already adopted this excellent system with 
Irish soldiers sent by Ormond by way of Chester, and so has 
the worthy Earl of Warwick. Heaven be praised for its in- 
vention, but 'tis a splendid method ! " 

Willoughby turned from the blasphemous wretch with a 
look of the most intense loathing, but O'Carroll sprang for- 
ward and confronted Swanley with clenched fists and flashing 
eyes. 

" Vile roundhead/' he cried, "infamous dog, can you con- 
template such an iniquity for a moment ? Know, scoundrel, 
that it is no crime to be Irish." 

" Peace, Irish brat !" retorted the Puritan ; and that instant 
he was felled to the deck by the strong fist of the enraged 
O'Carroll, who was immediately seised and bound by some 
of the pirates 
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"Ay, ay, bind him fast, my men," hissed Swauley, rising, 
as he wiped away the blood that streamed from his mouth 
and nostrils ; "we'll soon pay the scoundrel for this!" 

"Villain, I dare your worst," shouted the stalwart Irishman. 

Meanwhile the two doomed men were stripped stark naked ; 
and now, lashed back to back, they were urged with pricks 
of knives and cutlasses towards the open gangway, from 
which a long plank extended out over the water. Along 
this plank the victims were driven, notwithstanding their 
piteous cries. In spite of their bound condition they managed, 
with all the tenacity of a last struggle for life, to maintain 
their precarious footing until they reached the extremity of 
the narrow path that led them from life to death. Then, as 
the end of the plank resting on the deck was suddenly raised 
by the murderous hands of the pirates, the unfortunate men, 
with a last fearful shriek of despair, were precipitated into the 
foaming water. The greenish brine boiled and bubbled for 
an instant, and then the white waves rolled on as sparkling 
as ever in the still genial sunshine, covering all trace of as 
foul a crime as ever sinful man committed against God and 
his fellow-man. 

It was now that the doomed Irish comprehended the whole 
terror of their situation, and a most distressing scene ensued. 
Some threw themselves on their knees, and, seemingly 
oblivious to all around them, engaged in earnest and fervent 
prayers, their voices blending solemnly and touchingly as 
they repeated the sonorous Irish pater and ave, and as the 
simple yet beautiful " She dhi vah 9 a-Muire" or " Hail Mary," 
was murmured in unison from their lips. Others, less prone 
to religious, but not to natural sentiments, stood proudly and 
fearlessly erect, waiting their doom; but their eyes were 
moist and had a far-away look, for their thoughts were of 
home and friends, of wife and children, and had wandered 
far beyond the blue hills of Clare, the nearest part of their 
native land—had wandered far away to nestle for a few short 
seconds in many a beloved glen and valley of old Ireland. 
And other poor fellows, both strong men and mere striplings, 
broke down beneath their great and unexpected grief, and 
sobbed and cried aloud a last sad ululu for the hearts and 
homes they should never see more. 

"Listen, Sassenachs," exclaimed one magnificent specimen 
of a Hibernian, young, tall, robust, and symmetrica], as the 
rough hands of the miscreants were tearing off his garments, 
" if ever any of you should see the sweet village of Malahide, 
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tell Owen Casey that his son Ned died like an Irishman. 
No, no, Sassenach, not that, not that, for heaven's sake!" 
he cried, as one of his rude disrobers took a small plait of 
brown hair from his bosom ; " 'twas the last gift of poor 
Cauth M'Ginnis, my own poor colleen dkas, whom I shall 
never see again. May heaven bless her and my parents I 
God have mercy on me." 

And, bound hand and foot to a comrade, the brave man 
was hurled from the fatal plank, and sank for ever. 

And so the work of death went on. 

At length, as a young and handsome man was led forward, 
and the ruthless hands of the executioners commenced to 
make his " toilette of death," a young woman rushed forward 
with an agonised scream and threw herself into his arms. 

" Oh, Connor, Connor, husband machreef" she sobbed. 

" Noreen, my poor Noreen," said the doomed man, kissing 
her affectionately ; " Blessed Mother, protect my poor little 
wife!" 

" Ho, ho !" ejaculated Swanley, "au Irishwoman on board I 
Overboard with her also, my men; we'll have no such baggage 
aboard our ship." 

" No, no, captain, for heaven's sake!" pleaded the husband. 

" Pooh, man, your wench shall bear you company to Davy 
Jones's locker. Give her a pair of hempen bracelets, 
my boys." 

The dastard had scarce spoken the words when one of his 
vile myrmidons seized the girl, and tore her cloak from her 
shoulders. Her husband's cheeks glowed, and his eyes 
blazed with wrath, but he was unable to move hand or foot 
to save her. 

But the sight of a helpless female in the merciless hands of 
the cut-throats made Edmund O'Tracy's blood boil with 
indignation. Forgetting his own peril, he bounded forward, 
snatched the girl from the grasp of the wretch that held her, 
and with one dexterous shove sent the latter over the side 
into the sea, into which the weight of his heavy iron corselet 
and arms made him sink like lead. 

In an instant our hero was seized by half a dozen of the 
pirates, and he had the mortification of seeing the poor weak 
female he had endeavoured to save, hurled with bound hands 
into the seething water. Her pitiful screams resounded 
loudly during the short time she was buoyed up by her 
clothes, and then ceased altogether as she sank into a watery 
grave. 
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A Well, Captain So-and-so, must you turn champion on oui 
hands," said the cold-hearted Puritan, addressing Edmunc 
with a sardonic smile; — "but, I say, ere we go further, 
who the devil are you, anyhow ? What is this fellow's name, 
captain ?" said he to Willoughby. 

"The gentleman's name is — OTracy," responded the 
latter, hesitatingly. 

" An Irishman, by Neptune ! They have all either a Mac 
or an O tacked to their names. Well, there's nothing for it 
but to quench his burning indignation in the water. So, my 
lads, prepare Mr. OTracy for the water." 

*' OTracy 1" echoed a loud, hoarse voice ; — M by-the-by t let 
us have a look at him " — and a low-built, broad-shouldered 
man, with a dark and repulsive visage, shoved his way through 
the crowd of pirates. 

Edmund turned, and great and sudden was his start of 
surprise when his gaze fell on the countenance of his fierce, 
bitter, and determined enemy, Gilbert Harrison I 

" Tis he !— by the sword and the Bible, 'tis he himself 1" 

And, oh 1 what a hideous grin of malicious triumph the 
man's features wore as he leered in the face of him whom he 
hated so bitterly I 

u Villain I" exclaimed O'Tracy, H what have you done with 
Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin ? Where is she ? what has become of 
her?" 

" That, OTracy, you shall never know, unless you may 
learn it in the next world, whither you are now going. But 
if it will tantalise your last moment, know this much — that 
your once leman has been long, and mayhap is still, the very 
affectionate mistress of your obedient servant." 

And Harrison lifted his slouched hat and bowed with mock 
respect. 

" 1 think, Captain Swanley," said he, turning to that wretch, 
" I can enlighten you as to our friend here. He is a mere 
Irishman and a Papist, and to boot a rebel in the horde of 
Owen Mac Art, or Owen Roe O'Neill." 

" Hum, I guessed as much," said the pirate commander. 
u Nice company for king's officers, ha, ha I" and he cast a 
malicious glance at Captain Willoughby. " Well, prepare 
Mr. OTracy's toilette. Of course he can have no objection 
to leave us his habiliments as the price of his easy passage to 
the other world ; — verily, he'll require little clothing among 
the whales and sunfishes." 

But just as the pirates had seized once more on 
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Edmund, an event occurred which caused not a little com- 
motion on deck. A captive of herculean frame burst asunder 
the cords which bound his hands, and, snatching up a 
capstan bar which lay ready to his hand, dashed fiercely 
through the pirate throng. Two tremendous strokes of the 
bar, dealt left and right, broke in the skulls of two of the 
ruffian crew who attempted to seize him, and then he made 
tor the cabin. Two more strokes of the bar broke in the 
panels and smashed the lock of the door ; but just as the man 
was about to effect an entrance into the apartment, where 
he meant, perhaps, to keep his foes at bay, the report of 
Swanley's pistol rang out, and, leaping wildly in the air, the 
desperate fugitive from death fell a corpse across the cabin 
entrance. 

A female shriek resounded from the cabin, the broken 
door opened, and the lithe form of a girl appeared in the 
doorway. One moment she stood gazing on the dread scene 
before her, then, with a second shriek of alarm, she came 
bounding along the deck. 

And Edmund O* Tracy, with a thrill of unspeakable aston- 
ishment and emotion, saw gazing into his own a pair of dark, 
lustrous, and loving eyes that had haunted him for many a 
night in his dreams, and felt himself clasped in the arms of 
his own Wild Rose of Lough Gill I 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

UNITED IK PERIL. 

Amazed at the sudden apparition of our heroine, the men in 
whose clutches O'Tracy was struggling relaxed their grip of 
him and drew back, awaiting the directions of their com- 
mander, who viewed the strange tableau with that cold and 
sarcastic smile which was perpetually haunting his evil 
countenance. And now, indeed, fearful and intense was 
Edmund's agony of mind, as he stood there on the pirate's 
deck, close by the yawning gangway, clasping the form of 
his betrothed in his arms, and confronting the savage crew 
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that seemed thirsting for his blood. One glance of defiance 
he cast on the semicircle of brutal faces, in which he read 
nothing but hatred and malice. Then, with a thrill of 
painful emotion, he gazed on the sweet, fair, young face 
upturned to his own — the face of her whom he loved best in 
the world, and who, after their long, weary time of separation, 
was now resting like a timid fluttering dove on his bosom. 
As he met the loving, imploring look of those dark eyes, the 
love which their light had enkindled three years before on 
the banks of Lough Gill filled his heart as if to bursting — 
tilled it with a melancholy blending of sweet and bitter 
emotions. And thus they met, he and his betrothed ! 

" Emon, achorra machru y save me ! oh, save me I " 

He bent down, tenderly put back the glossy masses oi 
brown hair, and kissed the white brow which they veiled. 

"Kathleen, my own darling Kathleen 1" he murmured, 
sadly, " would you were anywhere but here ; you have come 
to witness my death." 

"Death! — then I shall die with you;— we will die to- 
gether." 

There was a rigid and resolute expression on the maiden's 
wan countenance as she flashed a defiant look on the array 
of scoundrel visages that frowned on herself and her lover. 

An outburst of loud and ferocious murmurs prevented any 
further converse between the twain. Their short period of 
astonishment over, the pirates of the Parliament were eager 
to complete their work of death without further delay. 

" By my word, a pretty picture," exclaimed Swanley, but 
•fore heaven we've had enough of it. Come, rascals, over- 
board with the fellow without more ado, and hence to the 
cabin with this lively wench — this precious cargo that sails 
mder the flag of our friend Harrison. Gadzooks, what a 
neeting and parting of two fond souls have we here! Pity 
ve have no time or inclination just now to blubber over the 
*oes of faithful Jack and Betsy." 

Ere the last heartless jeer bad fallen from the Puritan's 
lips, his minions had once more precipitated themselves on 
Edmund, and pitiful were the shrieks and struggles of Kath- 
leen as the fell executioners strove to tear him from her em- 
brace. 

u No, no," she wailed, "you shall not murder him !— you 
shall not murder him ! " 

44 Pack of blunderers ! " exclaimed black Gilbert Harrison, 
fuming at the clumsy efforts of the Puritans to loose the girl's 
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tenacious grasp of their victim ; — " confound yon, is a puling 
maid too much for you ? Come, my tulip, cease your squall- 
ing for this unworthy rascal, who shall never trouble you 
more, and let him be pitched to perdition with all due de- 
spatch. Come you with me/ 9 

He seized our heroine by the *.m to drag her away, but 
swift as lightning she turned and struck him a ringing blow 
in the face — a wild, non-scientific downstroke, which would 
have been a slap, save that the small white hand which 
dealt it was tightly clenched, and yet it sent the recipient 
staggering back a few paces, his hand clasped over one of his 
optics. The act evoked a loud peal of derisive laughter from 
the Puritans, the hoarse cachinnation of Swanley himself 
ringing above the mirth of his men. 

"Ha, hal" cried the pirate; "by the beard of Neptune, 
friend Harrison, here's a Tartar and no mistake. Fancy 
taking to wife a woman who can strike so heavily as that." 

Drat the vixenish hussy 1 " roared Gilbert, smarting under 
the combined effect of the blow and the jeers which followed 
it; M 'tis not her first time to serve me thus, but it shall be her 
last To perdition with my regard for her. Overboard with 
her, say I, and let her dainty flesh go feed the sharks." 

" Be it so then," said Swanley, with a meaning nod. 

" No, no ; have mercy, for heaven's sake, on this poor in- 
nocent girl I " exclaimed Edmund O'Tracy, in an imploring 
voice, addressing Swanley. " Spare her, I entreat you, cap- 
tain ; I ask no mercy for myself— I willingly go toxleath— but 
spare her, and the good deed shall not pass without reward. 

"Pshaw!" returned the unrelenting corsair ; "in dealing 
with Irish Papists we rude seamen know no better deed than 
to smite with the sharp sword of the Lord and of Gideon. 
Lash them together, lads," he continued, "and overboard 
with them for once and all. Let the pair go to Davy Jones's 
locker together." 

Promptly his men set about obeying the stern command. 
Ropes were cast and drawn tightly round the bodies of the 
intended victims; but, ere the first knot was tied, a 
burly figure strode forward, and again the executioners found 
themselves thrust backward. 

u Confound my eyes if this thing shall go any farther! Be- • 
lay, ye infernal lubbers ; I'll drop the first man that dares lay 
finger on the bog or girl. Back — you know me ! " 

u What, now f Captain Bell turned chicken-hearted ! " 
ejaculated Swanley, in angry amazement. " Nonsense ! Come 
^en, do yonr duty." 
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41 Ho, ho ! this a passing good joke," struck in fee grim 
one-eyed Captain Smith, with a sepulchral laugh ;~ " our 
Bell is getting cracked." 

" Why am I not obeyed ? " shouted Swanley, his features 

Eurpling with rage, as he stamped wrathfully on the deck, 
tut the stout form of Bell still intervened between the 
ruffian crew and their prey, and the bluff seaman's fingers 
were toying with the butt of a pistol in his belt, as he calmly 
addressed the incensed Swanley : 

" Belay, I tell ye ; the game's spoiled* I am no chicken, 
but an old sea-dog who loves fair pla *. This bonny wench 
has shown spirit enough for the skipper of a seventy-four, 
and may I dangle at my own yard-arm if she or her gallant 
mate shall have a dip in the brine while I'm on deck. Come, 
Swanley, 'tis the first favour I've ever asked of you. Allow 
me to take charge of both these young people— to put her 
safe ashore at the first opportunity, and to convert htm into 
an able seaman of our hallowed Parliament. Well, what say 
you?" 

For about a minute Swanley maintained a sullen silence, 
his eyes fixed moodily on the deck, while Gilbert Harrison, 
whose face was distorted with anxious malice, whispered 
like an evil genius in his ear. At length he waved away the 
latter with a gesture of impatience* 

41 Bell, you may have your way, though 'tis little a man 
likes to be thwarted on the boards of his own deck. But 
beware of further leniency to Irish papists. Our godly 
Parliament has sharp eyes, and soon discovers whether we 
bear the sword in vain, or smite the sons of Belial hip 
and thigh." 

"Come with me: you are safe," said Captain Bell, drawing 
the rescued pair away from the open gangway. 

"Vile hound, we shall meet again," hissed Harrison in the 
ear of O'Tracy, as the latter, supporting on his arm the now 
weak and tottering form of Kathleen, passed by him. The 
rescued pair were conducted by their deliverer towards the 
aft part of the ship, which they had scarcely reached when 
the over-strained nerves of Kathleen gave way. A deep sigh 
escaped her, and she lay, pale and motionless, in the arms of 
her lover, a deep swoon happily blotting out further conscious- 
ness of the dread tragedy which was not yet concluded. 

Not itl The terrible scene at the open gangway was 
renewed with all its horrors, as the remainder of the seventy 
doomed Irish soldiers were stripped, bound, and hurled from 
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the fatal plank. A second ill-fated Irishwoman was detected 
by her emotion at her husband's murder, and flung ruthlessly 
into the sea. At last, only one more victim remained, and 
him the chief assassin singled out with an eye of maliciouf 
triumph. 

•'Come, Captain O'Carroll, you've got t& follow your 
countrymen. Your proper devoir should be to lead them, 
but we must excuse you for the nonce : better late than never. 
Now, lads, you shall see how neatly an Irish cavalier takes 
bis last jump, and how skilfully he swims without hands." 

O'Carroll stepped forward towards the gangway. It was 
touching to see the brave descendant of Ely's chieftains stand 
there in the flower of his manhood, his strong hands bound 
behind him, and his deep ocean grave yawning at his feet. 
His features were blanched, but wore an impressive air of 
quiet fortitude and resignation. 

" Friends," he said, looking towards Willoughby and the 
ex-captain of the Pelican, who had witnessed all in impotent 
sorrow and dismay, " should any of you ever meet any of my 
brothers, you may say I died fearlessly, as became one of my 
name and race. I recommend my soul to Ohrist and the 
Blessed Virgin. Lord, have mercy on me. God save the 
king!" 

With this last prayer for an ungrateful monarch he leaped 
into the green water, struggled on its surface for awhile, and 
then sank for ever. The sacrifice was consummated. 

" So much for our Irish friends," — and the cold-blooded 
corsair turned away from the fatal opening, through which so 
many of his victims had passed to death. 

" Perhaps, sir, you are not aware that I also am an Irish* 
man ?" said a voice, in firm, deliberate tones. 

"Humph," answered Swanley, coolly scrutinising the 
person of the speaker, Captain Esmonde ; "I am well aware 
of your nationality, captain, but you are not destined on this 
occasion to follow in the wake of your countrymen. Every 
rule has an exception, you know. We shall make arrange- 
ments as to your stowage presently." 

Then, after deliberating awhile with the other Puritan 
commanders, he informed Captain Esmonde that he should 
proceed as a prisoner of war on board Captain Bell's ship, 
where he should be detained until the receipt of further 
orders respecting him. The English officers who were 
prisoners, viz., Captain Willoughby, the captain of the Pelican, 
&c, were to go on board the vessel of Captain Smith. Such 
were the arrangement* 
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Suddenly an exclamation of bitter regret burst from the 
lips of the qtfondam skipper of the Pelican, as the old mariner 
rushed to the bulwarks and gazed with much agitation in the 
direction of the latter vessel, on which all eyes were now 
turned. While the mournful scene just described was being 
enacted on the Parliamentarian's deck, the unlucky Pelican 
was being plundered by her captors. When, at length, she 
was gutted of everything worth removing, nothing awaited hei 
but destruction. And now, as the last Puritan boat put off 
with its load of spoil from her side, black wreaths of smoke 
were seen issuing from her hatchways. These were succeeded 
by lurid streaks of fire, which seized greedily on her rigging, 
mounting higher and higher every moment, and twining like 
fiery snakes around her masts. Fire glowed through windows 
and port-holes, fiery tongues licked the dark sides of the 
vessel, and seized on the spread sails. Very soon the entire 
ship, from stem to stern, was a mass of wild, glowing, roaring 
flames, and ever and anon the burning deck resounded with 
the crash of falling spars and other timbers. The conflagra- 
tion was at its height when there was a loud explosion, a 
great shock, and a broad vivid flash of light. A fountain of 
brilliant sparks and huge fragments of blazing timber filled 
the air, and then the vessel settled down and disappeared 
beneath the water, leaving the surface covered with floating 
pieces of timber, blackened relics of the fate of the good 
ship Pelican. 

" Come, gentlemen," said Swanley, " the spectacle is ovei 
and the boats await you. Time is up, and we must part." 

" Swanley," said Captain Willoughby, as he and the late 
Pelican's captain proceeded to descend into the boat which 
was to convey them to their floating prison, " I have never 
witnessed a more infamous deed than that which you have 
committed this day: it shall forever be a curse to your 
memory." 

" Tush, man ! curse or blessing comes all the same to men 
of my stamp. Farewell, captain ; — a safe passage." 

And the corsair retired to his cabin, carelessly humming - 
verse of an old buccaneering song: — 

" Robin Rorcr said to his crew, 
Up with the black flag, down with tne blue; 
Fire on the main-deck, fire on the bow, 
Fire on the gun-deck, fire down below. 

Th« tranquil sunset of May saw the Parliamtr tartan e raisers 
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bearing southwards, past the Shannon mouth, on their fur*' 
ther mission of murder and plunder. A little while later and 
the London papers were lond in their praises of the inhuman 
action of Swanley, narrating with unsavoury wit that " Cap- 
tain Swanley thus made those who would not take the Cove- 
nant take the water with their heads downwards/' and that 
"he made trial if an Irish cavalier could swim without 
hands." And the journals of the English House of Commons 
relate what followed in the next month after the wholesale 
murder: — 14 In June, 1644, Captain Swanley was called into 
the House of Commons, and had thanks given him for his 
good service, and a chain of gold of £%oo value ; and Cap- 
tain Smith, his vice-admiral, had another chain of /*ioo 
value." But this is bare history. 

On the day following the events just described, Edmund 
O'Tracy was taken to the forecastle of Captain Bell's ship, and 
there stripped of his clothes and clad in sailor's garb. As 
soon as his outer transformation from an officer of O'Neill's 
cavalry to a seaman of the English Parliament was completed, 
he was brought before Captain Bell. 

" Good 1 19 exclaimed the skipper on viewing his appear- 
ance. "You look passably well in your new rig. And 
now harkye, my man, vou are henceforth to consider your- 
self a British sailor — though for the time being a con- 
foundedly bad one — and as such you must learn to do your 
duties with care and obedience. For lazy lubbers we have 
such delicacies aboard as irons and cat-o'-nine-tails, and haply 
a strong hempen rope for a deserter. As to the lass, I 
mean to set her ashore at Youghal, so you needn't be 
uneasy on her account Now, bo'sun, take charge of our 
new apprentice, and introduce him to his future messmates." 

The captain was as good as his word with regard to 
Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin. Next day, when the ship cast anchor 
in Youghal Harbour, a boat was lowered, in which our heroine 
was placed and rowed ashore, to shift for herself among 
strangers as well as she might. Before her departure, how- 
ever, the worthy captain placed a small purse of money io 
her hand, and before her departure also she managed tc 
rive Edmund the narrative or her life since her abduction 
from old Breffny. Her tale was a simple one. The ship that 
had carried her from Sligo Bay was a Puritan cruiser, which 
put into the Cove of Cork some days afterwards, and while 
there a friendly sailor, an Irishman and a Catholic by birth, 
enabled her to escape, and introduced her to a respectable 
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mmily of the Mac Carthys, who received her with great kind- 
ness, and entertained her in their house for nine months. 
The family lived in Cork, which was garrisoned by the Puri- 
tans, and she was on the point of setting out for her native 
Leitrim when one day — a week previously — she was met in 
the street by Gilbert Harrison, who carried her off in open 
daylight to a ship in the harbour — Swanley's ship — his inten- 
tion being to take her to Londonderry; and the rest was 
easily understood. One last embrace and she was gone, and 
Edmund was left alone on the deck of the Parliamentarian ; 
alone, friendless, and hopeless, he fancied, in the wide 
world ! 

The life he entered on was as strange to him as it was re- 
pulsive. The threefold stigmata of being an Irishman, e 
Papist, and a land-lubber, made him the continual butt ot 
the merriment and contempt of the crew ; and while he had 
to perform the meanest duties that could be imposed upon 
him, and was engaged in washing the deck or performing 
some other act of drudgery, his fellow-prisoner, the royalist 
Captain Esmonde, enjoyed the luxury of the chief cabin, 
captain and officers treating him with much deference and 
consideration. 

The vessel was usually engaged round the southern coast 
of Ireland, but she made occasional journeys to Bristol and 
Milford Haven. After some time three other war vessels 
were placed along with her, under the command of Cap* 
tain Bell, and the squadron thus formed was ordered to 
cast anchor at Duncannon Fort, at the mouth of the Suir, 
in order to aid that stronghold, which was closely besieged 
by the Irish Confederates, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FATE OF THE FLAG-SHIP. 

" My native heath is brown beneath* 
My native waters blue ; 
But crimson red o'er both shall spread. 
Ere I am false to yon, 

Dear land! 
Ere I am false to yon." 

O'Haoah. 

• 

The Parliamentarian squadron had not lain very long in 
Waterford Harbour when one morning, at an unusually early 
hour, the shrill whistle of the boatswain's mate aroused 
Edmund O'Tracy from his slumbers and summoned him on 
deck. His waking was a weary one. During the short period 
allotted him for repose he had tossed restlessly in his ham- 
mock, his mind a prey to disturbing thoughts, chief of which 
was that on the morrow he should be called upon to fight 
against his creed and country — that he, the descendant of 
the heroic OTracys of Lough Erne, and the son of a valiant 
hater of English rule, should now be required to lend a hand 
in quenching the hearths and overturning the altars of his 
sireland. It was with this galling thought rankling in his 
breast, but at the same time laying there the foundation 
of a brave and generous resolve, that he ascended the 
companion-ladder, and issued into the cold, dark winter 
morn. 

For it was on this day that the four ships composing the 
squadron were to make a combined attack on the Irish 
position on shore, and treat the besiegers of Duncannon to a 
liberal supply of balls and bombs. 

The first sounds that greeted OTracy's ears when he 
reached the deck were the loud roll of the drums beating to 
quarters, and the command to clear away the starboard guns. 
The deck of the flag-ship was alive with busy preparations 
for the impending action. The cannon to the starboard side 
of the ship, which faced the Irish batteries ashore, were 
being rapidly loaded and pointed; the gratings were piled 
with roundshot; tubs of wadding lay beside every gun; 
and active "powder monkeys" were busily conveying 
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charges of powder and rounds of grape and canister from 
the magazine. 

The preparations being completed, the crew partook of a 
hasty meal, after which they resumed their posts and awaited 
the light of day, which soon came — too soon, indeed, for the 
sanguinary spectacle it was to witness. The chilly darkness 
gave place to a raw grayness, which was rapidly dispelled by 
the crimson blush of the winter sunrise. And though now 
robed in sober hibernal garb, rarely did fairer, or more pic- 
turesque, or more interesting scene spread itself beneath the 
rosy smile of Aurora. The most prominent object in the 
picture was Duncannon Fort, perched on its steep, gray rock, 
its three seaward batteries bristling with cannon, rising above 
each other tier over tier, and its frowning battlements and 
towers gilt by the sunshine. Before it spread out, bright and 
serene, the magnificent estuary formed by the confluence of 
three of Munster's noblest rivers, the sun's rays dancing on its 
sparkling waves and glowing on the sails of the four stately 
line-of-battle ships lying at anchor, and of the multitude of 
minor craft that glided hither and thither over the water. 
Jutting out from the fort into the estuary was a narrow tongue 
of land, on which stood an ancient lighthouse — said to have 
been erected by the merchants of Ross in the heyday of that 
town's commercial fame — forming a conspicoous object; 
while bounding the view on almost all sides were verdant, 
swelling ridges of land, crowned with brown stretches of 
wood and dotted with patches of melting snow. Strangest 
sight of all was that made by the juxtaposition of party flags 
and banners. Over the Irish batteries and over the Irish 
encampment, which was visible further inland, pitched in a 
sheltering valley, floated the green flag of the Catholic Con- 
federation, in opposition alike to the royal banner of King 
Charles waving from the summit of the fort, and to the ensign 
\>f the Parliament displayed by the ships. The circumstances 
tfiat brought Puritan vessels to the relief of a royal fortress 
shall be explained in due time. 

The four vessels of Captain Bell's squadron were moored 
in line within easy cannon-shot of a small, dark mound on 
the shore, some distance from the fort and further down the 
bank. This was a battery which Preston's engineers had 
drecttd during the two preceding night?, in order to prevent 
the shelling of the Irish encampment ; and to demolish ir 
was now the aim of the squadron's commander. 

The artillery duel was opened by the Irish. Scarcely hr* 
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the first red gleam of sunrise shone in the south-east when a 
white wreath of smoke drifted from the dark mound on shore, 
the deep boom of a cannon rang over the water, and a 
roundshot whistled between the masts of the flag-ship, severing 
a rope in its course. Another report, and others followed 
like echoes coming from the distance to the inland. Instantly 
came the thunderous noise of a heavy discharge, and the 
summit of the fort was wrapped in a drifting sulphureous 
canopy as its landward batteries replied to the Irish cannon. 

And now up to the masthead of the flag-ship shot the 
expected signal for action. Edmund OTracy, in his nautical 
garb, was standing mechanically at his post beside a gun, 
when he saw the parti-coloured pennon flutter upwards 
through the air ; and that moment he decided to put in effect 
the resolution he had formed — that of not fighting against his 
countrymen. For him the crisis had come. Quitting his 
place with a quick but steady step, he approached the first 
lieutenant of the ship, who was leaning on the bulwarks 
gazing intently through a telescope at the Irish battery. As 
soon as the officer perceived our hero he turned to him im- 
patiently, shutting up his glass with a hasty snap: 

" Well, sirrah, what now ?* 

" Sir, I am an Irishman." 

M Yes, rascal ; — what then ? M 

" And I cannot— I shall not fight against my country and 

my faith." 

For a moment the officer viewed the intrepid youth in 
surprise, and then, seizing him by the arm, cried : 

" Ho, mutiny, as I live ! Here, Crawley, Jones, seize this 
cursed mutineer, and clap him in irons ; — stay, bind him to 
the mast here for the present We'll see to his punishment 
by-and-by, in case he escapes the balls of his rebel country- 
men yonder." 

No sooner said than done. In a twinkling Edmund found 
himself lashed fast with cords to the mainmast, there to watch 
the progress of the engagement and muse on his peculiar 
position. 

Bang 1 came the report of the first shot of the squadron, 
fired by a small carronade on the poop of the flag-ship, and 
immediately that vessel reeled in the water as its starboard 
broadside roared an angry reply to the Irish fire. This waa 
followed by the boom of the ordnance of the other frigates, 
and now for about half an hour the four vessels maintained 
an incessant rain of shot and shell on the opposing battery. 
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But the dark mound liberally replied with a vigorous and 
well-directed fire, which soon began to tell violently upon the 
frigates, particularly upon the flag-ship ; and our hero felt a 
thrill of exultation rather than of alarm as he marked the 
rapidly successive flashes of his countrymen's guns, and 
witnessed the destruction caused by each discharge. Now 
there was a shower of splinters falling around him, as the 
mast over his head was grazed by a cannon ball ; now a round 
shot crashed through the bulwarks, killing two men on the 
spot and knocking a gun off its carriage ; while the destruc- 
tion to the hull, yards, and tackle of the ship was immense. 
Some curious incidents happened in the heat of the action. 
Actually shot away from the mast-head by the hurtling rain of 
missiles, the gaily-coloured flag of the Parliament flew off 
over the water, into which it finally plunged. Upon 
its fall two nimble young sailors ran aloft to hoist the 
Irish Harp, then an acknowledged British ensign; but, 
panic-stricken by the iron shower, they were hurled 
from the yards to the deck, being grievously injured by their 
fall. 

Meanwhile the guns of the fort and those of the inland 
Irish batteries were pounding away in mutual hostility, 
and the loud roar of artillery reverberated over land and 
water. 

By degrees the fire of the frigates abated, and they exhibited 
every indication of being worsted. The fire of the battery on 
shore continued to do much execution, and at length Captain 
Bell gave the signal to cut cables and make for the open sea. 
But this was by no means an easy matter to accomplish. No 
sooner did the worthy captain set the example by cutting his 
own cable than both wind and water seemed to conspire 
against him. The rising tide, aided by a light breeze, bore 
Ws vessel within musket range of the terrible black mound, 
enabling the Irish musketeers to pick off his men at their 
quarters, and the Irish artillerymen to plant their heavy metal 
along the water-line of the flag-ship's hull. The other vessel* 
fared almost similarly ; but after a little the whole four man* 
aged, with great difficulty, to take themselves out of the 
battery's range, a peal of cheering from the triumphant Irsh 
saluting the squadron as it sheered off. 

The flag-ship cast anchor down the harbour in safer moor* 
ings, and it was only now that Edmund was released from his 
precarious position. The sailors who undid his fastenings 
found him hanging, limp and nearly insensible, by his bonds, 
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his legs bent under him, his head drooping on his breast, and 
a small pool of blood at his feet He had been wounded in 
the chest by a sharp splinter, but the wound, though deep, 
was not dangerous. The men speedily revived him by the 
application of some rude restoratives, and then conducted him 
to the cockpit to have his wound dressed. As he passed 
along the dock he saw on every side vivid tokens of the late 
engagement Jagged holes were torn in the bulwarks, 
broken spurs and a tangle of ropes and blocks encumbered 
the deck, severed ropes trailed idly hither and thither, gouts 
and splashes of blood were visible everywhere. Most appalling 
sight of all lay, side by side, stark and gory, several corpses 
of men, victims of the day's combat 

In the cockpit, crowded with maimed, bleeding, and groan- 
ing wretches, his wound was quickly bandaged by the 
surgeon's assistant, and thence he was immediately conducted, 
by the captain's orders, to a dark, noisome nook between 
decks, where, despite his wound, he was heavily ironed and 
left alone. 

In that odious den, the haunt of rats and cockroaches, what 
with the smarting of his wound and the bitterness of his 
thoughts, the time passed slowly and drearily enough, although 
he felt assured the next day should bring him a hasty court- 
martial, followed by a rope at the yardarm, perhaps worse. Too 
much experience had he of Puritan cruelty to allow him to see 
things in a rosy light Besides, the stern discipline of the 
ship left no hope for him. More than once he had seen a man 
hanged on board for what was then considered an act of mutiny; 
and many a time, within the past eight months, when tne 
boatswain " piped all hands to witness punishment," he had 
been compelled to stand shuddering at the gangway gratings 
while the back of some poor wretch was being lacerated by 
the cat-o'-nine-taiU. Doleful, however, as were his prospects, 
he felt that in refusing to fight against his countrymen he had 
but done his duty as an Irishman and a Catholic, and that 
under similar circumstances he would readily do the same 
again. 

But the following day passed, bringing him nothing but 
one scanty meal, with the information that the ship had 
sprung a leak, and that all hands were engaged in repairing 
the damage sustained by the vessel and in working the 
pumps ; and hence the respite. So he passed another dull, 
wakeful night in that horrible black hole, hearing intermit- 
tently the monotonous clank, clank of the chain-pumps, and 
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indulging in gloomy misgivings. What if the ship should 
sink? What if he should be drowned like a rat in that 
frightful prison, and his young life extinguished in its bloom ? 
Would his friends in dear old Breffny ever learn his fate ? 
Would sweet Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin drop a sad tear to the 
memory of her unhappy lover ? And then he laughed bit- 
terly at his fears, and sat calmly and resignedly musing on 
his dreary "Hobson's choice." Yes, verily, thought he, 
drowning to-night were preferable to hanging to-morrow. 

The morrow came. Shortly after partaking of his daily 
allowance he was summoned to appear before the captain. 
His irons being taken off, he was conducted to the grand 
cabin, which he found occupied by only two persons, Captain 
Bell and Captain Esmonde. To our hero's surprise, the latter 
was clad in the royal uniform in which he had first seen him 
— the rich scarlet tunic, laced and beribboned, the slashed 
pantaloons, the wide-topped boots, the plumed Spanish 
beaver, the large military wig, and the long Toledo rapier, 
all were there en regie. Since their capture in the preceding 
May, Esmonde and O'Tracy had been able to exchange but 
few words, all intercourse between them being strictly for- 
bidden. 

" 1 have sent for yon, my man," said the commander, 
addressing Edmund, " because my friend here, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, wishes to see you for the last time ere he goes 
ashore. He has been closely entreating me in your behalf, 
but in vain; for as sure as this good ship swims till to- 
morrow, so sure shall you die the death of a mutineer. But 
that this is the Sabbath of the Lord yon should now be 
at the yardarm. OTracy, I believed you would have made 
a good and faithful seaman of the Parliament: yon have 
disappointed me, and be that disappointment on vour head." 

The bluff son of Neptune spoke in solemn ana deliberate 
tones, full of stolid determination. There was a silent and 
N awkward pause, interrupted by Esmonde. 

" Captain Bell, may I ask the favour that my last interview 
with this young man may be private ? " 

Without a further word the commander bowed and quitted 
the cabin. OTracy and Esmonde exchanged a warm clasp 
of the hand. 

" My friend," said the latter, gravely, " this is a sad meeting, 
a sad termination of our acquaintance, or rather friendship — 
for misfortune has made us friends. Would to heaven I 
could do anything for you !" 
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" Many thanks, Sir Thomas 99 

u Nay, nay, friend," interrupted the other, smiling, " simple 
• captain/ if you please." 

Well, thanks, captain. Then yon will bear a message from 
me to my friends ashore — perhaps it may find them out" 

Esmonde cheerfully agreed. Writing materials were on 
the cabin table, and the condemned youth quickly indited a 
<hort note, addressed to "Owen O'Rourke, Dromahaire 
Castle, Leitrim " — a note which ran s 

*My dear Father, — 

" I am to die to-morrow for refusing to be a traitor to the 
old country. I send my love to you, to all the old friends, 
and above all, to poor Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin. Heaven bless 
and prosper you, is the last prayer of 

" Your loving son, 

"Emon OTracy. 

u Waterford Harbour, Sunday, tht 16M of January, 1645." 

Esmonde took the epistle and placed it in his pocket. 

" And now, captain, said Edmund, " I congratulate you 
on your libertv. Good-bye for ever. Slan leaf, and heaven 
send you safe. 

" Wait awhile, OTracy, and Til show you the mockery of 
your congratulations, though of course I know you mean no 
insult. My father, as you are aware, commands in yonder 
fort Having learnt that I am here, he has summoned me 
to his presence. I go to him unwillingly — not because of 
my mother's wrongs, not that my last meeting with him, six 
years since, was a harsh and stormy one— but that I find him 
in open league with the king's enemies. I am a loyal cava* 
I'er, and my blade shall never draw blood in the service of 
those cunning Roundheads. But think of it, O'Tracy 5— oh, 
heaven ! think that my father should be a traitor 1 " 

Captain Esmonde' s emotion was interrupted by a loud up- 
roar on deck, the trampling of manv feet, men's voices raised 
to hoarse command, and the rapid clanking of the pumps. 
Esmonde hastily quitted the cabin, followed by O'Tracy, who 
had no sooner gained the deck than a sentry, who was posted 
with drawn cutlass at the cabin door, seized him by the arm 
to reconduct him to his place of confinement. At this 
moment Captain Bell came hurrying ps^. He halted. 
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• 4 Sir Thomas," said he, "your boat awaits you, and you 
had better go ashore at once. The leak is gaining on us." 

"In that case, sir," replied Esmonde, "I remain on 
board. I do not usually flinch from danger." 

" Please, sir, the prisoner ? * queried the sentry. 

" Oh, the devil ! 9 ' exclaimed the impatient commander, as 
he rushed off to issue some commands. 

A great cry of despair rang through the ship, which was 
fast settling down into the water. The effects of the late 
engagement were becoming painfully manifest. A tremendous 
sea was beating against the vessel's shattered hull, and the 
water was rushing into her at a dreadful rate. Very soon 
each succeeding wave swept over her deck, and she gave a 
few ominous lurches which told of her speedy foundering. 

" To the boats I to the boats 1 99 cried a concert of alarmed 
voices. 

Boat after boat was lowered from its davits, only to be 
swamped immediately by the furious sea. The fate of the 
ship and her crew seemed inevitable. As for the other 
vessels of the squadron, they were too far away to render 
prompt assistance; besides, they were themselves in nearly 
as bad a plight And now the crew of the doomed flag-ship, 
seizing life-buoys, &c, began to leap wildly into the sea. 
His guard having long since abandoned him, Edmund 
was free to follow their example, and breathing a prayer 
for safety, he sprang into the foaming billows. 

As he rose to the surface and struck out blindly, a heavy 
floating substance was launched alongside him, a substance 
which he grasped with all the instinct of self-preservation 
It was a large spar with two men clinging to it, and as he 
seized hold of it, he heard a wild cry ring loud over the roar 
of the waves, which caused him to look in the direction of 
the ship. To his horror he saw the vessel give a last mighty 
lurch forward, plunge bows under, and go down, he and his 
two companions on the spar narrowly escaping being drawn 
into the yawning vortex caused by her sinking. 

The returning tide floated the spar up the broad estuary. 
First one, and then the other of his companions re- 
laxed their grasp and sank for ever. He himself felt as if he 
should soon follow them. His exertions had re-opened the 
wound in his breast, his limbs were feeble as those of a 
child, and the bitter cold of the water seemed to freeze the 
marrow in his bones. Still he held on with desperation, and 
at length the spar was carried ashore and he felt his feet 
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touch the ground. He crawled a few yards up the beach, 
out of reach of the waves, and fainted. 

He recovered consciousness to meet the gaze of strange' 
faces, to see three men surrounding him, one of whom was 
holding a flask of brandy to his lips, to see rising above him 
the cold, gray rock and frowning ramparts of Duncannon, 
and the dreary shore, littered with wreck, stretching away on 
either side of him. 

" Take heart, comrade," said a gruff voice in his ear ; 
"there's a kick in you yet; — try can you use your legs." 

The men assisted him to rise, and he tottered with difficulty 
to his feet The features and accent of the men, and the 
close neighbourhood of the fort, convinced him that he was 
again in the hands of enemies — of enemies that considered 
him a friend, for his secret lay buried beneath the waves. He 
looked along the beach, and saw two or three corpses of 
sailors lying amidst the chaos of stranded barrels and spars. 
His eye was chiefly attracted by a gleam of scarlet among 
the rocks. He proceeded towards it, assisted by the men, 
and saw with a shudder what he had expected to see — the 
body of poor Esmonde. 

Take up this corpse, friends," said he to his companions, 
" and bear it into the fort ; it is that of a dear relative of 
your commander." 

By this time several other men had approached from the 
fort, into which Esmonde* s body was now carried, our hero 
following, supported by the arm of an English soldier. The 
entrance was by a long, narrow flight of stone steps. On 
entering what he conceived to be the lion's den, Edmund 
was at cnce conducted into the presence of the governor. 

In a large, vaulted chamber, in the " governor's house," 
sat Lawrence Lord Esmonde. He was an old man, very 
infirm and very deaf. His long white locks were pushed 
back, showing a small, yellow, and wrinkled countenance, 
denoting great hastiness and acerbity. He wore the military 
costume of the day, but his head was covered by a small black 
skull-cap. The deputy governor, Captain Lurken, stood by 
his side, and now shouted loudly in his ear: — 

"The only survivor of the flag-ship, my lord." 

" Ha, indeed 1 Come hither, sirrah ; knowest thou auht 
of Sir Thomas Esmonde — of — of my son, eh ?" 

"The very worst, my lord," replied Edmund. 
The very worst, my lord," echoed the deputy-governor, 
as before. 
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" Is— is he drowned ?' — and the old man's voice was more 
cracked and tremulous than usual. 

" His body lies in the next room, my lord," answered 
Edmund again. 

" His body is in the next room, my lord," shouted Captain 
Lurken. 

" Heaven help me ! " moaned Lord Esmonde, feebly ; u 1 
must look on my son's corpse. Your arm, Lurken, your arm," 
and he tottered from the roomy leaning on the arm of the 
deputy-governor. 

In the adjacent chamber lay the body of the ill-fated Sir 
Thomas Esmonde. It lay on a rough deal table, beneath 
which a pool was being formed by the water dripping from 
the soddened garments of the dead man. The eyes were 
staringly open, the long, wet, cavalier curls were clinging to 
the pallid cheeks, and the hands were clenched. 

" The pockets contained only these, sir," said a soldier, 
handing a small locket and a damp piece of paper to the 
deputy-governor. The locket opened, disclosing a small 
miniature. This the old nobleman took and examined 
attentively. 

" It is the likeness of his mother," he cried, with a burst 
of grief. " Oh, my poor injured boy! my own dear son, dead 
at my door ! It is the judgment of heaven — the judgment 
of heaven ! " 

Captain Lurken read the contents of the piece of paper. 
It was nothing else than Edmund's note to his foster-father, 
which his friend Esmonde had undertaken to forward for him. 
During the perusal of the note our hero's apprehensions were 
no small ones ; but at length they were allayed by the words 
of the reader to him addressed : — 

" I suppose, my man, you knew this unfortunate fellow 
O'Tracy, who was to be hanged to-morrow, and who wrote 
this silly letter to his father — of course you did, but no matter ? 
Likely enough it's all up with the poor devil, whoever he is, 
by this time; he wasn't born to be hanged, so he's pretty 
well drowned. As for you, you shall have a change of clothes 
at once, and, after our doctor sees to that ugly wound in your 
chest, you shall take a musket in defending the fort • . • 
Look to him, my men, and be sure and treat the poor fellow 
welL" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

IN AND OUT OF BELEAGURED DUNCANNON. 

14 The bunting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade, 
And ever and anon in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade." 

Longfellow. 

I struggled on in the marshalled press, 

As the conquering banners tossed so cay : 
Oh, darling ! how sweetly your eyes would bless 

That gallant band on St Patrick's Day ! " 

J. K. Casey. 

It was only when Edmund OTracy took his place perforce 
among the defenders of Duncannon Fort, and found himself 
occasionally at liberty to wander round its ramparts, that he 
came to acquire a proper idea of its strength and importance. 

This important fortress, which., from its elevated site, 
commanded the broad stream flowing by and all shipping 
approaching to either Waterford or New Ross, and which 
made its holders masters of the surrounding country — unless, 
of course, in case of a siege — was truly formidable in the 
extent of its fortifications. It covered three acres of ground. 
Its defences had been strengthened in Elizabeth's time to 
provide against the dreaded Spanish Armada ; and its present 
possessors had done much to add to its strength. Besides its 
three tiers of batteries to the seaward, its defences on the 
land side were both imposing and stupendous. Behind a 
deep, dry ditch rose a precipitous rock, hollowed into ram- 
parts and crowned with two watch-towers. The chief 
entrance from the land was over a drawbridge, which coulrf 
be raised or lowered as occasion needed, flanked by tw% 
sally-ports; and, between this drawbridge and the loft/ 
citadel of the fort the soldiers of the garrison had raised two 
parallel lines of ramparts, faced with earth. The flat top of 
the high rock overlooking the sea was surrounded by a massive 
wall, which enclosed some commodious ranges of thatched 
houses, tb» barracks of the garrison. The ramparts mounted 
twenty-two heavy " battering guns," and some brass field- 
pieces, the magazine contained a fair supply of ammunition, 
and the aimoury h*M a large store of different kinds of arms. 
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Well might Dnncannon Fort bid defiance to a force ten times 
greater than that which General Preston, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Irish army in Leinster, led against it from 
Waterford, eleven miles distant, shortly after the feast of 
the Epiphany. 

This force consisted of 1,200 infantry, drafted from the 
regiments of Synnott and Mountgarret, and 80 of Talbot's 
horse, together with a very efficient corps of Flemish 
engineers, under their skilful officers Laloe and Gaspar 
Hubert, brought by Preston from the Low Countries on his 
coming to Ireland. From the lofty ramparts our hero could 
see the batteries and banners of the besiegers, but not their 
encampment, which, although within musket-shot, was 
hidden from view in a sheltering valley. He longed ardently 
to join them, and strove to mature various plans of escape, 
but in vain ; the defences of the fort were too perfect, the 
vigilance of the sentries too sharp, to admit of his designs. 
And so the slow siege wore on, and day by day he had to do, 
or make show of doing, a soldier's duty on the ramparts, hi 
momentary peril of falling by the fire of his countrymen — 
working the artillery, firing off his musket, and strengthen- 
ing the fortifications, like a leal and true " heart of British 
oak;" for the ultimate prospect of escape made him stifle 
the scruples he had so fearlessly exhibited on board the flag- 
ship ; and he toiled on, watchfully and patiently biding his 
time. 

Many and hairbreadth were his escapes. One in particular 
deserves to be mentioned. It happened one evening, just at 
nightfall, that four men were seen running hurriedly towards 
the fort from the Irish trenches, whence several shots were 
discharged after them. They carried between them a large 
chest, and on nearing the fort they begged to be let in, cry 
ing out that they were deserters. The guards, however, re- 
fused to admit them, and they ran back to the trenches, 
leaving their burden behind them. 

Next morning a party of four, our hero among the num- 
ber, was told off to carry the strange chest into the fort. 
They did so in safety, and then one of the garrison set 
to work with hammer and chisel to break it open. Suddenly 
there was a loud and terrible explosion, which blew the un- 
fortunate man and several of the curious spectators to atoms, 
and reduced the chest to a blackened mass of tinder and 
ashes. The chief engineer of the besiegers, Laloe, had 
filled U with fowdet and grenades 5 the pretended deseiter* 
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of the preceding night were only acting their parts in a most 
fatal and extraordinary ruse de guerre. 

On the morning following the explosion the besieging bat 
teries opened a combined and tremendous fire ou the walls of 
the fort, which did considerable damage; and later in the 
day, when the cannonade ceased, a drummer — the military 
herald of the period — appeared before the walls with a de- 
mand from Preston to surrender. Lord Esmonde was sum- 
moned from his chamber, and immediately 01 tiered his men 
to fire on the drummer, who fled amidst a shower of bullets ; 
for by this time the irascible governor was highly exasperated 
against the Irish. He preferred by far that Dun cannon 
should fall into the hands of the English Parliament rather 
than into those of the Confederation of Kilkenny. His cor- 
ruption by the Puritans was undoubted from the first alarm of 
siege, when, dismissing a Major Capron and other royalist 
officers serving under him, he received supplies from the 
Parliament. But he acted in his true character ; the rene- 
gade from faith and country in his youth was a renegade from 
his king in his old age. 

A few days following the foregoing incident, a fierce wind 
swept the thatch off some of the barracks on the summit of 
the rock ; and at the same time the Irish batteries threw in 
their bombs, which set some of the same light roofs in a 
blaze ; so that the besieged had to tear off the blazing ma- 
terial and fling it in flaming masses over the protecting wall 
into the sea. 

As yet the fort did not lack supplies. Water was the prin- 
cipal want, but in its absence the besieged had large quanti- 
ties of wine, which they used even for cooking purposes. 
The three ships which had taken part with the luckless flag- 
ship in the action heretofore described had long since sailed 
for Milford Haven ; but the besieged were cheerfully count- 
ing on the arrival of other vessels to their relief. Their ex- 
pectations were not disappointed, and a great round of 
cheering ran along the ramparts of the fort when at length 
five vessels hove in sight down the river, and cast anchor off 
Creden Head. However, the Irish artillery prevented those 
ships from approaching, and the supplies had to be landed 
with the utmost stealth. 

The night was chosen for the purpose. A number of the 
besieged put out in boats to the ships, and succeeded in 
bringing to the fort about thirty or forty barrels of salt meat, 
a quantity of Dutch and English cheese, a supply of tobacco 
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— foi the Virginian weed was as great a favourite with sol- 
diers then as now — and various other commodities. 

Among those engaged in landing the supplies was Edmund 
OTracv, who thought the opportunity for escape too good 
to be let pass. He and another were the sole occupants of 
a punt plying between the vessels and the fort, and it was 
when half way on the second journey, after depositing their 
first small cargo at the fort, that he put his plan of escape 
in execution. 

Watching his time, he managed to adroitly fling his com- 
panion, a good swimmer, overboard, and then seizing the 
sculls he pulled away for dear life towards the shore, in the 
direction, as far as he could judge, of the Irish battery. The 
cries of the man in the water soon attracted attention, and 
several shots were fired after the fugitive, but the latter 
gained the shore unscathed. 

Scarcely had he stepped on the beach when he was chal- 
lenged by the Irish sentries, and immediately he was in the 
midst of Synnott's Wezfordmen, who, after listening to his 
strange story, bade him a hearty welcome and treated him 
with the utmost kindness. v 

In the morning he was conducted to the tent of General 
Preston (now the rival and afterwards the open adversary of 
Owen Roe), who closely questioned him as to the strength 
of the fortifications and the state of the garrison in general. 
To every query he replied as satisfactorily as he could. 

41 The men in the fort," he said, " are in excellent spirits 
on account of the landing of the supplies last night The 
fortifications are nearly all equally strong ; but if one of the 
sally-ports were taken or destroyed it would shorten the 
siege/* 

Preston was satisfied with his answers, and dismissed him 
saying he might serve against the fort or return to the army 
of Ulster as he thought fit, at the same time ordering him a 
supply of money and clothing. As he quitted the general's 
tent a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a familiar voice 
sounded in his ear : 

44 My soul to heaven I have I found you at last ? Is it 
yourself or vour ghost I see, Emon O'Tracy ? Corp an diaoul, 
your hand! 99 

His hand was seized and shaken in a grasp of iron, 
and he felt a thrill of pleasure as his eyes rested on the face 
of a friend — on the manly, sun-browned features of Niall 
O'Cuirnin. 
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"Sure, avic machree? continued the stalwart brother of 
Kathleen, " we all gave you up for dead long ago, thinking 
you were shot, or hanged, or drowned amid those devils of 
Sassenach sailors that Kathleen told us she left you with." 

" Kathleen 1— where is she ? Is she safe ? " ejaculated 
Edmund. 

" Safe and sound, my boy, and living with friends yon- 
der in New Ross. Man alive, but she'll be glad to see 
you I The poor colleen hasn't been herself at all for the last 
mine months, ever since last summer." 

u How came you to find her ? 99 

41 By the help of heaven, Emon. A friend of mine, one 
of the O'Beirnes, found her living somewhere in the county 
Cork, in the family of a Catholic gentleman who had taken 
pity on the poor wandering dove ; and it wasn't long until I 
discovered and took charge of her. Och, you should have 
seen the meeting between us after two long, cruel, weary 
years ! Well, I took her to New Ross to a Munster cousin 
of ours, and there she has lived in peace ever since. I have 
come from Ulster, which is full of fighting nowadays." 

u And my foster-father; and General O'Neill, and the 
rest?" 

44 The tierna of Dromahaire is well, though Hamilton and 
the bloody Albanach have been giving him fresh trouble of 
late. As for Owen Roe, he is at Belturbet, recruiting and 
drilling as fast as he can. It was only the other day that I 
arrived here with a message from him to his physician, the 
great Dr O'Shiel, now in camp. But I have a month's leave, 
which I mean to spend here, if the siege last so long, and 
hope ere I return to Ulster, to see our colours flying over this 
stout fortress." 

" Then I shall remain with you," said Edmund, and he was 
ts good as his word. 

The siege went on;— the besiegers, despite the strong 
nature of the soil, pushing their approaches daily nearer and 
nearer to the fort. Esmonde and Preston exchanged letter* 
on the subject of capitulation, but the correspondence effected 
nothing. At length, when the siege had lasted just eight 
weeks, came a day which Preston had chosen for a des- 
perate assault That day was Monday, St. Patrick's Day, 

The morning saw the column of assault, a determined body 
of picked men, each of whom wore on his hat, or affixed 
10 bit helmet, a sprig of the " chosen leaf" in honour of the 
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national festival, drawn np in the trenches opposite the 
northern sally-port of Duncannon. This was the point of 
attack, for beneath the sally-port lay a mine of powder which 
the Flemish engineers had been engaged in making daring 
the two previous days. OTracy and his friend O'Coirnin 
were among the 14 forlorn hope," and they anxiously waited 
for the explosion of the mine. 

It soon came. A dull, rumbling noise, followed by a violent 
shock, seemed to come from the bowels of the earth ; the 
ground under the sally-port was upheaved as by an earth 

Suake, and a dense column of smoke and dust mounted into 
le air, which, on clearing away, showed a large breach 
yawning in the wall. 

"Forward, men, in honour of St Patrick! Clear the 
breach — charge 1 * 

With a ringing cheer the attacking party leaped from the 
trenches and rushed at the breach, scrambling rapidly over 
the heap of loose stones and debris. A volley greeted their 
approach, and in a moment they were engaged in a close 
hand-to-hand fight with the troops of the garrison, who op- 
posed them with the utmost fierceness and valour. At the 
same time came the combined roar of the Irish batteries and 
the shriek of flying shells, as Laloe directed the fire of cannon 
and mortars against the walls of the fort The thatched bar- 
racks and granaries on the rock were soon wrapped in 
flames. 

The fight in the breach was maintained for a long time 
with great obstinacy. It was a desperate and sanguinary 
struggle — a continuous rattle of small arms — a fierce thrusting 
of pike and sword — a clamour of battle-cries and groans — 
several men falling dead or wounded on both sides — and 
struggling couples, locked in a close and deadly embrace, 
rolling over and over down the bloody heap of rubbish. At 
length the deputy-governor of the fort, Captain Russell — 
who had succeeded Captain Lurken, killed five days before — 
was slain at the head of his men, who then gave way in dis- 
order before the impetuous charge of the stormers, and 
retired behind the inner ramparts. 

And now boom ! boom I flashed the guns of the fort 
facing the breach. A tempest of missiles tore through 
the midst of the stormers, driving them back in confusion to 
their trenches, and placing many of them Hon de combat. So 
ended the first attack. 

x Again rang out the thunderous diapason of artillery as 
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Preston pushed forward his guns to the very brink of the 
deep, dry ditch of the fort and plumped his balls into the 
high tower, which lay next to the massive inner gate. Soon 
the face of the tower gaped with innumerable fissures, and a 
great fragment of its masonry came down with a mighty 
crash. Then the cannonade ceased, for another assault was 
ordered. 

Now occurred the most notable incident of the day, per- 
haps of the entire siege — notable for the desperate bravery 
and resolve which it displayed both on the part of the be- 
siegers and besieged. Out from the trenches bounded a 
chosen party of one hundred and forty men, some bearing 
scaling-ladders, some hurdles covered with hides. Into the 
ditch they scrambled, and out again on the side of the fort, 
while the cannon flashed and roared along the ramparts of 
Duncannon, where even the wives and children of the be- 
sieged soldiers were assisting as best they might in the 
desperate struggle. On rushed the stormers, many of them, 
whose places were instantly taken by others, falling on the 
way beneath the deadly hail from the battlements. On they 
rushed, and soon their scaling-ladders were against the 
crumbling tower, into which they scrambled by demolished 
windows and fissures. They found it deserted by the be* 
sieged, and sent up a loud cheer of triumph as they waved 
the flag of the Confederation from the roof. An answering 
cheer rose loudly from the troops in the trenches. 

"M'anam an diaoull" exclaimed Niall O'Cuirnin, as he 
gave OTrac/s hand a congratulatory shake, "that is the 
hottest piece of service I've seen since we rode with the 
Slasher across the bridge of Finae. Thank heaven it's 
over!" 

But it was not yet over. The captured tower was com- 
manded by the innermost fortifications, from which the 
besieged poured on it a shower of heavy projectiles, among 
which were stone balls and iron slakes, to the use of which the 
defenders of Duncannon were now reduced. The already 
battered and shot-torn tower seemed to totter at each suc- 
cessive discharge, but still the Irish maintained themselves 
therein, keeping up a musketry fire from windows and shot- 
holes. But after holding their almost untenable position for ai 
hour, they were compelled to abandon it and retire to their 
lines. As the retreat was ordered, Niall O'Cuirnin looked 
about for our hero. He discovered him lyin* on a pile ol 
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rubbish beneath one of the windows, in the midst of several 
dead and wounded men. 

"OTracy," he exclaimed, anxiously, "you are wounded P 

" Yes, Niall," was the feeble answer ; — " dying, I think. 
Save yourself while you can ; — I fear it is all up with me." 

"Courage, man alive," was the answer; and, aided by 
another, O'Cuirnin managed to carry his wounded friend 
out of the tower, which was now being evacuated, the 
besiegers leaping from holes and windows. Nor did ho 
relinquish him until, despite the whistling balls from the 
ramparts, he carried him quite across the intervening ground, 
ditch and all, to the Irish trenches, where the celebrated 
doctor, Owen O'Sheil, " the Eagle of Doctors," and author 
of the 44 Lily of Medicine/* was finding ample occupation 
for his tourniquets and bandages, probes and amputation saw, 
among the Irish wounded. Edmund's ailment was a bullet 
wound in his breast, which necessitated his placing himself 
under the care of the " Eagle of Doctors 99 for three days, 
within which time Duncannon capitulated. 

Its surrender may be briefly noticed. The evacuation of 
the shattered tower by the besiegers was the last incident of 
the fierce assault of St. Patrick's Day, which cost the Irish 
about twenty-four killed and perhaps twice as many dan* 
gerously wounded, and made the besieged suffer in proportion. 
Next day arose the question of burying the dead, which led 
to the consideration of a treaty of surrender, and ere the 
day was out the articles of capitulation were signed, via., 
that on the following day, the 19th of March, 1645, Lord 
Esmonde should surrender the fort to General Preston for 
the king's service ; that the garrison should march out with 
the honours of war — with baggage, drums beating, and 
colours flying ; that each soldier should retain the third part 
of a pike, and each officer the insignia of his rank ; and 
that the whole garrison should be provided with safe conduct 
to Dublin or Youghal. So, after a siege of eight weeks, the 
loss of between thirty and forty men, and the expenditure of 
19,000 pounds of powder by the besiegers, the Irish flag 
waved over the battlements of Duncannon. 

Old Esmonde remained in the fort until a carriage arrived 
to take him to Dublin. He set off for that city, but died on 
the way, and was buried near his manor of Limerick, county 
Wexford. It may be added that his wide estates came, in 
course of time, into the hands of his grandson Lawrence, the 
son of the unfortunate Sir Thomas 
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The day following that of the marching out of the garrison, 
saw two well-mounted cavaliers set out on the road leading 
from Duncannon to New Ross. One was Edmund O'Tracy, 
who believed himself sufficiently recovered to undertake the 
journey ; the other was his friend O'Cuirnin. The route led 
northwards along the left banks of the Suir and Barrow, 
through a rich and picturesque tract of country ; past many 
a stately wood loaded with the first tender green buds of 
springtime ; past many a hoary ruin haunted by its own tale 
of the past; past the ruined commandery of Bally hack, where 
of old flew the holy standard of the Knights of St. John, em- 
blazoned with the Agnus Dei; past the magnificent pile of 
Dunbrody Abbey, first raised by the pious, valorous, freo- 
booting old Norman, Hervey <!e Montmarisco. 

Shortly after coming in sight of the latter venerable edi- 
fice, Edmund felt himself seized by a strange, dull, throbbing 
sensation, which made him reel and sway in his saddle like a 
drunken man. He should have fallen but for the interposition 
of the arm of his companion, who, reining-in his steed, as- 
sisted him to alight. Observing a small cabin a short 
distance off, O'Cuirnan supported his friend towards it It 
was tenanted only by a poor woman and her idiot son. On 
entering, Edmund threw himself wearily on a couch, and 
then he saw advancing into the chamber where he lay a long 
train of persons of his acquaintance — friends and enemies, 
living and dead, joined in one strange procession: Owen 
O'Rourke and his brother Con, Rory O'Mooreand Myles the 
Slasher, Rose O'Reilly and Lasarina Cruise, Gilbert Harrison 
the ruffian Swanley. They ranged themselves round the 
room ; they pointed at him with long, lean fingers ; they 
gibbered and mocked at him *n his agony, for his blood 
seemed all on fire. 

The fact was, he lay in a burning and raging fever 1 

Niall was not slow to perceive what was the matter with 
him, and he adopted the best course possible under the circum- 
stances. Remounting his horse he rode back post haste 
to Duncannon and sought out the worthy Doctor Owen 
O'Shiel, who accompanied him back to the cabin. As 
he examined the patient, the Irish ^Esculapius of the age 
and the favourite physician of Owen Roe O'Neill shook 
his head ominously. 

" The poor fellow is in for it," he remarked; " but if there 
be a curative salve in the 'Lilrof Medicine' I'll pull him 
through. But this old cattiagh is not fit to tend him— he'll 
want a nurse/' 
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The nurse was forthcoming, and no more tender or 
careful one ever moved about a sick bed. For weeks the 
patient lay struggling with his malady. At length when he 
became conscious of his surroundings, one of the first objects 
that attracted his attention was a lithe, graceful form that 
hovered constantly around his couch, ministering to his every 
want And betimes a small white hand would be laid on hit 
brow, and he would see bending over him a fair young counte- 
nance — a countenance of anxious and loving sympathy — the 
face, as it seemed to him, of an angel, though an angel of 
flesh and blood* Leal and true to her lover in the hour of 
his need was the Wild Rose of Lough Gill. 

As he at length recovered from his illness, and commenced 
to exercise his feeble limbs, the beauty and bloom of summer 
reigned supreme over the land. In the centre of one of the 
loveliest districts of Munster, his convalescence was like a de- 
lightful dream, the delight being increased by the companion- 
ship of Kathleen and her brother — for the latter had had his 
leave of absence lengthened by Owen Roe. One beautiful 
evening saw the trio sitting beneath the shadow of Dunbrody 
Abbey. Before them, bright and calm in the cheerful glow of 
the sunshine, and domed by the blue summer heaven, lay an 
exquisite prospect : the blended waters of the Nore and Barrow 
joining the silvery Suir in the midst of the green, wooded, 
and undulating hills which, a century later, inspired the 
muse of Donogh Mac Conmara of Waterford. Who has not 
heard of the celebrated Cumar na Tri Uaisge — the heavenly 
Vale of the Three Waters ?— 

* The dew-drops He bright 'mid the grass and yellow com 

On the Fair Hffls of Eire, O! 
The sweet-scented apples blush redly in the mom 

On the Fan Hills 01 Eire, O I 
The watercress and sorrel 611 the vale below, 
The streamlets are hashed till the evening breezes blow, 
While the wares of the Suir— noble river— ever flow 

Near the Fair Hills of Eire, 0 1 » 

u Oh ! mavourneeni" said OTracy, " if the current of our 
united lives flow onward to eternity, like that of those two 
noble rivers, shall we not be happy ?— you and I, achorru-* 
the Nore and the Barrow." 

M You forget there are three rivers joined," remarked Niall 
O'Cuirnin, jestingly: •« what about the Suir t* 

" You shall be our Suir, brother Niall," said Kathleen, at 
the clasped the hands of b»r lover and her brother. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



▲ PAGEANT IN THE CITY Of THE CONFEDERATION. 

* O my Dark Rosaleen, 

Do not sigh, do not weep I 
Hie priests are on the ocean green — 

They march along the deep. 
There's wine . • • from the royal Pope, 
Upon the ocean green ; 



Under a rainy November sky the aspect of the old Marble 
City on the Nore was not its most pleasant one. A dreary, 
drizzling rain was falling through the damp atmosphere in a 
ceaseless shower, dripping from the projecting eaves of the 
houses, and running in leaden-hued rivulets along the narrow 
streets. The various towers and spires of the city loomed 
spectre-like through the gray mist The Confederate flag on 
the summit of the ancient castle of the Ormonds clung limp 
and heavy to its staff, while the weather had also a like 
deadening effect on the many strings of gay-coloured flags 
which spanned the streets, and on the many bright 
draperies displayed from the windows in celebration of an 
event which was now about to take place, viz., the public 
entry into the city of the Nuncio sent by Pope Innocent the 
Tenth to the Irish Catholics in arms for their king, religion, 
and country. 

Despite the wet weather, the streets through which the 
Nuncio was to pass were filled with a vast concourse of people 
assembled to witness the forthcoming spectacle. Enthusiasm 
and excitement were visible on every countenance, for all the 
good citizens of Kilkenny were anxious to see and greet the 
venerable delegate of the Apostolic See. 

The greatest pressure of the multitude was around St 
Patrick's Gate, to the west of the city, by which the Nuncio 
was to enter ; and here, right in the midst of the throng, 
was Edmund OTracy. Having parted from Kathleen in 
New Ross, where she was now again living with her friends, 
he was on his way to rejoin the Ulster army. His comrade. 




Rosaleen. ' r 

Roisnr Dubh. (Mangan's translation). 
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Niall O'Cuirnin, had gone on before him some months before, 
with a promise to meet him at O'Neill's quarters at Belturbet; 
and he was now waiting in the Marble City to recover some 
arrears of pay, for his funds were in a rather low condition. 
Taking an intense national interest in the events afoot, ha 
was all eyes and ears for the approaching pageant. 

At St. Patrick's Gate the clergy and the city guilds awaited 
the arrival of the Nuncio, and, stretching from the gate away 
through the streets, glanced at intervals the weapons of the 
soldiers of the Confederation, keeping clear the throughfare 
by which he was to reach the cathedral. All the windows 
and points of vantage in the neighbourhood were occupied 
by eager spectators, and the buzs of popular expectation 
became louder every moment. At length a distant cheer was 
borne on the damp air, another and another followed, and 
the applause culminated in a great, ringing outburst of 
acclamation as in through the gate rode a squadron of cavalry 
with drawn sabres, surrounding the litter in which the Nuncio 
had travelled from Limerick. There was now a short halt 
at the gate while a procession was being formed, which soon 
moved onward through the streets, as the bells of Kilkenny 
were heard to ring out glad, rapid notes of welcome. 

First came the clergy, both regular and secular, walking 
two abreast— a long, grave array of surpliced priests and 
hooded monks, Dominicans of the Black Abbey, Franciscans 
of the famous priory, in whose cloisters wrote and thought 
the friar annalist, John Clynn. On they passed with their 
crosses and banners, and then, stepping squarely and solidly 
together, came the substantial burghers and sturdy artisans 
of the city guilds. These were succeeded by a mounted band 
of fifty students, led by one of their number, who wore a 
crown of laurel and carried in his hand a roll of parchment 
on which was written a congratulatory Latin poem, which he 
had already read to the Nuncio when he and his fellow- 
students had met the latter at some distance from the city. 
Then came the Papal Nuncio himself, the illustrious John 
Baptist Rinuccini, Archbishop of Fermo. The eminent 
ecclesiastic was mounted on a richly caparisoned steed — for 
he had left his litter at the city gate — and over his head, to 
protect him from the rain, was borne a rich canopy, the 
shafts of which were upheld by four bareheaded citizens. 
He wore the Pontifical hat and cape — the insignia of 
his office. He was a Florentine of noble birth, a brilliant 
scholar, a man of delicate health, but of an impetuous Italian 
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temperament, as remarkable for his regular and austere 
manners as for his decisive and incorruptible character, and 
now in the fifty-third year of his life. Surrounding him were 
five delegates of the Supreme Council of Confederates, while 
the rear of the procession was closed by the detachment of 
cavalry which had escorted the Nuncio from Limerick, com- 
manded by Richard Butler, brother of the Earl of Ormond. 

Amid great cheering the pageant moved onward through 
the streets, until it reached the Market Cross, which was 
particularly brilliant with a grand display of flags and 
draperies. The flags were of all colours, and bore Scriptural 
mottoes and devices which had a political significance at the 
time. For instance, there were red ones emblasoned with 
the hallowed name of the Redeemer, with the text, " In the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow ;" this was meant as a 
refutation of the English law forbidding genuflections. 
There was a glittering silver ensign, on which an armed 
knight was depicted setting fire to Calvin's " Institutes,' 9 
with the motto: "Thus let heresies perish.' 1 And con- 
spicuous over all waved the great banner of the Confederation, 
a Celtic cross (or cross in a circle) in red on a green ground, 
with the letters, " C. R.," an imperial crown, and the motto, 
" Long live King Charles." There was a halt made her* 
while a young student read a Latin oration, extolling the 
goodness of the late Pope, Urban VIII., and welcoming his 
minister— as Rinuccini had been — to the chief city of the 
Confederation. The Nuncio responded in the same tongue, 
thanking the citizens in a few words for the cordial reception 
they accorded him, praising their devotion to the Holy See, 
and invoking the blessing of heaven on their struggle for 
religion, king, and country. 

The procession then moved on to the ancient Cathedral of 
St. Canice, at the door of which stood the aged and vener- 
able bishop of the diocese, David Rothe, surrounded by all 
the minor officers of the cathedral, some bearing lighted 
torches, others incense, others holy water. After a mutual 
dignified salutation, the bishop conducted the Nuncio to the 
grand altar, and there Rinuccini intoned the Tt Dent*, ac- 
companied by the harmonious voices of his splendid band of 
Italian choristers. This done, he imparted solemn benedic- 
tion to the vast multitude that thronged the cathedral and 
so the ceremonies terminated. 

As OTracy, who had moved with the crowd Into the 
cathedral, turned to quit the sacred bail ding, he felt % gentle 
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touch on the arm. Looking ro^nd he saw an elderly gentle- 
man, of grave bat pleasant features, holding a little golden- 
haired girl by the hand. He started, for the man's countenance 
•truck him as being somewhat familiar, and he strove to recall 
its memory. 

" Surely you have not forgotten me," said the personage, 
with a quiet smile ; — " nor the night, four years ago, when 
we travelled to Drogheda together?" 

" Rory O'Moore I" he exclaimed, instantly. 

11 It is I, my friend," was the answer; " I recognised you 
on the spot, though you have greatly changed — however, not 
so much as myself." 

It was indeed the Organiser. His features had grown thin 
and pale, and had assumed a rather sad and downcast expres- 
sion, which had not, however, eliminated their old good- 
natured lineaments. 

Each seized the hand of the other, and wrung it warmly. 
They emerged from the cathedral together, and walked along 
engaged in close and interested conversation. 

" I heard you had fallen at Kilrush," said Edmund. 

" Ha I ha ! So, my friend, that report has reached your 
ears also. No, my son ; heaven spared me to see the result 
of my labours, and up to the present perhaps the greatest 
result of them is that which we have just witnessed. I will 
not deny that the day of Kilrush placed mthende c$mbat, as 
far as a military life is concerned. It was a murderous fight. 
Mountgarrett, our present president, attacked Ormond within 
four miles of Athy. I had foreseen the result. Our raw force 
driven pell-mell into a bog, six hundred of our poor fellows 
killed, together with Sir Morgan Cavanagh and the sons of 
Lords Dunboyne and Ikerrin, as well as our ammunition and 
twenty pair of colours lost." 

"And yourself?" 

" A Puritan bullet cut short my military career, and sent 
me a wounded encumbrance to Flanders, where leechcraft 
did its best for me with little effect Since my return thence 
my wound has given me much trouble, and I fear it may 
prove too much for me some of those days." 

" Heaven forbid it 1" exclaimed Edmund. 

" But tell me," queried O'Moore; "how go matters in the 
North since the death of the archbishop ?" 

" I come from the South," replied the other ; " where Tve 
been an invalid almost since the capture of Duncannon 
Fort." 
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" Then you've not been at that sorry business near Sligo 
last month, when our troops were defeated in trying to retake 
the town from the Scotch Puritans, and the brave Archbishop 
of Tuam, Malachy O'Queely, dragged from his carriage 
in the pursuit, and hewn to pieces. Ah I it was a dastardly 
and cruel act on the part of Sir William Cole and Sir Frederick 
Hamilton " 

" The black-hearted scoundrel 1" exclaimed Edmund ; — and 
the news of the fall of Sligo made him wonder whether Dro- 
mahaire held out still, and what was the fate of Owen 
O'Rourke. 

" But what think you of the Nuncio ?" he inquired. 

" Heaven's blessing on him 1" cried the Organiser, warmly; 
11 his coming prospers our cause. Does he not bring us 2,000 
muskets and bandolier-belts, 2,000 pike-heads, 400 brace of 
pistols, 20,000 pounds of powder, and so on ? — You see I 
already have the items at my finger ends. Besides, he 
will have none but good and true men around him ; — and let 
us hope he may clear the Ormondist faction from out our 
council." 

u For my part," said OTracy, " I am all eagerness to re- 
sume my duty as a soldier. But for the difficulty of recover- 
ing my arrears of pay, I might have by this time crossed 
swords once more with the enemy." 

" You have the necessary papers ?* inquired O'Moore. 

u Yes 5 here in my pocket." 

14 Come then with me ; — in this matter my little influence it 
at your service." 

The Organiser, still holding the child by the hand, con- 
ducted him to the market-place, and halted before the 
memorable two-storied residence (still standing) of Sir 
Richard Shea, in which the Confederates held their first 
meeting. Entering the house, Edmund was led by his 
companion to a room wherein several men were busily writing 
at tables littered with papers. The Organiser addressed a few 
words to one of those busy officials, by whom our hero, on 
producing his debentures, was at once paid the full amount 
of his arrears, and that in good coin of the Confederation. 

Curious and characteristic coin it was, and Edmund 
examined the national money with much interest, turning 
over the silver and copper pieces with all the zeal of a numis- 
matist The half-crown bore no mark save that of a cross 
and the figures denoting its value, for it was one of the hastily 
struck coins first issued from the Confederate mint But 
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far more elaborate was the copper coinage of a later date. 
The halfpenny bore on one side the figure of a kneeling king 
playing on a harp, over which was a crown with the inscrip- 
tion, " Fiona/ Rtx;" and on the reverse was a figure of St 
Patrick, with a crosier in his right hand, and a shamrock is 
his left extended over the people, the arms of Dublin being 
on his left, with the inscription, 44 Ecct Grex." The farthing 
was similar, save that on the reverse, behind St. Patrick, was 
a church, with a cluster of serpents as if being driven from it, 
with the inscription, " Quiacat PUbsV 

" Now/' said the Organiser, as they issued from the house 
into the market-place, "you shall dine with me to-day, and 
then we will g:o see the Nuncio's reception in the castle. 
Come along, friend ; right glad I am to nave met you, and I 
hope you may enjoy my humble hospitality." 

He brought 0*T racy to his dwelling, a neat though un- 
pretentious house in a retired portion of the city ; and here, 
in a room furnished after a taste characteristic of O* Moore, 
the walls being chiefly decorated with weapons and sacred 
pictures, and an oratory opening off one end, the two mer 
and the little girl sat down to a plain and substantial repast 
The table was attended by a staid old matron, the Organiser's 
housekeeper. The host and his guest discussed a variety of 
subjects over their wine. 

44 I forgot to inquire after my old friend, General Plunkett," 
said Edmund. 

44 Alas! I know not what has befallen him. Since my 
return to Ireland I have made all search for him, but in vain. 
One rumour says he is dead, another that he has retired to 
the Continent.' 5 

At the conclusion of the meal, O'Moore having said grace, 
the golden-haired child threw her chubby arms around his 
neck and kissed him. 

44 Ah," he exclaimed, 44 I've forgotten. How foolish of me 
to overlook the duty of an introduction I This, my friend, is 
my daughter Anna, one of the bright* st little maids in Kil- 
kenny. Kiss our good friend, my darling." 

Edmund kissed the cherry lips of the little maiden, who then 
bounded out of the room, leaving behind her a ripple of gay 
childish laughter, while her father gazed after her with mani- 
fest pride. And prouder and happier might Rory O'Moore 
have been, had he known the illustrious fruit his daughter's 
womb was yet destined to bear ; for that little maiden wa& 
married in, after years, to Patrick Sarsfield, of Lucan, county 
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Dublin, and became the mother of one or the noblest, 
most heroic, and most patriotic of Ireland's sons — Patrick 
Sarsfield. 

" But we mast lose no time if we would see the reception," 
•aid O'Moore. They again issued into the streets, and 
proceeded to Kilkenny Castle. There they speedily gained 
access to the grand gallery, in which the ceremonial was to 
take place. 

The gallery presented a most imposing scene. At the 
head of the magnificent apartment sat in state the Lord 
President, Lord Mountgarret, surrounded by the members of 
the Confederate Council ; while the body of the vast hall, 
with the exception of a cleared space in the centre, around 
which glittered the weapons of the council guards, was filled 
with an orderly and respectable throng of citizens. A mur- 
mur and motion at the end of the hall announced the arrival 
of the Nuncio, and soon appeared the stately and dignified 
form of Rinuccini, in the midst of a picturesque group of 
military and ecclesiastics. First, in solemn black, came the 
secretary of the council, Sir Richard Bellings ; next, in their 
purple garments and pectoral crosses, the Archbishops of 
Cashel and Dublin, and the Bishop of Clogher, who had 
met the Nuncio at the foot of the grand staircase ; and then 
came the Nuncio, walking between General Preston and Lord 
Mu8kerry, who had escorted him from his residence, and 
followed by his Italian retinue. 

Then commenced the proceedings. The secretary ushered 
the Nuncio into the presence of the Lord President. Mount* 
garret rose with grave dignity from his seat, without ad- 
vancing a single step, and, as soon as the ceremony of 
presentation was over, motioned the Pope's minister to a seat 
beside him. The act was accompanied with a haughty bear- 
ing and frigid reserve, ominous of the unhappy differences 
which afterwards existed between the twain. However, 
Rinuccini courteously took the seat assigned him — a chair 
covered with gold and crimson damask, to the right of that 
occupied by the president, both chairs being so placed that 
it were difficult to say which was the centre one. He then 
handed his credentials to Mountgarret, who ordered the secre- 
tary to read them aloud. The reading finished, Rinuccini 
addressed the assembly in Latin, declaring the object of his 
mission, which was, he said, " to sustain the king, then so 
peculiarly circumstanced, but above all, to rescue from pains 
and penalties the people of Ireland, and to assist them in 
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securing the free and public exercise of the Catholic religion, 
tod the restoration of the churches and Church property, of 
which fraud and violence had so long deprived their rightful 
inheritors." 

The assembly was next addressed in an earnest and patriotic 
speech by the Bishop of Clogher, Heber Mac Mahon, after 
which the Nuncio imparted the apostolic blessing to all pre* 
sent. He then withdrew, with his retinue. The prelates accom- 
panied him as far as the grand entrance to the castle ; and 
Weston, Muskerry, and a guard of honour escorted him to 
the saloon of his own domicile, the doorway of which was 
now distinguished by the insignia of his nunciature — a shield 
bearing the Papal tiara and keys, with a dove holding an 
olive leaf in its beak. 

The shades of the November evening were closing over the 
Marble City when Rory O* Moore and our hero parted — parted 
for the last time. 

" Heaven be praised for what we have seen and heard to- 
day," said the former, as he shook CTracy's hand ; 44 you 
have right good news to carry with you to the brave army of 
the North, which I hope you may reach in safety. Good-bye 
and God bless you.* 

Next day Edmund left Kilkenny, ** roui$ for Ulster. He 
never saw the Organiser again. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THB BATTLE OF BENBURB. 

« Deep sunk in that bed is the sword of Monroe, 
Since 'twixt it and Oonagh, he met Owen Roe, 
* And Charlemont's cannon 

Slew many a man on 

These meadows below."— Davis. 

Noonday, on the 5th day of June, 1646, a glorious snmmei 
day, with a bright sun biasing in the blue, unclouded heaven, 
lighting up the beauteous landscape along the Ulster river 
of historic fame, the 11 far-famed Blackwater that runs to 
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Lough Neagb," and sparkling on the polished arms and 
armour of a military force marching southward along the left 
or western bank of the stream. 

This force consisted of about a thousand infantry, headed 
by a single troop of cavalry, and had been sent by Owen Roe 
O'Neill, whose main army lay some miles in their rear, to 
feel the strength of the troops which his opponent Monroe 
was now leading against him. 

The position of the rival armies may be thus explained : 
Monroe had appointed Glasslough y la the north of Monaghan, 
as a rendesvous whereat to meet his brother, Sir George, 
who was marching from Coleraine with a reinforcement of 
horse and foot to join him against O'Neill. But the active 
Irish general, now prepared for a regular battle, out- marched 
his enemies, reaching Glasslough long ere Monroe, and 
passing onwards across the Blackwater into Tyrone, where 
he halted and prepared for conflict at Benburb, directly 
between Monroe and his expected reinforcements. In order 
to get at O'Neill, Monroe had to cross the Blackwater. The 
more important fords and passes on that river were held by 
Irish troops. An Irish garrison held Charlemont Fort ; one 
hundred Irish also held the remarkable passage of Portmore, 
where stood "the scurvie fort of Blackwater," which had 
once been such a bone of contention between the great Hugh 
of Tyrone and his mortal enemy Bagnal ; and Owen Roe had 
also made wise provision for the defence of the ancient 
castle of Benburb, perched on the high cliff whence it took 
its name — Beinn-borb, the high ben or cliff. However, 
after considerable countermarching and delay, the Scottish 
general succeeded in crossing the stream at Kinard, or 
Caledon, in front of Sir Pkelim O'Neill's ancestral strong- 
hold, before alluded to in this tale. Once across he marched 
rapidly after Owen Roe, who detached against him, in order 
to test his strength and impede his progress, the force now 
under notice. 

" My soul !" exclaimed one tall dragoon, in an undertone, 
" we are a long time without fighting. Here's the best part 
part of the day gone, and here we are still marching, heaven 
knows whither." 

" Grumbling again, Niall, my boy," said Edmund O'Tracy, 

Iestingly, as he rode alongside his intended brother-in- 
aw ; — 44 where is your confidence in our commander ? Do you 
mean to set up lor a general that you question the tactics 
of ouf Irish Fabius?" 
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u My sword against a bodkin/' said the other, avoiding 
the question, put half in jest, half in reproach, " bat 
we measure not swords this day with either Sassenach or 
Albanach." 

" Don't risk your blade or yon shall lose it Believe me, 
Owen Roe means fighting." 

" So do I — if I get the chance.* 

" I warrant yon yon shall get it soon enough." 

u Right you are, Captain O'Tracy," remarked a third 
speaker, General Philip O'Reilly, as he urged his horse 
abreast of Edmund's steed; — " there's tough work ahead. 
I've had it from one of Mac Neney's horse, who was on the 
scout towards Armagh last night, that Monroe's force, as it 
bivouacked at Lochadein, near Sir Charles Poyntz's Pass, and 
at Hamilton's Bawn, numbered six thousand infantry and 
eight hundred horse — a pretty figure. He must be well across 
Kinard by this time — ha !" 

The colonel held aloft his hand and listened, as the distant 
notes of a trumpet were borne to his ears. 

44 See, seel" cried Niall O'Cuirnin; — colonel machree, 
look yonder — as I live, Monroe's forlorn of horse 1* 

And he pointed to the southward as he caught the first 
glimpse of the enemy. Forth from the thick copses of Bally- 
kilgavan rode a long column of cavalry, their burnished 
arms gleaming in the sunlight as they came along at a rapid 
trot. 

" Forward, cavalry, in skirmishing order; — blow fuses I* 
shouted O'Reilly, while Major O'Neill, who commanded 
the foot, at once threw his men into order of battle. 

With loose bridles the cavalry rode forward to encounter 
the advancing enemy, each man holding his musketoon, or 
carbine, erect before him on the pommel of his saddle 
with one hand, while the other held his lighted match. The 
small body threw out their flanks as they advanced ; then 
as soon as they were within musket-shot of the enemy, the 
command was given to halt, and, presenting his piece, each 
dragoon took steady aim. * 

On came the Scots, a division of Montgomery's men, stout 
yeomen of Down, hardy veterans who had fought ever since 
the beginning of the war, with grim, determined features and 

Seat moustachios that curled upwards almost to their eves, 
n they came without abating their speed, shooting out their 
flanks as they galloped onward ; but it was only when they 
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had approached within quarter range that O'Reilly's com- 
mand sounded : 
"Give fire I" 

The steady roll of the Irish musketry followed, and then 
at another word of command the cavalry drew their sabres 
and charged forward through the smoke with a loud hurrah. 
As they did so they saw several of the enemy falling dead 
or wounded from their saddles. Checked in their advance, 
the Scotch poured in a straggling volley which unhorsed 
many of the Irish, and next moment both parties were mixed 
up in a fierce hand-to-hand conflict. 

With such an incident of war Edmund O'Tracy was now 
rather familiar, and he thrust, cut, and parried with all the 
ease, coolness, and dexterity of an experienced sabrtur, until 
the victorious cheers of his party announced the victory, and 
the Scotch recoiled in disorder, leaving several of their num- 
ber hort di combat. 

"After them, mabouchalsf" exclaimed O'Reilly, with a 
flash of the warlike spirit which had distinguished his gallant 
and impetuous kinsman, the Slasher, and away galloped the 
cavalry on the track of their retreating enemies, while the 
infantry advanced after them at quick march. 

Suddenly the united blare of several trumpets resounded 
on their right, and they saw a dense body of horse and foot 
manoeuvring so as to cut off their retreat. It was the main 
body of Monroe's advance guard, or " forlorn," under the 
command of that general's son-in-law, Montgomery of Ardes. 

The Irish trumpets sounded the recall, and the detachment 
at once commenced its retreat to the main body, the infantry 
choosing ground least favourable to the action of cavalry, and 
wheeling about now and then to give fire, while the horse with 
repeated charges covered their retreat 

It was in returning from one of those charges that Edmund 
heard * sudden cry for help, and looking round saw 
General O'Reilly, dismounted, defending himself against two 
troopers, who were fiercely slashing at him with their swords. 
Instantly riding back, he snapped his pistol in the face 
of one of the assailants. The treacherous weapon hung fire, 
but he hurled it with violence in the face of the Scot, knocking' 
him stunned from his saddle. At the same moment the 
sword of the other trooper descended with great force 
upon his helmet. Recovering quickly from the stroke, he 
turned to engage his adversar* As he did so it flashed 
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upon him like lightning that he had seen the man's features 
before. 
But where ? 

In a moment the answer came — in Mac Mahon's lodgings 
in Dublin, nigh six years before: for the trooper was no 
other than Owen O'Connolly, the infamous betrayer of the 
first plans of the patriots — he whose vile treachery had 
brought Mac Mahon and Maguire to the scaffold. 

The recognition was mutual. 

44 Hay treacherous dog!" cried OTracy, 14 do we meet at 
last?" 

44 What 1 cub of perdition, is it you ?" roared O'Connolly ; 
44 and so the notch I gave your skull in Oxmantown has not 
sufficed for your wants. Well, here's another of the same 
kind.* 

And raising himself in his stirrups he dealt a heavy sword* 
cut at OTracy. Fending off the stroke, the latter vigorously 
attacked him. But by this time O'Reilly had seized the bridle 
of the fallen trooper's horse and vaulted into the saddle. 
Not relishing the odds, the informer suddenly turned his 
horse's head, and, striking spurs, dashed off toward* the 
advancing Scottish cavalry. O'Reilly drew a pisto'j and 
fired at his retreating form, but missed. 

44 A bad aim," ejaculated the general ; 41 and yet I've often 
winged my man at treble the distance. Come, captain, 'tis 
our time now to retreat. 19 

The bullets of their pursuers sang by their ears as they 
rode off to rejoin their companions, which they did unharmed. 
Ere retreating much further, they met advancing to their 
aid a corps of five hundred men, half pi kern en, half mus- 
keteers, and at once halting they turned and fought a spirited 
bout with their enemies, which ended in the Scots drawing 
off their 44 forlorn." The Irish joined their main body at 
Knocknacliagh without further fighting, and at once took the 
place assigned them in the array of battle. 

Owen Roe had drawn up his little amy in battle order in 
a position of which his ready eye had at once perceived the 
advantages. The Irish force was arrayed on a rising ground 
between two small hills. Behind it lay a thick wood, on its left 
flank the Blackwater and the Oonagh mingled their waters, 
on the right lay a swampy bog, and in front lay broken, 
tough, hilly ground, covered with 44 scrags and bushes." 
The Irish front consisted of four columns of one thousand 
men each, with ample space between for manoeuvring, while 
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about a furlong in their rear, under the umbrageous shade ot 
the wood, was posted a reserve of another thousand men, 
under the command of Colonel Rory Maguire. 

No more solemn and impressive sight could be conceived 
than that of the patriot army as it waited the moment to 
Itrike a blow pro arts tt focts. Steady, silent, and determined, 
each long, dark column lay along the hill-side, its arms 
flashing back the brilliant sunshine, and the summer sephyrs 
fluttering its banners of the Confederation and of O'Neill. 
Stern and motionless they stood, those dark columns — those 
thunderclouds charged with the lightning of a nation's ven- 
geance. The pistoles and half-pistoles which the Papal 
Nuncio brought from Rome had done a wondrous deal for 
the arming and equipment of those troops. Their seven 
weeks* drill and training under Owen Roe at the hill of the 
Gallanagh, in Cavan, had also done wonders for their dis- 
cipline and skill in manoeuvring, as well as for their military 
appearance ; for at the training-ground mentioned every 
soldier was well fed, well clad, and got sixpence per diem of 
the " Pope's gold " — which latter circumstance caused that 
same hill of the Gallanagh to change its name to Cnoc-an- 
oir, or the hill of gold. Besides, a deep, religious feeling 
united and animated the host, inspiring it with a calm forti- 
tude, deep confidence, and strong resolve, such as possessed 
the Hebrew army led by its God -selected commanders. For 
the Irish army had passed the morning of that day in pious 
preparation for the impending battle; the whole army con- 
fessing, the general and his officers receiving the Holy 
Communion, and the chaplain deputed by the Nuncio 
imparting to all his blessing and exhortation. In a word, 
since the commencement of the war no more disciplined, 
gallant," religious, and enthusiastic army had taken the field 
in the cause of Irish liberty ; as no more skilful, valiant* 
and beloved commander had yet appeared than the heroic 
Owen Roe. 

The troop of horse in which Edmund OTracy commanded 
took up its position on the right flank of the armv, so that 
he was in the immediate neighbourhood of the eminence on 
which the general stood surrounded by a small staff of 
officers, among whom was Sir Phelim O'Neill, the former 
commander-in-chief. 

It was past four o'clock when in the south-west appeared 
a long row of glittering helmets, as through the valleys op- 
posite the Irish position wound the force of Monroe. The 
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Covenanters' trumpets sounded loudly, their kettle-drums 
brattled, and their shrill fifes played the " point of war, 19 as 
regiment after regiment, horse and foot, came rapidly up and 
took their places in battle order on a hill opposite the 
Irish. 

44 My word, a gallant array !" exclaimed Philip O'Reilly, 
who commanded on that day two hundred picked men of 
Cavan — O'Reillys, Mac Bradys, Mac Cabes, Mac Go wans, 
Fitzpatricks, and Fitzsimons. 

44 There's sure to be knotty work presently," continued he, 
addressing Edmund ; " this sight reminds me of my Flanders 
life twenty years ago. There's good mettle yonder, but I 
warrant me, here's as good." 

And his eye glanced proudly along the steady line of his 
East Breffnians. 

44 1 should think as much," vacantly replied Edmund, who 
was intently viewing the martial array of the enemy. 

44 Ha, I've met some of our friends yonder ere this," said 
the Cavan general ; 44 see — that dark regiment of foot yonder 
is Sir James Montgomery's ; my fellows have had a bout or 
two with them before Charlemont. That next, with the buff 
coats and steel morions, is Lord Conway's regiment of 
Englishmen, who murdered the helpless women and children 
four years ago in Newry. Those others yonder are the regi- 
ments of Lords Claneboy and Ardes, with whom you yourself 
have often crossed swords." 

4< Yes— on Finea bridge, for instance," replied Edmund, 
as the memory of the Slasher's heroic death recurred to him. 

44 Ay, where poor Maelmora fell. And yonder is the artil- 
lery—under the command, I hear, of Lord Blaney. But look 
—as I live, the Covenanters' columns are too close for 
manoeuvring. Heaven turn their blunder to our profit 1" 

In full array of battle the army of Monroe now extended 
its ranks on the rising ground opposite to the Irish. Six 
thousand infantry and eight hundred cavalry stood to their 
arms, steeled to the conflict by the predestinarian tenets of 
their faith, and burning for the fray. 44 All our army," said 
Monroe afterwards in his despatch to the Parliament, 44 did 
earnestly covet fighting, which it was impossible for me to 
gainstand without reproach of cowardice, and never did I 
see a greater confidence than was amongst us." They were 
drawn up in two lines, the front one consisting of five and 
the second of four columns — much too close for manoeuvring, 
as O'Reilly remarked — and there was no reserve. And so in 
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grim and ominous silence the vast host stood for a few mo- 
ments confronting the Irish army, their bristling groves of 
pikes and muskets glancing in the sunshine, and their many 
parti-coloured banners proudly displayed, the red Lion and 
blue St Andrew's Cross of Scotland waving side by side with 
the flag of the English Parliament. 

Not long was the sullen silence maintained. All at once 
the Scottish trumpets sounded a long, united, and thrilling 
blare of defiance as Monroe threw forward a cloud of 
skirmishers to storm the rugged ground in front of the Irish 
position. Then from the hollow which separated the two 
armies, and from the copses on the river bank, came a thick 
pattering of musket shots, as a corps of musketeers which 
Owen Roe had pushed forward ** tirailleur under the com- 
mand of Colonel Richard O'Ferrall, of Longford, opened 
fire on the advancing Scots. The latter replied with spirit, 
and a brisk fusilade ensued, which was well sustained on 
both sides for a time, but ended in the Scottish skirmishers 
being driven back. Upon this Monroe advanced a fresh body 
of skirmishers to the attack. Owen Roe promptly did the same, 
and again the petty conflict raged fiercely in the sight of both 
armies, the result this time being another repulse of the 
Scottish sharpshooters. 

Turning his eyes from the scene of this petite guerre, as 
the last white wreaths of smoke were melting over the rocks 
and underwood, Edmund O'Tracy cast an anxious look at the 
figure of the general. O'Neill with the unwieldy field- 
glass of the period to his eye, was intently sweeping the 
north-western horizon. Not a man in the Irish ranks but 
knew the object of their commander's solicitude. That 
morning the entire of their cavalry, with the exception of 
the troop in which OTracy served had been despatched 
towards Dungannon to intercept the force advancing to Mon- 
roe's aid under his brother Sir George, and they had not yet 
returned. Hence the anxiety of Owen Roe — hence his de- 
sire to prolong the advent of the main battle. Besides, the 
fierr summer sun was glaring full in the faces of his men, 
and he wished to await its declination to the west ere risking 
an onset on the enemy. 

'* Corp an diaoul, captain ! " ejaculated Niall O'Cuirnin, 
" does Mac Art mean to fight at midnight ? — if so we'd better 
don our nightcaps at once." 

The brother of Kathleen laughed aloud at his curious 
though rather untimely conceit, Hibernian-wise "mingling 
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wild mirth with war's stern minstrelsy ; 99 bat bis cachinnations 
suddenly ceased as General O'Reilly cast a look of reproof in 
his direction. 

In a few moments O'Neill himself came riding towards 
the troop. With a thoughtful look he scanned the two ranks 
of cavalry. 

11 General," said he to O'Reilly, " which of your men will 
bear a despatch ? 99 

44 Take your choice, general, 99 was the answer; 44 1 can 
recommend one and all." 

44 Oh, indeed," said Owen Roe with a smile; 44 then come 
you here, my man." 

He beckoned to Niall O'Cuirnin. The latter rode forward, 
and, after receiving some instructions given in a low tone by 
the general, galloped off in the direction of Dungannon. 
His mission was an obvious one. 

44 1 fear me, captain," remarked Philip O'Reilly to Edmund, 
after a considerable time had passed without any important 
movement on either side, 44 that Monroe is at length about to 
compel us to fight Should he do so presently, the odds are 
against us. Heaven send us our cavalry ere the Scotchman's 
onset!" 

44 Our hope is in God and in Owen Roe," replied our hero. 

Boom ! boom ! — and the Scottish cannon opened a rain of 
fire on O'FarrelPs musketeers in the valley below, while a 
force of five hundred Covenanters, under Colonel Cunningham, 
advanced under cover of the fire. Another fierce musketry 
fire among the rocks and underwood, and the Irish skirmish-* 
ers appeared, retreating from the position they had defended 
so long and well, leaving their enemies masters of it. The 
fire of the Scottish artillery was now directed on the Irish 
lines, but the practice was bad, only two files of men being 
levelled by the discharge. 

Suddenly a distant bugle note came faintly from the north* 
west, in which direction a large body of cavalry was seen 
ipproaching. Both sides paused in the act of closing in 
deadly strife, and turned their mutual attention on the 
oncoming horsemen, the Irish hoping them to be their own 
cavalry, the Scots believing them to be the force of George 
Monroe. v 

On came the cavalry, nearer and nearer, until, on reaching 
the scene of battle, they rode with a ringing cheer into the 
Irish camp and drew up in column on the flanks of O'Neill's 
infantry, who hailed their propitious arrival with an answering 
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cheer. They were a gallant force of nigh five hundred sabres, 
under the joint command of Colonel Brian Mac Mahon and 
hit brother-in-law, Colonel Patrick Mac Neney. They had 
met George Monroe at Dungannon, and driven him back on 
his route; but both men and horses were covered with sweat 
and panting with fatigue from their hard ride to be in time 
for the battle. But little time had they for rest. 

Forth to the front of the Irish line rode Owen on his 
magnificent charger; and as he turned to address his men his 
manlv countenance was aglow with emotion, and his eagle 
eye shone brightly under the nodding plume of his beaver. 

" Gentlemen and fellow-soldiers/' said he, in a loud, clear 
voice that was listened to with rapt attention ; " know that 
those that stand before you ready to fight are they who 
banished you, your wives and children, from your lands and 
houses, and made you seek your bread and livelihood in 
strange places. Now you have arms in your hands as well 
as they, and you are gentlemen as good as they are. 
You are the flower of Ulster, descended from as ancient and 
honourable a stock of people as any in Europe. This land 
you and your predecessors have possessed about three thou- 
sand years, and all Christendom knows that your quarrel is 
good — to fight for your native birthright, and for the religion 
which your forefathers professed and maintained since Christi- 
anity came first into this land. 

" Now to free yourselves from your distressed and slavish 
condition. Now to try your valour and your strength on 
those who have plundered and banished you, and who are 
resolved to destroy you, bud and branch. So let your manhood 
be seen in your push of pike; and I will engage, if you 
do so, by God's assistance, and the intercession of his 
Blessed Mother, and all the holy saints in heaven, that 
this dav will be your own. Your word is Sancta Maria I 
Forward, then, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and give not fire till you are within pike-length/ 9 

Such was the simple but animating address of the Irish 
lerder, as reported by a rough soldier, his cotemporary, and 
at that time his enemy. 

"Sancta Maria /" responded the Irish, and with a cheer 
that seemed to split the sky they advanced steadily against 
the force of Monroe, their trumpets sounding along the 
entire line. 

A storm 'of bullets whistled over their heads and tore 
through tfceir ranks as the roll of musketry ran along the 
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Scottish line, wrapping it in smoke and flame. But on they 
moved with steady and admirable discipline, like a moving 
wall, the rays of the afternoon sun glittering on their array of 
serried weapons, and glowing on their numerous banners of 
green and white — the Irish Cross fluttering beside the Red 
Hand of Tirowen. 

Monroe's cavalry thundered down upon them, with flashing 
sabres uplifted, only to recoil in confusion from the bristling 
fikes. 

At length the Irish gained the crest of the hill on which 
the Scottish army was arrayed, and their musketeers poured a 
deadly volley into the closely-packed ranks of the Covenanters. 
The effect was fearful ; an immense number of dead and 
dying men strewed the ground. Then, with a fierce and 
vengeful slogan, the Irish plunged with levelled pikes into 
the shattered line. Furious was that meeting of bitter foe- 
men; loud the uproar of desperate conflict — the crash of 
musket-butts and of breaking pike-shafts, the crackling of 
shots, the steely ring of sabres, the shouts of rage and 
defiance. The second Scottish line advanced to the relief 
of the first, but the narrow space between caused the direst 
confusion. 

" Files right — charge ! " shouted the Irish cavalry leaders. 
Dashing round the flank of the infantry, the Irish horse 
burst with irresistible elan upon the ranks of Scottish troopers, 
sabring them in dozens, and driving them upon the wavering 
masses of infantry. This completed the disorder of the troops 
of Monroe. 

The Covenanters wavered — rallied — fled 1 

On across the slopes of the Thistle Hill— at present so 
called — swept pell-mell the struggling masses of victors and 
vanquished. In the midst of the fray was Edmund OTracy. 
Fighting amidst the disorganised masses of Lord Blaney's 
regiment — the first to meet the Irish charge and the first to 
be cut to pieces — he saw a man of noble appearance fighting 
pike in hand like a common soldier. It was Lord Blaney. 
He pressed towards him to save and make him prisoner if 
possible, but, ere he could reach him, the unfortunate noble- 
man, who had refused to take quarter, had his thigh-bone 
broken by a bullet, and was then finished by a sabre cut. 

At this eventful moment our hero saw confronting him a 
countenance which he had seen before during the day — that 
of Owen O'Connolly — and ho was immediately exchanging 
cut and thrust with the traitor. Their swords struck fire at 
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every clash of the tempered blades. But the hand-to-hand com- 
bat was of short duration. On past the two enemies swept 
the surging rush of the Irish pikemen. The traitor's horse 
plunged fiercely in the human current, and ere O'Connolly 
could recover himself the falchion of his opponent descended 
with great force upon his head, striking off his casquetel v 
and hurling him to the ground, where he was trampled 
beneath the feet of the charging battalions, while OTracy 
dashed off on the track of the flying Scots. 

The discomfiture of the Covenanters was now complete. 
The regiment of Sir James Montgomery retired in tolerable 
order, but the remainder of Monroe's force fled wildly in all 
directions before the Irish onset The great body of the 
fugitives made for the river ; but the ford had been seised by 
O'Neill, and here the slaughter was terrific. Tradition says 
that the number of dead that filled the bed of the stream 
would enable one to walk over dry-shod on the bodies. Hat- 
less, swordless, and cloakless, Monroe fled to Lisburn. After 
having two horses killed under him, Conway escaped on a 
third to Newry ; Lord Ardes and several other officers were 
captured and sent prisoners to various Irish garrisons — Lord 
Ardes to Cloughoughter, and the other officers toChaiiemont 
Over three thousand of the Covenanters lay dead on the field 
of battle, while of the Irish there were only seventy killed 
and two hundred wounded. Monroe's baggage, commissariat, 
and ammunition waggons, 1,400 in number, fell into the 
hands of the victorious O'Neill, together with seven field 
pieces, thirty-two standards, and a large quantity of muskets, 
pikes, drums, &c. Owen Roe sent the standards to the 
Nuncio in Limerick, in charge of a Father MacEgan, with 
Trhom the Nuncio sent back his dean, who gave each soldier 
ff the Ulster army three rials (about one shilling and six- 
pence), and more to the officers. Then the army dispersed 
over Monaghan, Cavan, Leitrim, and Longford, until the 
crops should be ripe. 

And so terminated the glorious battle of Benburb. 

Accompanied by Niall O'Cuirnin, Edmund proceeded to 
Leitrim, and warm and cordial was the welcome that greeted 
Mm under the hospitable roof of Dromahairo. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

AM ALLIANCE OF F1RB AND TOW. 

«• Then each at once his falchion drew. 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw; 
Each looked to ran, and stream, and plain 
As what he ne'er might see again ; 
Then, foot and point and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed." 

Scott. 

k beautiful June day, similar to that on which the famous 
fight of Benburb was fought and won three years before, 
witnessed a small force of men marching towards Dundalk 
by the road leading to that town from Armagh. The force 
was Irish. It consisted of about two hundred foot and a 
troop of horse — in which rode Edmund OTracy — under the 
command of two of Owen Roe's officers. Dundalk was 
garrisoned by the Puritans under General Monk, and the 
Irish detachment was bound thither to the fulfilment of a 
treaty made between the latter and Owen Roe ; for the gallant 
Ulster General was now in league with the hated enemies of 
his creed, race, and country 1 

In league with them, alas I but not, indeed, to the devoted 
patriot's dishonour, but to that of the crafty and truckling 
Ormondist faction in the Confederate Council. For the 
demon of dissension had rendered the three years, which 
had elapsed since the day of Benburb, ones fraught with 
dark misfortune to the Irish cause. The siege of Dublin by 
Owen Roe and Preston— broken off by the duplicity of the 
latter ; the subsequent cession of the city to the Puritans by 
the perfidious viceroy, Ormond ; the destruction of Preston'f 
Leinster army by the Puritan General Jones, at Dunga* 
Hill ; the bloody massacre on the Rock of Cashel by the 
ferocious Inchiquin ; and the defeat of the Munster army at 
Knocknanoss by the same monster, formed a dismal chain of 
disasters for the national arms. Then came the fatal spirit 
of discord to complete the chaos of Irish misfortune. Ia 
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defiance of the Papal Nuncio's censures, even of his sentence 
of excommunication, the Supreme Council made a truce 
with lnchiquin, red-handed from the massacre of Cashel, 
and the latter changed sides and became a royalist. Owen 
Roe refused to observe the impious truce, in consequence of 
which he was deserted by a large part of his army ; the 
Nuncio set sail from Galway, on return to his native Italy ; 
and now Ormond and lnchiquin, Preston, Muskerry, and 
Clanrickard, were all in the field against O'Neill I The latter 
had also to contend against the Ulster Scots, now in arms 
for the new king, Charles II. for the execution of the 
unfortunate Charles I., in the preceding January, had turned 
them against the English Parliament 

In this desperate extremity Owen Roe conceived the 
dernier ressort of an alliance with the Parliamentarian party, the 
enemies alike of Scotch and Irish royalists. He therefore 
concluded a three months' treaty with General Monk, now the 
chief officer of the Parliament in Ulster (Monroe having been 
seized on the suspicion of being a royalist, and sent prisonei 
to the tower of London), viz., that perfect religious equality 
and the restoration of their estates should be secured to him 
and his followers 5 that they should receive from Monk twenty 
barrels of powder; and that they should in return aid Monk 
against Ormond, and cut off all communication between the 
latter and the Scotch royalists. 

So far history in as small a nutshell as possible, in order 
that the reader may understand the situation of affairs. Owen 
Roe was now encamped at Savry, near Lough-gall, in Armagh, 
which one of his contemporaries calls his " darling place to 
remain in when in Ulster; " and it was in order to obtain the 
stipulated powder (above mentioned) that he had despatched 
the force under notice to Dundalk. 

On marched the detachment until, on reaching the historic 
embattled hill of Castletown, about a mile west of Dundalk, 
a halt was called ; and the travel-wearied soldiers were allowed 
to leave their ranks and rest their tired limbs on the ground 
while their commanding officer held some parley with the 
Parliamentarian garrison in the castle. 

Edmund dismounted, tied his horse to a tree, and took his 
seat upon a lichened rock on the rise of the hill. A splendid 
panorama was that which extended itself before his gaze, for 
a more romantic and interesting locality it were hard to find. 
Above him, with its strong circumvallating wall, its loop* 
holed curtains, ai>*\ massive ivied towers, over which the 
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Parliamentarian flag was floating, arose the ancient feudal 
home of the Bellews, the celebrated stronghold which in the 
days of Bannockburn was sacked and destroyed by the ill-fated 
Edward Brace. On the hill-summit were the remains of the 
commanding fort which flaunted the Raven Banner in the 
days of Danish aggression, while a little further down the 
hill-side stood a ruined and ivy-covered little chapel in the 
midst of a lonely burial-place. Below the castle a bright stream 
glided onwards to the sea through green meadows and stately 
groves. To the north and north-west lay the commanding 
dome of Slieve Gullion and the stately chain of the Mourne 
Mountains ; and to the east expanded the magnificent harbour 
and bay of Dundalk, as bright, as blue, and as beautiful as in 
the olden time when the Mononian fleet of Falvy Finn shat- 
tered to pieces the Danish flotilla riding on its breast. 

For some time Edmund sat absorbed in silent admiration 
of the prospect. Meanwhile the commander of the detach- 
ment had entered the castle at the invitation of the officersof 
the garrison. He now came riding towards his men, accom- 
panied by two or three of the English officers, also on horse- 
back. 

" Up, mf n, and fall in," he said we must use all despatch 
or else we iose the powder ; the foe is hovering in the neigh- 
bourhood." 

O'Tracy sprang to his steed and mounted. Scarce had he 
gained the saddle when he met the fixed gaze of one of the 
English officers who accompanied the commander. It instantly 
flashed upon him that he had met the man before, but ere he 
could recollect his identity the officer urged his steed towards 
him, laid his hand on his shoulder, and peered into his face 
with a look of the utmost malice and hatred. 

' Aha 1 " he exclaimed, in a voice of passion, 41 do we meet 
again, then ? Three years have I been looking for you like a 
bloodhound on the scent, and now— curse the infernal luckl — 
we meet, forsooth, as allies. You stare, base whelp— surely 
you've not forgotten me ? I'll not forget you till my dying 
dajr. See here." 

The speaker pulled off his high-peaked hat, and Edmund 
recognised his inveterate enemy, the traitor Owen O'Connolly, 
whom he had last met on the field of Benburb. 

" Look, dog I see your infernal handiwork," continued 
O'Connolly, pointing to a long scar which traversed his scalp 
from the temple backwards ; " my faith, you gave as good as 
you got ; but I've not yet cried quits with you ; neither has 
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another acquaintance of yours whom yon shall meet per* 
chance in yonder town. So beware, my gay rebel — the world 
is not wide enough for you and me." 

" Scoundrel, I defy your worst," exclaimed OTracy. 

O'Connolly spoke no further, but dashed off at full speed 
on the road to Dundalk, turning round to shake his clenched 
fist as he galloped away. 

" Holloa I what bodes all this ? Whence is this quarrel 
Captain OTracy ?" 

The inquiry came from the commander of the Irish de- 
tachment. This was Owen Roe's lieutenant-colonel, Phelim 
Mac Tool O'Neill, an officer who had defeated Preston and 
raised the siege of Athy in the preceding year, and played 
a prominent and heroic part all through the war— a splendid 
specimen of a fighting Ulsterman 9 stout, hardy, and fear- 
less. 

" Well," he repeated, "what devil's brawl is this? Who 
is that fellow r 

M Merely a private matte?, colonel," responded Edmund ; 
" but I marvel you know not yonder man. Of course you 
have heard of the traitor of the Feast of St. John Capistrano* 
the informer Owen O'Connolly ?" 

" Afa*am-an-diapul. is that the viper ? I have never knows 
him personally, but I have often and often cursed him 
heartily, and I curse him still for a black-hearted villain. 
That I may live to see his treachery requited, I pray to my 
holy tutelar, the saint you have named." 

For the reader's information, it may be remarked that, on 
the 23rd of October, the day chosen for the Irish rising of 
1641, occurs the Feast of St John Capistrano, whom, on 
account of the coincidence, many of the Irish chose as their 
tutelary saint St. John was a holy and patriotic Franciscan, 
who, crucifix in hand, marched with the army of Corvin 
against the Turks when the latter were defeated on the 
Danube, A.D. 1456 ; hence his fitness as a patron in a religious 
war. Mats em rmttuhi. 

41 You need not wonder at the stampede of Colonel O'Con- 
nolly," said one of the English officers, riding up to O'Neill's 
side at this moment ; — " it's only an impetuous way of his— 
though, forsooth, a not too courteous one. Remember, he 
is an Irishman." 

"Ay, to my burning shame, I remember it," muttered the 
Ulster colonel, with an imprecation of wrath. « Tell me," 
he said, suddenly turning to the Englishman ; "how goes 
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the t lege of Droghedm ? Have the casquetels of Murrough 
the Burner been teen in your neighbourhood as yet ?" 

" Our flag still flies over Tredagh, and I wot our six 
hundred brave hearts behind its walls will keep Inchi- 
quin's cavaliers right busily engaged for some time to 
come." 

" Amen to that, friend Sassenach, with all my heart" 
There was little further conversation until the detachment 
halted before the north gate of Dundalk. Colonel O'Neill, 
the English officers, and a small party of the Ulster troops, 
were admitted into the town to obtain the powder— the ob* 

{ect of the march. Scarcely had our hero reined in his steed 
>efore the gate, when a trooper strode up to him and handed 
him a note. 

" Not quite a Vttei-doum, my brave captain," said the man, 
with an insolent laugh. " I await the answer; it shall be 
•Yes' or* No.'" 4 

OTracy started at the voice, and looked sharply in the face 
of the speaker, who met his scrutiny with a leer of cdol bra- 
vado, which changed to a glare of savage malice. He now 
started violently in his saddle, for he recognised the villain. 
Emon O'Hugh, whom he had first met on the occasion of 
Lord Caulfield's murder; again on the Sligo shore, when 
Teige Reagh O'Dowda delivered him from the miscreant 1 ! 
power ; and lastly, in the streets of Galway, when O'Hugh's 
murderous blade passed through the brave heart of Captain 
Skerrett And now, here he was face to face once more with 
the murderer and renegade. 

14 Aha I you know me, do you?" exclaimed O'Hugh, in a 
tone of increasing defiance ; but that instant Edmund sprang 
from his saddle, seised the wretch by the throat with a grip 
of iron, and with one effort dashed him violently to the 
ground. 

At this point two or three of his brother officers rushed 
forward, and interposed between him and his prostrate foe, 
expressing their surprise at the occurrence, and demanding 
an explanation. 

" Comrades all," cried OTracy, fiercely, " stand aside 
and let me do justice on the foulest villain on the face o 
God's earth. Black-hearted assassin, you shall not escape 
me !* 

" Havea care, my merry blade ; know you not that you are 
In the hornet's nest? Know, imp of perdition, ere thou'dst 
measure bilbo with me you must e'en try carte and tierce with 
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another — he who tent me to you. Just cast your eye on that 

bit of writing, will you ?" 

Edmund turned his attention to the missive he had received, 
which, in his excitement he had crumpled up in his hand. 
He opened it out, and read, in large sprawling characters, the 
words 

" Bring a companion with you and follow the bearer, who 
will take you to the ground. Sword and dagger, viper, and 
Siay the best man win. 

41 Harrison.* 

Tearing the note to pieces he tossed the fragments to 
the wind, and turned at once to the second officer in com* 
mand of the detachment, a colonel of horse, Brian Roe 
O'Neill, who was a surprised observer of the scene. 

" Colonel, I have an affair of honour on hand, whfch 
brooks no delay. Will you be my friend ?" 

44 Your second ? Well, that depends, you see " — and the 
tabreur curled his great mustaches in a rather irresolute manner 
— " you see, I hold command in the absence of Phelim, and— 
tush! by the beard of Red Hugh, I'll never spoil sport! 
Maguire, look to the men, if you please, till my return : I shall 
be back in a flash of gunpowder. Lead on now, ma bouckall 
I'm to your back through this business. 9 ' 

44 Follow me, an't please you," said O'Hugh, tartly, and 
turning on his heel, he walked in the direction of a grove 
near at hand. 

Throwing their horses 9 reins to one of their comrades, 
the pair quitted the detachment. Following O'Hugh, they 
plunged into the recesses of the grove, and soon found them* 
selves in a pleasant glade. It was one of Nature's most de- 
licious retreats. The sunlit sward was carpeted with soft 
green moss; from the depths of the wood came the soft 
cooing of amatory doves, mingled with the merry whistle of 
the blackbird ; under the dark, cool shade of thv* Sees a 
crystal brook leaped and babbled along, blending the silvery 
music of its tiny cataracts with the wild birds' melody ; while 
all around, save where the bosom of the beautiful bay was 
visible through an opening in the foliage, were ranged the 
trunks of stately trees, some of them old and gnarled, and 
draped with ivy, 44 like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 
their bosoms/' But the delightful sylvan temple of Nature, 
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was now to be profaned by the bitter, unrelenting feud of 
vindictive man. 

" Ha, so you've come, my bold cavalier! What infernal 
pit has bela you for the last five years, eh ? and how fares 
that bonny fair one of Leitrim ? Bided ye well or ill since 
old Bell — confound his tender heart ! — cheated the sharks of 
their lawful prey ?' 

It was a loud, harsh voice, full of insolent malice and bra- 
vado, that rang through the glade ; and Edmund recognised 
his sworn enemy Gilbert Harrison, in one of two men 
who now advancecUowards him. The second man was Owen 
O'Connolly, whose eyes gleamed with the bitterest rancour 
and malice. 

" Well, by my faith and honour, right glad am I to meet 
you, if only for the sake of old times. Many a fond inquiry 
have I made for you since I parted company with you last 
May five years on the deck of the worthy Captain Swanley, but 
all in vain. 'Fore heaven, man, I thought Satan had got his 
own long since, and was surprised when my friend Colonel 
Connolly here, with whom I've compared notes of you, 
brought me news of your coming. Anyhow, the old one 
shall not have a much longer wait for his prey. Here, dog 
of a rebel, is your passport to ruin." 

With a fierce, nervous jerk, Harrison drew his long cavalry 
sword, and then unbuckled the empty scabbard, which he 
threw on the ground. Placing himself in a fighting attitude, 
he inquired : 

Well, friend, are you ready 

For answer, Edmund followed the example of his enemy. 
Drawing his sword and divesting himself of its sheath, he con- 
fronted Harrison, and awaited the signal for commencing the 
combat. 

•'You are satisfied, no doubt?" said O'Connolly tc 
OTracy's second. 

" Ay, in troth," replied the Ulster cavalier ; " there is littli 
time for the niceties of the duello, so at it they go cap-b-pit— 
a pitched battle, in fact — and heaven prosper the right ! TV 
it, my children." 

" Commence," said O'Connolly, and the blades of the 
combatants clashed together. The three witnesses of the 
contest looked on with keen and absorbing interest, for all 
three knew that the duel was of the sanguinary type known as 
a combat-dL-Voutrance, a fight to the death ! 

At the outset both combatants were wary and cautious to a 
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gteat degree, cool and calculating in the sawing movement 
and heavy pressure of blade against blade, by which each 
tested the strength of the other's arm, and quick and watchful 
in the first lightning-like interchange of thrust and parry. It 
soon became evident that both were admirable swordsmen, 
brilliant and expert in the use of their blades, and well versed 
in every abstruse trick of the sword — in every method of cut 
and thrust, feint and parry. The parrying was chiefly done 
with the dagger, which each adversary grasped in his left 
hand, and deftly and neatly was every deadly glancing stroke . 
and lunge turned aside. Five minutes, and the combatants 
had tried and failed in nearly all their stratagems and crotchets 
of swordsmanship; ten minutes, and the perspiration was 
streaming heavily from the faces of both, and their passes and 
movements had become less agile ; fifteen, twenty minutes, 
and the ominous clash, clash, of the Toledo blades had be- 
come monotonous and dull, and it was fearful to witness the 
exhausted condition of the mortal foes, and see the desperate 
panting efforts made by each to pierce the heart of the other. 
Only once had blood been drawn on either side ; a slight 
stab in his left shoulder had stained the sleeve of Harrison's 
tunic with blood, while a thin red stream was trickling over 
OTracy's collar from a deep scratch in his neck, the result of 
a narrow shave of his opponent's sword. 

But the deadly combat was not destined to be prolonged 
much further. An Ulster soldier bounded into the glade 
and whispered a few words in the ear of O'Neill, and with- 
out more ado the latter drew his sword and beat down the 
weapons of the combatants. 

u A truce, gentlemen both," he exclaimed ; M we have to 
march at once, so Captain OTracy must be held excused. 
Dhar mo IamA 9 my braves, 'tis many a year since I've seen so 
pretty an affair; it did my heart good while it lasted. Put 
up your blades, friends, and keep them for the skins of 
Murrough the Burner and his cut-throats. 1 ' 

44 No, by heaven ! 99 cried O'Connelly, furiously, rushing 
forward ; " the duel must continue. Stand back, sir— stand 
back!" 

" Keep off ; the fight is to the death,' 9 growled Harrison. 
44 To the death be it; — please leave us room, colonel," said 
our hero. 

41 Stand back, fellow stand back, I say," repeated Owen 
O'Connolly. 

"Who dare bid Brian Roe O'Neill stand back?" ejaculated 
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the UKonian sabrtur, sharply and haughtily, addressing the 
last speaker; "who dares call him a 'fellow?' Is't thou, 
thou spawn of vilest treachery ? Oho 1 Owen O'Connolly, 
I've heard of thee, though I've only become acquainted with 
thine evil visage to day. Nay, never scowl on me, dog ; at r 
proper time and place this good sword by my side shall await 
your gracious pleasure, though loath I am to cross blades with 
an unhanged miscreant. Come, OTracy, our men await us ; 
your quarrel will keep, and no soldier of Owen Roe's should 
be deaf to the call of duty.' 9 

With a final glance of contemptuous defiance at O'Connolly 
and his principal, he linked his arm in that of OTracy, and 
wheeled the latter away from the scene of combat 

Scarcely had the twain proceeded half-a-dozen yards, when 
the report of a pistol rang through the wood, and a ball 
whistled between their heads. Turning on the moment, both 
caught sight of the figure of Emon O'Hugh — again at his 
ruffianly work of assassination — dashing off through the trees 
from the spot where the smoke of the powder was still hang- 
ing over the underwood. Quick as thought O'Neill drew a 
pistol and fired, but missed. 

" The murderous reptile ! " he exclaimed. " God be 
praised, his aim was false. Come, now, let us hasten to our 
party." 

One hasty look Edmund cast back in the direction of his 
enemies, and, as he caught the eye of Harrison, that indivi- 
dual, who was leaning on his sword, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow, raised and shook towards him his clenched 
hand. 

In a few minutes more our hero, after having partaken o* 
some little refreshment, was again in the saddle, riding along 
in the troop of horse, and with his back turned to Dundalk. 

The twenty barrels of gunpowder stipulated for in the treaty 
between Owen Roe and General Monk had been delivered 
by the latter to the commander of the Irish detachment, 
whose duty at was to convey it in safety to his general in the 
county Armagh. The powder was carried on two lumbering 
wains with solid wheels, and was drawn along in the midst 
of the Irish footmen, while the troop of cavalry rode in the 
rear; In this way Colonel Phelim Mac Tool O'Neill dis- 
posed his little force for the return journey. 

The men were in great spirits at the now all but complete 
success of their mission, and looked forward with satisfaction 
to the hearty welcome which they and the much-required 
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powder should meet with in the camp of Owen Roe. Little 
apprehension of danger had the gallant fellows, and yet 
danger was near and imminent. 

It was more than a month since Ormond had marched, at 
the head of an immense army, numbering about 25,000 men, 
to attack the Puritans. With the major portion of this vast 
force, called the " King's Army Royal,* which, on account 
of its strength and equipment was compared to the army of 
Ring Darius, the lord lieutenant was besieging Dublin, while 
his general, Lord Inchiquin, known to the Irish as " Mur- 
rough the Burner," was closely and successfully investing 
Drogheda, also held for the Parliament. At Drogheda, 
Inchiquin had tidings of the course of affairs at Dundalk, 
about sixteen miles off, and at once determined to intercept, 
if possible, the powder destined by Monk for O'Neill. 

The powder and its escort had passed Castletown by about 
a mile, and were traversing a pass through a bog to the north 
of that place, when the presence of the enemy became mani- 
fest OTracy and his late second were riding side by side, 
discussing leisurely the " affair of honour" which had lately 
been interrupted, when the sudden blast of a trumpet in their 
rear attracted their attention Turning their heads, they saw 
rapidly approaching, about a mile off, a long, glittering 
column of cavalry, numbering about two hundred sabres. 

" Friends or foes ? " exclaimed our hero, inquiringly. 

" Foes, by the sword of Conn 1 " cried O'Neill. " If that 
be not a royalist trumpet call, may I never cross charger more. 
Close up, my boys ; look to your musketoons, and blow 
your fuses ; — there's battle in the air." 

Obedient to the command, the cavalry wheeled about and 
confronted the enemy, although the narrow causeway did not 
admit of their falling into line. The infantry were already 
courting the fray, and a hundred musketeers — about half the 
actual Irish force engaged on this occasion — were already ex* 
tending in skirmishing order, and treading the moorland on 
either side of the causeway, as they advanced tn tirailleur to 
meet the hostile cavalry. Soon came the irregular patter of 
musketry, which lasted not long until the royalist cavalry — a 
force detached by Inchiquin, under the command of Colonel 
Marcus Trevor of Rostrevor — were seen retiring in disorder. 

" Victory, as I live 1 " exclaimed Colonel O'Neill ; " now, 
my children, comes our turn. Spare your powder, and dc 
the work with cold steel— forward 1 " 

Forward at a rapid trot went the troop of cavalry. Wded 
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by tbeir gallant leader, who, however, had reckoned without 
his host; for now the united call of many trumpets echoed 
over the moorland, and a strong body of cavalry was seen 
advancing at full speed to the aid of the discomfited royalists. 
It was an additional force of three hundred horse, commanded 
by the sanguinary Inchiquin in person. 

And now, their burnished helmets and breastplates glittering 
in the sunshine, their gay-coloured banners flaunting in the 
air, and their bugles blowing a united charge, this over- 
whelming force bore down on the inferior number of the 
Irish. For a time the latter made a manly and veteran-like 
resistance, but one fierce and determined onset swept the 
causeway from end to end. All was over! One hundred 
and twenty of the Irish were sabred in their ranks, several of 
them made prisoners (who were afterwards held to ransom), 
and all the powder captured save one barrel, which was carried 
off by an Ulster horseman. 

The next morning our hero was among the number of sur- 
vivors of the fray, who rode weary and despondent into the 
camp of Owen Roe. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
a patriot's drath-bed. — a traitor's doom. 

" Oh, mourn, Erin ! mourn I 

He is lost, he is dead, 
By whom thy proudest flag was borne— 

Thy bravest heroes led ! 
The night-winds are uttering 

Their orisons of woe ; 
The raven flaps his darkling wing 

O'er the grave of Owen Koe— 
Of him who should have been thy king, 

The noble Owen Roe," 

J. C. Manga*. 

" « Did they dare, did they dare to slay Eoghan Ruadh O'Neill ? * 
* Yes, they slew with poison him they feared to meet with steeL 9 
4 May God wither up their hearts ! May their blood cease to flow ! 
' May they walk in living death, who poisoned Eoghan Ruadh 1 ' " 

Davis. 

About two months following the events described in the 
previous chapter, there was a great stir and excitement in the 
camp of Owen Roe O'Neill, now no longer in the county 
Armagh, but in the county Londonderry— at Ballykelly, near 
the shore of the broad Lough Foyle, about midway between 
Deny and Coleraine. 

The circumstance that had brought the Ulster general and 
his army so far north requires to be narrated. It was another 
treaty with the Puritans — this time with the savage and 
bigoted Sir Charles Coote : that is, the younger Coote — for 
the elder Sir Charles, alluded to in the early part of this tale, 
had been killed in the second year of the rising, shot at Trim 
by one of his own troopers, as was alleged. Coote, being 
besieged in Deny by the Scotch royalists of Ulster, under 
Lord Montgomery of Ardes — one of the prisoners formerly 
made at Benburb— had stipulated with Owen Roe to come to 
his relief, agreeing, in return for the service, to give him 
^2,000 for the payment of his troops, 2,000 cows, and a quan- 
tity of ammunition. In his desperate straits Owen Roe had 
not the power to refuse the offer. He marched north ; after 
some slight skirmishes the Scots raised the siejrft and retired 
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across the Bann ; and Coote, throwing open his gates, re- 
ceived his deliverer and his staff " with great parade of 
hospitality and extraordinary plenty." 

But ten days had passed since the relief of Derry — strange 
changes and events happening in the meantime— and, as 
already mentioned, the Irish camp was in a state of the 
greatest ferment and commotion. Alarm, anxiety, and in* 
dignation reigned by tarns. Every soldier in camp was more 
or less affected at a great, sad stroke of misfortune that had 
befallen the army. For the dearly beloved and trusted com- 
mander was deadly ill — unable any longer to mount his horsf 
and cheer his men with the sight of his almost sacred 
person — stricken down with a strange, prostrating, and mys- 
terious disease that defied the skill of the physicians 1 

Owen Roe had made another and a last treaty. Five days 
after the relief of Derry, Oliver Cromwell set his blighting 
foot on the Irish shore* and the course of events soon showed 
the Irish Catholics that the time had come to bury their party 
animosities, threatened as they were with general destruction 

So that when messengers from Ormond arrived in the Irish 
camp offering any terms to O'Neill, the latter, who had just 
broken off all alliance with Coote, at once proffered his ser- 
vices against the Parliament, and promised to send 6,000 men 
against the cruel and perfidious Cromwell. But now that 
the day was come for the Ulster army to break up camp and 
march south, came also the depressing shock of its leader's 
illness. 

It was morning, a beautiful harvest morning. The light 
breeze of autumn came fresh and caressing from the Sperrin 
mountains, and gently kissed the bosom of the magnificent 
Lough of " Feval the son of Lodan," while the line of breakers 
along the shore of ancient Ciennachta gleamed whitely 
in the sunshine. Up from the midst of the ranges of canvas 
tents and bramble- covered booths of the Irish encampment 
a hundred blue wreaths of smoke ascended from the expiring 
camp fires. The air was filled with the murmur of many 
voices, the eager and excited conversation of men blending 
with the barking of dogs and the lowing of kine in a con- 
fused medley of sound. 

The Irish troops, both officers and common soldiers, were 
scattered in knots and groups all over the encampment, 
all discussing the momentous question of the hour, the illness 
of Owen Roe. 

14 We might all have known it," exclaimed the stentorian 
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voice of Brian Roe O'Neill, in the centre of an excited 
group of officers ; " by this right hand, we might all have 
known it ! As heaven is above as, there can be no luck 
nor grace in the dealings with those infernal Puritans. Wit- 
less the treaty with Monk two months since, when the 
powder was snapped up by Inchiquin at one bit* ; and now 
see the end of our dealings with Coote — our general struck 
down and dying before our eyes, the victim of — of—" 

" Of foul play, O'Neill," said the calm voice of General 
Philip O'Reilly. 

44 Of foul play,*' echoed the stern voice of Colonel Brian 
MacMahon of Monaghan — a kinsman of the devoted patriot 
who died on Tyburn tree ; 14 ay, by my father's bones, 'tis 
true. The ruffian Coote has poisoned our general. Curse on 
the day Owen Roe sat down to table with a vile murderer ! " 

44 Heard ye the rumour of the poisoned boots, gentlemen ? " 
inquired Edmund OTracy ; " 'tis whispered through camp 
that those russet boots in which the general danced on the 
night of Coote's ball in Derry were poisoned. They were 
presented to him by one Plunkett of Louth. 9 ' 

44 Humph ! a false rumour," exclaimed Mac Mahon, fiercely 
tagging at his mustache ; 44 that demon, Coote, is the author 
oftheeviL ,, 

44 1 ween, friends, we see our new commander," said 
OReilly, pointing to an officer who was riding towards them. 

The new comer was a dark-visaged young man of powerful 
frame, who rode his horse with singular ease and grace, as if 
44 grown to the saddle." Dark glistening curls fell over his 
neck, and a pair of keen, sparkling eyes glanced beneath the 
broad leaf of his beaver. This was Owen Roe's major- 
general, the famous Hugh Dubh O'Neill, who in the following 
year made such slaughter of Cromwell's men at Clonmel. 

44 Comrades, we march within the hour," he said; — 44 hark 
ye, general, the commander's litter requires an escort — your 
own horsemen, if you please." 

41 Be it so," responded O'Reilly, who was addressed. 44 Here 
general, Captain O'Tracy will attend you ; his troop is ready 
at hand." 

44 Very good. You will bring your men, captain, to the 
general's quarters as soon as possible. 4 Boot and saddle' 
shall be sounded presently." 

The major-general rode off, the other officers hurried to 
their respective quarters to prepare their men for the march, 
while op* hero hastened to the tents of his troop, got his men 
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into the saddle, and rode at their head to the tent of Owen 
Roe — a tent marked by the banner of the" Catholic Army" of 
Ulster, a banner emblazoned with the Red Hand of the 
O'Neills, and the mitre and cross-keys of St. Peter. 

Another hour and the Ulster army, horse and foot, was 
wending its way to the south, conveying in its midst, in a 
litter borne between four horses, the fearfully prostrated form 
of the victor of Benburb. 

A couple of days later, and after a march of close on sixty 
miles, the army reached Ballyhaise, in Cavan ; and at 
this place OTracy witnessed a pathetic and ominous event, 
the last mournful parting of the brave general and his devoted 
troops. 

The event took place on the verdant banks of the river 
Annalee. Owen Roe was propped up on his couch of pain 
to make a last review of his men ; and Edmund, commanding 
the mounted escort surrounding the litter, watched with keen 
and melancholy interest the workings of the commander's 
face. Lieutenant-General Richard O'Farrell and Hugh Dubh 
O'Neill, who were to lead the army south, rode up to converse 
with Owen Roe during the review, and the march- past com- 
menced. 

Regiment after regiment of the Ulster army, numbering about 
five thousand foot and four hundred horse, marched with 
drums beating and colours flying before the face of the com- 
mander. It was a stirring sight, that now presented by 
the valorous and well-disciplined Ultonians, the best -drilled 
troops in Ireland. Each regiment cheered and saluted as it 
passed the horse- litter. O'Neill's redoubtable clansmen, the 
hardy levies of Mac Mahon, Magennis' men of lveagh, 
Magu ire's division, O'Reilly s East-Breffnians — brave fellows, 
whose blood was soon to run like water on the battlements of 
Wexford and Clonmel — stepped past with admirable order 
and precision. As they passed the litter Edmund perceived 
a faint glow deepen on O'Neill's pallid cheek, and a sudden 
fire sparkle in his sunken eye. Did the warrior's thoughts go 
back to the days when from the ramparts of Arras he bid de- 
fiance to the efforts of the three noted marshals of France— 
De Chatillon, De Chaulnes, and De la Meilleraye ? Or to the 
glorious day on the slopes of Blackwater, when Monroe's 
legions gave way before the fiery charge of the men of 
Ulster ? Or did they dwell on the dark shadow of ruin 
which was looming over his unhappy country while he lay 
there weak and helplero, unable to draw swoid in her cause? 
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But at length the review was at an end. Very soon the 
last horseman of the rear-guard had defiled across the narrow 
bridge that spanned the Annalee. One by one the officers 
surrounding the litter shook the wasted hand of O'Neill and 
galloped off to rejoin their men. The last faint cheers of 
the departing troops were faintly borne back on the autumn 
breeze, the last dim glitter of helmet or cuirass glanced 
and disappeared in the southward, and the Ulster army was 
gone ! 

" Heaven be with you, my boys !" ejaculated General 
O'Reilly, who remained with O'Neill, " and may you give 
a good account of the foe when you cross swords with 
him!" 

" Would I might accompany them !" exclaimed O'Tracy. 

" It may not be, captain," said O'Reilly; — " your duty lies 
by your general's side for the nonce. Your longing for the 
battlefield will keep. Cromwell's agents are wide awake in 
the North, and, trust me, we shall soon have the foeman at 
our doors." 

The horse-litter was now borne along the river bank to the 
shore of Lough Oughter, where boats were in waiting to 
convey the commander and his escort to the stronghold of the 
lake, described in a former chapter. Into one of those boats 
Owen Roe was carefully lifted, his small escort was soon 
embarked, the rowers stretched to their oars, and the great 
round tower of Cloughougher soon loomed up before the 
gaze of the party. A landing was safely effected, and the feeble 
form of O'Neill was carried to a retired chamber of the castle — 
carried to the couch on which he was to struggle for months 
with his fell disease. 

Again Edmund O'Tracy found himself in the quaint 
chamber, with its sculptured coat-of-arms and its curiously 
decorated walls, in which he had spent a pleasant evening 
about seven years previously in the company of the O'Reillys 
and their guests— of the gallant Miles the Slasher and the 
fair and hapless Lasarina Cruise. And now poor Lasarina 
was no more, and the bones of the Slasher were mouldering 
beneath the rank grass in the ruined monastery of Cavan. As 
he gazed around the room it seemed to be peopled with the 
ghosts of the past. A train of olden memories surged in his 
breast. In fancy he saw gazing into his own the lovely face, 
though pale and wasted, of Conn O'Rourke's betrothed ; in 
fancy he felt the manly hand-grasp and heard the deep, 
hearty voice of Miles O'Reilly In no hurry to banish tha 
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friendly phantoms of his mind, he sank into a chair and rested 
his face in his hands, for he was the sole occupant of the 
apartment. 

He was roused from his reverie by a gentle touch on the 
shoulder. He looked up. A lady stood before him, m 
whom he recognised a former acquaintance — the Lady Rose 
O'Reilly, nle O'Neill, the wife of General O'Reilly and 
sister of Owen Roe. Instantly springing to his feet, he cour- 
teously took the proffered hand of the fair bantierna. 

"Welcome once more to Cloughoughter," said she: — 
" my husband has just informed me of your arrival. I fear 
you may find me but a sad hostess at present " 

"Take heart, dear lady. Deeply, indeed, do I grieve at the 
mission that has taken me hither ; but we will hope for the 
best." 

"Ay, we will both hope and pray. My brother is in the 
hands of God, and may He spare him for the good of Ireland 
But again, sir, I bid you welcome ; make yourself at home. 
The leech is with Owen, and I will let you know his opinion 
presently." 

Two slow and weary months passed, during which Edmund 
was almost continually in Cloughoughter, continually anxious 
as to Owen Roe, continually looking for news from the prin- 
cipal scene of warfare in the South. And doleful was the 
news that came — news of the bloody massacres of Drogheda 
and Wexford, of the surrender of New Ross, and of the 
general triumph of the inhuman Cromwell. Meantime 
the general was sinking fast beneath the pressure of his 
malady. During the first month of his illness, his own 
favourite doctor, Owen O'Shiel, "the eagle of doctors" — 
whose acquaintance the reader has already made — was 
absent, and the physicians in attendance on him, igno- 
rant of the nature of his disease, treated him for gout. 
When O'Shiel did eventually arrive at Cloughoughter, his 
services were too late. 

At length came St. Leonard's Day, the 6th of November, 
1649. On the evening of that day — a dull and dreary evening, 
with the chill wind sighing wearily over the bleak bosom of the 
lake, stripping the last sere leaves off the trees, and rustling 
through the ivy on the lake tower — Edmund was summoned 
to the sick-chamber of O'Neill. 

" Come with me," said General O'Reilly to him, " if you 
would witness his last moments, and aid his parting soul with 
your prayers.", 
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Together they proceeded to the apartment where Owew 
Roe was breathing his last. The corridor leading thither 
was thronged with a kneeling multitude of both sexes, 
of the soldiers of the castle garrison and the servitors of 
the castle. Nearly all were engaged in fervent prayer ; 
many of the women, both maids and matrons, were weeping 
bitterly. 

"U lulu I ululu/" sobbed one ancient crone, "another 
sun he'll never live to see. Monuar! monuar ! for the last 
three nights the banshee has been crooning round the 
castle." 

On entering the chamber of death, Edmund was shocked 
at the sad appearance of the general. Fearfully pallid and worn, 
Owen Roe lay supine on his couch. He was attired in the 
brown Dominican habit, his attenuated hands grasped the 
crucifix ; his hair and nails had fallen off. Several candles 
flared and flickered with sickly glare round the bed, around 
which knelt many persons, both lay and ecclesiastic, reciting 
the litany of the dying. The prayer was being read in a strong, 
clear voice by the patriotic prelate, O'Neill's staunch friend 
and adherent, Heber Mac Mahon, Bishop of Clogher, while 
the responses sounded with a solemn, fervent, and impressive 
cadence. And so, amidst prayer and supplication, passed 
away the pious, brave, and patriotic spirit of the best Irish 
commander of his time, of him who had been sent as if by 
God for the redemption of a prostrate people — passed away 
" in full sense and memory, a true child of the Catholic re- 
ligion." 

Thus died Owen Roe O'Neill. Alas for Ulster! alas for 
Ireland ! For the true national hopes and aspirations 
perished with the death of him, to use the words of O'Neill's 
secretary, '* whose only name (if but like an echo uttered, 
and his corse in a litter or chariot carried) would keep life 
tnd breath in the decayed affairs of Ireland. What will the 
poor Northern people do now ? Your father, ruler, general, 
is now no more 1 " 

Two days after Owen Roe's death, his corpse was conveyed 
for interment to the Franciscan monastery of Cavan (of which 
now no vestige remains), and there buried in the same clay 
with the heroic Miles O'Reilly. The funeral train was a large 
and noble one, among the mourners being the Bishops of 
Down and Clogher, and Archbishop O'Reilly of Armagh, 
whose venerable remains were three years later laid along 
with those of Owen Roe and the Slasher in a grave now un- 
' nown and unhonoured. 
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But what of our heroine during all those years ? What oi 
fair Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin, since, four years ago, we left her in 
New Ross, after right bravely nursing her lover through his 
fever ? 

She was safe and well, and in good quarters. Niall 
having returned to his old round of garrison life in 
Charlemont, replacing himself under his old commander, 
Sir Phelim O'Neill, in that stout and strong-walled for- 
tress he had prepared a home for his sister. Hither he 
had taken her, and here, on the sweet, healthy banks of 
the Blackwater, though pent up in a town " girt round with 
battlement and fosse and many a dangerous tower," the Wild 
Rose bloomed as freshly and fairly as if on the shore of 
her native Lough Gill. 

During the eventful time that had passed since his illness 
in the Vale of the Three Waters, Edmund's meetings with his 
betrothed had been of pretty frequent occurrence, events 
taking him often to Charlemont ; and shortly after the death of 
Owen Roe an opportunity occurred which afforded him 
another interview with her. He was despatched bv General 
O'Reilly with some communications to Sir Phelim O'Neill, and 
also a message to the Scottish forces in the county Antrim. 

Reached Charlemont in safety, he delivered his despatches 
to Sir Phelim, and spent a pleasant evening with Kathleen and 
her brother. He spoke to her hopefully and cheerfujjy, paint- 



dheeltshf he whispered ; " the hour of our happiness ap- 
proaches. It will go hard if Irish and Scots combined do 
not sweep the Roundheads out of Ulster — ay, and bid hearty 
defiance to Noll Cromwell and all his Ironsides. Another 
month or two, a /anna, and you shall be mine at last." 

Next day, shortly before noon, he rode out of Char- 
lemont, with the written pass of Sir Phelim secure in 
his pocket. His horse was fresh and strong, and soon carried 
him to Portadown, where, after he was closely questioned 
and his safe conduct carefully scrutinised bv the Scottish 
officer there, he was directed where to find the force of which 
he was in quest. Very soon he was riding for the banks of 
the Lagan, musing, as he rode along, on the nature of his 
mission, and on the strange course of events which had in- 
duced the Scotch and Irish of Ulster to burv their deep and 
bitter animosities and join in mutual defence of their 
province. 



ing a rosy picture of their future. 
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The situations of Royalist and Parliamentarian ra Ulster 
/nay be described in a few words. Ere Cromwell quitted 
Drogheda he sent one of his principal officers, Colonel Robert 
Venables, a Cheshire man, with about a thousand foot and a 
hundred and fifty horse, to commence operations in that 
province, and the latter soon reduced some small places in Down 
ind Antrim. The main Irish army having marched south, as 
hitherto related, the principal force to oppose Venables was 
that of the imperfectly organised Scotch Royalists, under the 
command of Sir George Monroe, brother of the defeated 
general of Benburb. But Monroe was now in Coleraine, and 
the chief enemy with which Venables had as yet to deal was a 
party of about eighty horse, which carried on a species of 
guerilla warfare against him — watching his movements, 
harassing his picquets, and continually scouring the country 
around his quarters. This small force was under the com- 
mand of a Colonel John Hamilton, and was the one of which 
our hero was now in search. 

Soon after reaching the pleasant banks of the Lagan, 
O'Tracy plunged into a thick wood, stript of its leaves by the 
breath of winter. Acting on the directions of his instructions 
in Portadown, he followed a narrow bridle-path leading into 
the heart of the wood, and soon perceived the light of a fire 
among the trees in his front. Continuing to advance, he was 
soon challenged by a sentinel : 

14 Wha gaes — for the king or his enemies ? " 

14 A friend— for the king." 

Another few moments and he dismounted from his horse 
in the midst of the Scottish rendezvous, and handed his 
despatches to the commander of the party. Colonel 
Hamilton read the papers in silence, and then shook his 

head. 

" Ay, ay," said he to Edmund, " we might have the chance 
of a good day's occupation in your part of the country ; but 
we must bide our time, for our hands are full just at present. 
That must be my answer to General O'Reilly. But unless yon 
are in haste to return, I would e'en ask you to tarry with us 
till the morrow— that is, if you would see some sharp service." 

44 It is settled, then," replied O'Tracy ; " 1 will remain with 
you over to-morrow." 

He approached one of the bivouac fires, and made one of 
a circle of troopers who were sitting around the blaze. The 
man eared him with curiosity, until in a few bri#4 and soldierly 
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phrases ho introduced himself, after which he underwent a 
round of hand-shaking, and became a bon camarade. 

" I speer, friend, ye've had an unco guid ride o't. Here, 
my bonnie bairn, lay hold o' this; I ween ye ken the meriu 
o' a stoup o' usquebaugh ? 99 

With a few words of thanks Edmund took and drained the 
proffered goblet, and then eyed the donor. The latter was * 
stalwart Scot in the prime of life — a man with a deeply- 
marked countenance and a profuse shock of fiery red 
hair. 

"No thanks. Ye're welcome, reet welcome, friend — 
although, I trow, we've been black enemies only four months 
syne. Nae matter ; let bygones be bygones, an 9 ye're nane 
the waur for meetin' wi' Jock Hamilton. Ah, my bra* 
buckie, ye'U hae guid sport the morrow an' ye can handle 
weel that lang claymore at your side." 

" Whither does the fortune of war take us to-morrow ? 9 
inquired Edmund. 

44 Whither ? Why, face to face wi 9 that infernal callant, 
who'll ride frae Belfast the morrow — ye've heard of Owen 
O'Connolly?' 9 

44 That I have," he replied ; and at the request of the Scot 
he briefly narrated his relations with the individual named. 

" Aha, so ye've got a score against the runnion, too," said 
Jock Hamilton, after listening to the recital; 44 1 can gie 
ye the history o' the canny chiel. Weel, ye must ken that 
after the discovery of the daft plot o' Maguire an 9 Mac Mahon, 
my braw Owen went over to England, an 1 got deep into the 
guid favour o' the Parliament, wha sent him back to this 
country wi' an officer's commission an 9 a yearly lump o' five 
hundred pounds — deil the less ! — for his services. Twas he 
wha bore us orders to take the Covenant — weel we remember, 
mates, how we took it on our marrow bones in the kirk o' 
Carrickfereus, frae the lips o 9 our auld general, Monroe, wha 
is now in London Tower. 9 ' 

A murmur of assent passed round the fire, and the speaker 
went on : 

44 The next we saw o 9 the doings o 9 O'Connolly was when 
he so cannily plotted with the traitor Brice Coghran to take 
Carrickfergus frae our men an 9 hand toun an 9 castle ower to 
General Monk, That was when Monroe was sent prisoner to 
England, and Owen was then a major. An 9 now here's the 
pawky deil come ower again frae England wi 9 that accursed 
Noll Cromwell — come into UUter a full colorel, an't please 
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ye, to make up a regiment for the God-forsaken Parliament. 
But why hae I got my whittle in Owen ? Bide a wee, an* yt 
shall hear. He's a hot-tempered chiel is Owen, but I've 
ne'er found out wha private pickeering led him an' my puir 
orother to cross claymores at Lisnagarvy some months agone 
— my ain brave brother, Captain Hamilton, o' Sir James 
Montgomery's regiment ; but this I ken, that my brother was 
struck dead as mutton at the first or second pass, and that his 
bluid is on Owen O'Connolly's hands. It was a fairly honest 
scratch, bilbo to bilbo, sure enough; but I've sworn to 
avenge my brother — ay, an' I'll keep my solemn vow 1 " 

The brawny Jock uttered the last words with cool and 
phlegmatic determination, after which, drawing his large 
plaid cloak around him, he relapsed into a moody silence 
during the remainder of the night. 

During the night OTracy shared the shelter of a canvas 
tent with two or three of the Scots, and at an early hour he 
was aroused by the reveille sounding through the rendezvous. 
All was preparation for a march. The horses were rubbed down 
and fed, the men partook of a substantial repast, and ere the 
morning was far advanced the whole party, numbering, as before 
remarked, about eighty men, was in the saddle and riding 
towards the north-east. They had not proceeded many miles 
when two or three horsemen, scouts who had been sent out 
by Colonel Hamilton some hours before, came galloping 
towards them with the information that the enemy was fast 
approaching 

u They are coming I " excitedly whispered Jock Hamilton 
to O'Tracy, who rode beside him — " they are coming over 
by the hills frae Leel. Owen O'Connolly is coming, and, by 
the horns o' Satan, I mean to gi' a guid account o' him ! 
See, see," continued the eager Scot, as the basnets of 
a force of cavalry glimmered in the distance, " there come 
the deil's ain children — the blessed bairns o' the Parliament. 
Gadso ! they just nigh number ourselves, and hech, laddie, 
what a braw bit o* pickeering we'll hae !— claymore to clay- 
more, and the better trooper has the palm." 

Colonel Hamilton at once prepared his force for the conflict 
Dividing his men into two parties, he drew up one party so 
as to face the advancing enemy, and posted the other behind 
a limekiln, out of sight of the Parliamentarians, using them 
as a reserve, 

^ On came the opposing cavalry without ever drawing rein. 
Confident of victory, they rode at a steady and increasing 
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pace towards the Scots, who awaited their onset in stern 
silence. Nearer and nearer they came, and at length the 
advance guard or "forlorn," led by no less a personage than 
Colonel Owen O'Connolly in person,came charging six abreast 
up a narrow lane leading to the Scottish position. 

" Give fire !" rang the deep tones of Colonel Hamilton, as 
the boreen was filled with the long stream of charging horse- 
men. The head of the Parliamentarian column recoiled in 
some disorder as the Scottish musketoons rattled and flashed ; 
and immediately, sword in hand, the Scots burst through the 
smoke of their volley in a fierce and impetuous charge on 
their wavering foe. At the same moment Hamilton's reserve 
dashed out from their ambush behind the limekiln and 
charged the enemy hotly in their unprotected flank. 

For a few minutes the lane presented a scene of desperate 
conflict, and resounded with the clash of swords, the explo- 
sion of pistols, the cheers of triumphant and the shrieks of 
wounded and trampled men. The combat was waged with 
great valour and determination on both sides, and was short 
and sanguinary. Victory declared for the Scots. The greater 
part of the Parliamentarian force was placed hors de combat ', its 
leader was made prisoner, two captains of horse who com- 
manded under O'Connolly, one, named Lestrange, escaped, 
while the other, named Reaper, was killed. 

"Just merely the fortune of war, colonel, 1 ' remarked 
O'Connolly, after the fray was over ; — u well, what do you 
intend doing with me?" 

" I mean to send you straight off to Coleraine to Sir 
George Monroe ; doubtless he'll be happy to see you." 

" The devil he will I A favour, Hamilton— allow me to 
ride thither on my own mare, and I'll feel obliged." 

" Be it so," replied the Scottish colonel. 
Be right wary of your prisoner, Colonel Hamilton," said 
Edmund O'Tracy; — "trust me, you have a cunning fox to 
deal with." 

"What, you here, whelp!" exclaimed Owen, on catch- 
ing sight of him ; " hang me but this is good ! Look 
you, colonel, you've got a low Irish Papist in your midst — a 
puppy whom you would do well to tuck up to the nearest 
tree." 

" Dinna mind, Owen," said Jock Hamilton, drily ; 14 the 
Irish papist has blooded his claymore rather weel the day on 
you beagles. He's a gude braw soldier o' the king— de'il 
the better I " 
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O'Connolly muttered an oath as he turned to regain his 
saddle. 

From the scene of conflict the victorious Scots turned theit 
bridles to the North. They rode along in great spirits, com- 
menting with satisfaction on the incidents of the late combat, 
each trooper relating his own achievements, comparing notes 
with his comrades, or recalling the memories of his com. 
panions who had fallen in the fray. Some yards in front rode 
the prisoner, in charge of a single horseman. Several miles 
were covered without the occurrence of anything worthy of 
note. 

At length there was a sudden shout of alarm from the fore* 
most troopers. 

"The prisoner— he's off! he's off." 

The alarm was a true one. By a dexterous usage of hand 
and foot Owen O'Connolly had tossed the trooper beside 
him backwards off his horse, and was spurring off in one dar- 
ing dash for liberty, his fleet mare bearing him safely and well- 
Jock Hamilton gave vent to a mighty oath, and was after 
the fugitive like a shot Far sooner than he expected he 
came up with the fleeing O'Connolly, for the animal ridden 
by the latter suddenly stumbled and swerved, throwing its 
rider with violence to the ground. Ere the fallen man could 
regain his feet, his vindictive pursuer had gained on him, 
leapt from his saddle, and rushed towards him. One tre- 
mendous and resounding kick from the heavy foot of Hamil- 
ton, and the writhing form of the traitor and renegade be- 
came rigid and motionless. Owen O'Connolly was dead. 
His slayer was justified by the laws of warfare. 

As OTracy gazed on the upturned face of the dead man, 
with its last distorted expression, he recalled the memorable 
night in Oxmantown, its incidents and their results — the 
failure of the patriot's design, Coote's bloody reign of terror, 
Maguire and Mac Mahon strangled on Tyburn Tree, and the 
rankling fetters of Ireland made faster and more galling. 
And here at length, stark and lifeless, struck down in his 
strength and pride by a brutal and ignominious death, lay the 
Tudas of his country. 

Thrown like a sack across the back of a horse, the body 
of O'Connolly was conveyed by the Scots to a small town 
where they spent the night, and next day it was brought to 
and interred in the churchyard of Antrim. 

So passed away one of the most treacherous, enterpris- 
ing, and remarkable men of his day, whose character is 
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so concisely summed ap in a quaint couplet by the trooper- 
historian who describes the manner of his death : — 

* The man was as stoute as could be desired, 
Bat of no more conduct than a man hot ire'd." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LEAGUER OF CHARLBMONT — NEMESIS. 

" They pushed their trenches in our teeth, 
Then* muskets smote our stoutest spears, 
And fire rained on us from the press 
Of capped and cuirassed grenadiers." 

Anon. 

11 Comb, captain mine, a penny for your thoughts." 

The speaker, a bronzed and helmeted soldier, slapped the 
hero of our story familiarly on the shoulder as he uttered 
the words. Edmund O'Tracy and Niall O'Cuirnin had met 
once more. 

Their meeting was on the bridge of Belturbet— on the 
quaint structure that spanned the crystal stream issuing from 
Lough Oughter. The East-Breffnian town was all astir with 
military life. Soldiers strolled in listless groups through the 
streets ; soldiers dotted the highways leading into the country; 
soldiers lolled in idle converse from the casements of the 
cage-work houses — soldiers of the Irish army of Ulster, now 
in course of reorganisation. 

"Holla, Niall, ma boiuhall Your hand, my trooper; 
what news?" 

" My faith, none to speak of, save that which you know 
yourself— that in an hour we shall know the name of our new 
general. Heaven send he may be another Owen Roe I " 

" Amen to that. But how fares your sister ? " 

" Oh, Kathleen is as fresh as a rosebud, and sends you 
her love, gossip — ay, in troth, such a tender article that I feared, 
rude soldier that I am, to break it to pieces in the carriage — 
ha, hal No matter, you've got it, and care it well, I advise 
you in all solemnity, for I 99 

" Niall, trust me I will care and treasure it as the jewel 
dearest to my heart 99 
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"Never doubt you, brother-in-law that is to be — that Is, 
when the air has lost its smell of powder. But whom have 
ire here ? " 

" Soho, Jock Hamilton, is it you ? " exclaimed O'Tracy; 
Addressing a tall Scot who strode towards the pair of friends. 

" That it is, my bairn, just my ain sel, and glad I am to 
greet ye. How bae ye fared sine the day, four months agone, 
when O'Connolly got his kail ? Gadso, ye look reet brawly. 99 

" And brawly enough I am, as you say. Here, Niall, is 
one of the keenest sabres in the North — the man who sent 
the informer Connolly to his account; you've heard the 
story?" 

" Ay, that I have, and enjoyed it," replied the Breffnian. 
" Dae ye speer, my friends, wha's the most likely general 
that yon conventicle may choose ? " inquired the Scot 
" In good sooth, I know not." 
Nor I." 

The three men turned with mutual inclination and 
gazed musingly in the direction where sat the "conventicle 99 
alluded to. In an open space of the town were drawn up 
three ranks of horsemen, mounting guard before an unpre- 
tentious house, from a window of which drooped the colours 
of the Ulster army. This house was the residence of Owen 
Mac Sweeney, Catholic Bishop of Kilmore, and in it the 
convention of Irish officers and gentry was being held, which 
was to choose a general for the Ultonians. 

" Well, 'twere hard to venture an opinion," remarket: 
O'Tracy, meditatively; " the candidates are many. There are 
General OTerrall, who commanded our fellows in Munster; 
Hugh Dubh O'Neill, who punished Cromwell at Clonmel ; 
Sir Phelim O'Neill, who holds Charlemont; Henry Roe 
O'Neill, the son of Owen Roe; Daniel O'Neill, a favourite 
of King Charles; Owen Roe's old friend, Heber MacMahon, 
Bishop of Clogher, who, they say, has a good chance; and 
Lord Antrim." 

" Harke, friend," said Hamilton, seriously, " this election 
bids to lead to ugly wark. Look yonder ; see the guid man 
in the black gown mounted on the gray gelding amang our 
troop. That is the goodly minister o' the Gospel, Muster 
Humphrey Galbraith, sent frae Enniskillen wi' us yestreen 
wi' a message tae yer captains — sent e'en by Sir George 
Monroe himsel' — whilk message I ken fu 1 weel. 9 Gin ye 
make the Lord Antrim general we Scotch Presbyterians are 
wi* ye heart an' han' for the king; but 'gin ye elect osybody 
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else, especially the bishop, ye pat ye're foot in't, an' deep an* 
gruesome is the gulph 'twixt Scots and Irishry for the future." 

" Come what may, friend Albanach," said O'Cuirnin, with 
hauteur, " we abide the result of the election." 

"Ay, an' become our mortal foes again?" remarked 
Hamilton. 

" Even so," exclaimed the other, sternly, " and what of 
that ? Hurrah for another Benburb, and fareer gatr for Owen 
Roe and the old times I " 

The Scot's face grew purple, and he grasped the basket 
hilt of his claymore in sudden wrath. O'Cuirnin, on his part, 
stepped backwards and half drew his falchion from its sheath. 
Edmund hastily interposed between the twain. As he did 
so, a loud burst of cheering in the town caused the two 
opponents to take their hands from their weapons, relinquish 
their feud for the time being, and turn their mutual attention 
to the cause of the applause. The cheering was taken up 
and re-echoed by the soldiers in the streets and on the 
bridge. 

"Ho, comrade, what cheer?" inquired Edmund of a 
musketeer who hurried past, excitedly waving his hat in 
the air. 

"The election is over — we've "got a general — hurrah 1" 
cried the man. 

"Who is he ?" exclaimed the trio in the same breath. 

"The fighting bishop. Dr. Mac Mahonof Clogher — hurrah! 
hurrah 1 " and the exulting son of Mars rushed away. 

" A bishop-general — well, amen to the choice of the con- 
vention," said O'Cuirnin. 

" I know not what to think or say," remarked OTracy. 

" Weel, my bairn, I ken my ain mind o* the matter," said 
the Scot, drily and gravely; "an', as there's nae fear tae bind 
the tongue o' Jock Hamilton, I'll e'en gi* it ye. Yer leaders 
hae voted ye a general nae mair fit tae be a general than ane 
o' Rome's cardinals, an' I warrant me his campaigning shall 
breed ye little guid. We Scotch Presbyterians wad fain strike 
hard for the king ; but, my certie, we'll ne'er draw claymore 
'neath a Popish bishop's command— nae, by St Andrew, 
we're nae sic infernal fools ! " 

" Nabocklish, ma bouchal, nabocklishl" exclaimed NiaR 
O'Cuirnin, as he pulled his long mustache with one hand, 
and toyed with his sword-hilt with the other. 

" Fareweel, Muster O'Tracy," continued Jock Hamilton, 
not heeding the interruption, as he seized and wrung the 
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hand of our hero ; " my way lies back tae Enniskillen. I've 
speered but little o' ye, but weel I ken ye're a braw, honest, 
fightin* chiel, an' fain wad I bae ye for a comrade* Gadso, 
'gin we meet face tae face i' the bluidy time that's a-comin' 
we maun e'en shoot high for the sake o' auld lang syne. 
Fareweel, freend, fareweel." 

Turning at once on his heel, the Scot stalked away into the 
town, and our hero never more looked on the face of Jock 
Hamilton. Some months afterwards he heard with regret 
of the sturdy trooper's death on the battlements of Lifford. 

For about two months following the above-narrated events 
— the Convention of Belturbet, the election of a bishop- 
general, and the defection of the Ulster Scots from the 
royalist cause — O'Tracy and his friend O'Cuirnin rode 
knee to knee in one of the most uneventful campaigns of the 
Ultonians. From Belturbet the army marched, about 5,000 
foot and 600 horse, into the county Monahan, and thence to 
Charlemont, where Mac Mahon and his officers published a 
manifesto, inviting the Scots to sink all distinctions of race 
and religion for the sake of the king, and join in opposing 
bis enemies. But the Scots were inconvertible to the royal 
cause ; they joined the forces of Coote and Venables, and 
Sir George Monroe surrendered Enniskillen to the former. 
Anxious to prevent the junction of the Cromwellian forces in 
the province, the soldier-prelate quitted Charlemont with his 
army and marched North. ; 

On the eve of the troops 9 leaving the town Edmund 
OTracy found himself again in the company of Kathleen 
and her brother. 

Next morning, with drums beating and colours flying, the 
Ulster army marched out of Charlemont on a route due 
North Kathleen waved her handkerchief to her brother as 
he rode beneath her casement in the midst of the gallant 
squadrons of O'Cahan, MacSweeny, and O'Neill. But 
OTracv was detained in Charlemont with the troop of horse 
under his command, in order to strengthen the garrison. 
The order to tarry behind was conveyed to him only on the 
morning of the march, and it was with mingled feelings of 
chagrin and exultation that from his post at the Northern 
gate he watched the array of armed thousands, horse and 
foot, defile in sturdy columns through the streets, pass out 
the gate, and wind away into the fertile and wooded country 
*o the northward. 

He found life in the famed Harrison town on the Black- 
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water far more lively than he fancied it would be. The 
already hostile Scots were hovering in the adjacent country 
on the look-out for prey, but the determined soldier-lawyer 
who had kept the Red Hand of Ulster flying over Charlemont 
ever since he had taken the place by stratagem from Lord 
Caulfield nine years before, was not to be caught napping. 
From the commencement of the war Sir Phelim O'Neill had 
maintained a steady front towards the enemy. By his mar- 
riage with his second wife, the daughter of General Preston, 
he had secured a fair little armament for his clansmen, thr 
dowry brought by the bride to her spouse on the occasion 
consisting of arms for five hundred horsemen, together with 
two hundred muskets and /*£,ooo — well expended in the 
equipment of the fighting O'Neills. His second wife dying, 
Sir Phelim, a marrying man, had wedded a third time, this 
time to a Scotch lady, Jane Gordon, daughter of the Marquis 
of Huntley, and widow of Lord Strabane — a fair female who 
had narrowly escaped smothering when Sir George Monroe's 
royalists begirt Strabane tower with burning straw and 
faggots, making the Parliamentarians leap from windows and 
port-holes. Sir Phelim's lieutenant-colonel, or second in 
command, was Thomas Sandford, an Englishman and a 
stout, enterprising soldier, and the garrison of Charlemont 
numbered about seven score — as the counting method of 
the period went— -or one hundred and forty men, a weak and 
insufficient force enough. However, small though it was, it 
was able to make dashing desultory raids into the adjacent 
country and sweep away many head of fat beeves from be- 
neath the noses of the enemy. In this service our hero was 
often engaged, and he liked it well enough for variety's sake. 
When off duty he had the company of his affianced wife to 
fall back upon — a sure preventive of ennui. 

The time passed ; the summer advanced. The May had 
gone by, and leafy June was waning towards its close. The 
tidings from Bishop Mac Mahon and his army had been 
cheering enough during this time, and the prospects of the 
Ulster army seemed excellent. But one bright morning 
brought to Charlemont the unlooked-for and dispiriting news 
of black disaster and defeat ! A battle had been fought near 
Lough Swilly, and the Ulster army— the hope of Ireland — 
had been cut to pieces by the Parliamentarian forces under 
Coote and Venables. 

Among the first survivors of the bloody field of Schear- 
Saullis that trickled into Charlemont. travel-worn and de- 
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spondent, was Kathleen's brother. Sad and gloomy was the 
tale he had to tell. 

" Well, well, ma bouchal? said he to O'Tracy, as the pair 
sat once more in the company of our heroine, in that young 
lady's chamber, " 'twas a bad ending, but we might have seen 
it from the first. Confound it! I think the Albanach was 
right after all — 'tis not the province of a bishop to lead men 
to the battle-field. Monuar\ monuar\ — fifteen hundred of 
the bravest hearts in Ireland are stilled in death. We made 
a hard fight of it, avic, and, good heaven 1 had we Owen Roe 
to lead us Coote should have had a different tale to tell. 
Our best captains are laid low ; Hugh Maguire and Hugh 
\Iac Mahon, Henry Roe and Phelim Mac Tool are murdered ; 
and that goodly leech, Owen O'Shiel, who tended you so 
well after Duncannon, is gone beyond the reach of his medi- 
cines — I saw his dead body among the slain between Schear- 
Saullis and Letterkenny. Ulster is lost, ma bouchal, — lost 
for ever I " 

" When may we expect attack ? " inquired Edmund. 

"Soon — soon and suddenly. Coote and Venables are 
bringing their artillery from the Bann and mustering their 
men to follow up the victory ; they'll soon be at the gates of 
Charlemont, and then we'll fight our last fight" 

" How go matters in the West ? " 

"Ah, my seven thousand sorrows I Hard and bitter is the 
tews I have for you, avic, but bear it like a man. I met a 
Breffny man two days hence who gave me the story of mis- 
fortune. Dromahaire Castle is a black and roofless ruin, and 
your kindly foster-father, the tierna Owen O'Rourke, is in his 
grave. Nay, man, cheer up ; he died like a soldier, died as 
one of his blood should die, and he shall not be unavenged." 

OTracy rested his head on his hands, and his breast was 
igitated with great sobs of emotion. Dearly and tenderly he 
ioved the lord of Dromahaire, and the stroke of separation 
was a heavy one — never again to spend a night beneath the 
hospitable Breffnian roof-tree that sheltered his youth, never 
again to look on the manly and generous countenance of 
Owen O'Rourke I 

The grim wave of war rolled southwards from Lough Swill* 

Only fourteen days had passed since the disastrous day of 
Schear-Saullis, when Sir Phelim O'Neill's scouts brought to 
Charlemont the news of the enemy's approach ; and very 
soon afterwards the basnets of the advance guard of Coote's 
" Lagan Array"— so called from being chiefly re ruited on 
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the banks of the Lagan — were seen glinting on either bank 
of the Blackwater. The Parliamentarian general was deter- 
mined to follow up his late victory by the capture of what was 
now the principal Irish stronghold in the North, and Charle- 
mont was speedily beleaguered by many thousand men under 
the joint command of Coote and Venables. The besiegers 
were well supplied with both cannon and " bumboes " (as 
the mortars of the period were termed), their batteries were 
soon in working order, and a rain of shot and shell descended 
for weeks on the walls and roofs of the devoted town. 

But there were stout hearts and willing hands behind the 
closely beleaguered walls. Damage was no sooner done 
than repaired, men were scarcely placed hon-dc- combat when 
others willingly took their places ; the ordnance on the ram- 
parts, though of an inferior sort, bellowed a bold response to 
the roar of the battering guns in the hostile trenches, and the 
presence and example of Sir Phelim animated his valiant men 
to a determined resistance. 

But the struggle seemed a vain and hopeless one — is 
reality it was so. There was no hope of relief for the doomed 
town. Five, six weeks the siege was protracted by the 
Spartan courage and gigantic efforts of the little garrison 
By the end of that time there was scarce a habitable house 
in the town. Perforated roofs, tottering walls, and fallen 
heaps of debrit met the eye on every side, and in the eastern 
wall gaped a long and level breach. The crisis was at hand. 

The morning chosen by Coote for the grand assault was a 
splendid one in harvest. Placidly and sparkingly the Black- 
water glided past the shot-torn walls of the town on its route 
to the broad Lough Neagh. Fair and green looked the plea- 
sant meadows and swelling hills, and the stately woods bent 
beneath the weight of their glossy foliage. But the cort 
fields were trampled into unsightly patches, the crushed and 
levelled stalks being soddened in many places with gore, while 
here and there lay the dead bodies of men and horses and an 
occasional dismounted cannon, relics of the previous day's 
conflict. 

The troop of horse which O'Tracy commanded occupied 
some ruined houses adjacent to the breach, and from one of 
those houses he obtained a view of the scene of impend 
ing combat, both within and without the walls; within the 
masked battery, the hastily constructed barricades, and 
the tottering houses in the shelter of which the Irish soldiers 
awaited the attack ; without the muzxles of the heavy cannon 
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projecting from the besiegers' approaches, the brown mounds 
of earth, the distant tents, and the fluttering banners. 

A long period of painful suspense and expectation preceded 
the climax of the siege. At length hostilities commenced. 

A tremendous roar from the battering guns in the trenches, 
the springing of a mine with a vivid flash and a mighty shock, 
the rattle and crash of falling stones and timber, the blending 
of huge volumes of blinding smoke, and a loud cheer ringing 
up from the glacis of the fortifications, so commenced the 
tissault. Then forth from the dense curtain of smoke that 
hung over the breach gleamed the helmets and weapons of 
the stormers — a picked body of men made up of the dogged 
English troopers of Venables and Fenwick and the trained 
and resolute yeomen of the Lagan. Some carried ladders, 
which they planted against the parts of the wall which were 
too high to be crossed otherwise, some waved blazing torches 
wherewith to set fire to the houses occupied by the defenders 
of the town, and all were variously armed with sword and pike, 
musketoon and pistol. On they caoe with a valiant dash and 
energy that bid fair for success. 

" Ready — give fire 1" roared a voice hoarse and deep as 
that of a mountain bull, the voice of Thomas Sandford, the 
English lieutenant-colonel of Sir Phelim. The command was 
followed by the roll and patter of a hot fusilade, discharged 
from the windows and vantage points whence the Irish mus- 
keteers took steady aim at their enemies. Numbers of the 
stormers bit the dust, the main body of them rushed onwards, 
discharged a few shots, wavered before the galling shower of 
bullets, and retreated towards the breach amidst the cheers 
of its defenders. They retreated no further. In to their assist- 
ance rushed a powerful force led by Colonel Venables in 
person, and again the entire attacking party dashed forward 
to carry the positions of the besieged. Louder and fiercer 
than ever rang the Irish volleys, the breach and the adjacent 
spaces were already littered with dead and wounded men, but 
on dashed the stormers. 

Bang 1 bang 1 from the cannon of the masked battery. A 
terrible storm of grapeshot tore through the close masses of 
the Parliamentarians, a chorus of wild shrieks and cries 
pealed from the stricken men, the valour and address of 
Venables and his officers were unable to cope with the con- 
fusion among their men — as for Sir Charles Coote "he was all 
the time as a spectator, smoking tobacco at a distance" — and 
back pell-mell through the bloody breach retired the dis- 
comfited stormers for the second time. 
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A lull now occurred, but it lasted not very long. The 
" bumboes" in the trenches opened fire, a shower of bombs 
whistled like air demons over the heads of the defenders of 
the town, and in through the breach bounded a fresh and over* 
powering force of stormers. On they came in gallant, irre« 
sistible style. The masked artillery sent its deadly metal 
through their ranks, but on they dashed, carrying the opposing 
batteries at a run, storming house after house, giving no quar- 
ter, and fighting their way to the heart of the town. 

It was at this phase of the fight that O'Tracy caught sight 
of his mortal foe in the midst of the stormers. A stalwart 
man in a buff coat, and corselet and casquetel of black iron, 
was heading a detachment of men similarly uniformed. He 
at once recognised Gilbert Harrison, and watched him 
intently till the smoke of the conflict hid him from his sight. 

The conflict had now assumed new and appalling terrors. 
The very women of the town were taking part in the deadlv 
struggle, and their shrill screams were heard at intervals high 
above all other sounds. In the narrow streets the conflict 
raged with fearful intensity, for there, from the overhanging 
windows, scalding water and hot ashes were being thrown 
down on the stormers 9 heads by the intrepid females, who, 
says a narrator of the siege, " more appeared like fighting 
Amazons than civilised Christians/ 

Foot by foot the Irish disputed the progress of the 
stormers, who pressed onwards conscious of their superior 
strength. The carnage on both sides was dreadful. Corpses 
lay at every step. The gutters ran with blood. At length a 
great, vengeful shout ran around the breach as the defenders 
rushed forward to a last desperate charge — forward with 
levelled pikes and clubbed muskets, led by their gallant chief- 
tain in person, his reddened sword waving over his head. 
The terrible climax of the fight had arrived. Close and 
deadly was that final struggle. Twice in the hot midst of the 
r ray did Edmond meet Harrison face to face, twice their 
blades clashed together in vindictive wrath, and twice were 
they forced apart by the rush of combatants. By degrees the 
fiery heroism of the garrison began to tell ; by degrees the 
Parliamentarians lost ground and retired towards the breach. 
For a few minutes the throng of fighting men, many of whom 
were quite unable to use their arms on account of the pres- 
sure, surged backwards and forwards over the gory heaps of 
stones and rubbish. Then there was a desperate rush of Sir 
Phellm's men, a wild shout of mingled triumph and defiance, 
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and the survivors of the attacking p^rty were seen in full re- 
treat to their trenches. Charlemont was saved for the tim* 
being. 

Saved, but, alas ! at what a cost ! Of the little garrison there 
were left only thirty able to bear arms, and the ammunition 
was all but spent. Of Coote's men, during the siege and 
storm, no less than five hundred had fallen, u some of which 
were officers and gentlemen of merit and worth/ 1 

The day passed without more fighting after the final repulse 
of the besiegers, and the cool shades of the autumn night 
spread over the scene of carnage. Edmund OTracy had not 
escaped unscathed. A chance pike-thrust had plunged deep 
into the fleshy part of his leg, passing through the leather of 
his riding boot. However, he had bound a kerchief round 
the wound, and after a little rest, and partaking of a repast 
served by the devoted women of the town, he rambled down 
in the starlight to a survey of the corpse-strewn breach. He 
was sitting on a fragment of the fallen wall watching the 
distant camp-fires of the besiegers, when a gentle touch was 
laid on his shoulder, and turning he saw the face of Kath- 
leen. 

" Ah, colleen machree, is it you ?" 

"Emon, mavourneen! thank God you are alive I — and 
Niall?" 

14 Is safe and well ; I parted from him not ten minutes 
since, and was just going to see how fared it with my little 
girl — but nCanam go 9 n Dhia I 99 

His eager speech ended in a sudden exclamation of 
alarm, as Kathleen tottered and fell forward. She would 
have fallen to the ground but that he caught her in his arms, 
where she lay in a deep swoon. Rising from his seat, he car- 
ried her insensible body towards her residence, which was 
not far off. The journey was a short one, but he Jtumbled at 
intervals over a dead body or a heap of debris, and his 
wounded leg gave him great pain. 

On arriving at Kathleen's residence he surveyed the house 
with dismay, for its aspect was anything but inviting. As it 
lay in the close vicinity of the breach, it had been the theatre 
of one of the incidental combats of the day. The ground in 
front was sloppy with blood, the door lay flat on the floor, 
having been forced in off its hinges, and the windows on both 
ground and second floors were smashed to pieces. Seeing 
light shining through one of the upper window apertures, he 
entered the house and carried the form of Kathleen upst 
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to the room where he had spent more than one pleasant 
evening in her company. He found the apartment in a sad 
condition — in a condition which caused him a shudder of hor- 
ror, hardened as he was by the events of the day. A shell had 
crashed through the roof, in which a large fissure revealed 
the star-sprinkled heavens, and exploded, doing much damage. 
On the floor lay the lifeless bodies of two women and a man : 
the latter he recognised to be a trooper of his own command. 
Placing the form of Kathleen on the bed, he turned to see 
whence proceeded the light that had attracted his attention. 

Immediately, as if to gratify his curiosity, a dark figure 
issued from an adjoining room — a figure bearing a long pole 
to which were appended three lighted lanterns — the figure of a 
monk. For some moments he watched in silence the move- 
ments of the mysterious ecclesiastic, who, unaware *f his 
presence, waved the lanterns from a window. 

" Treachery, by heaven I " he ejaculated, under his breath ; 
— " 'tis a signal to the enemy." 

Rushing at once on the strange monk, he seized him by 
the habit and pulled back the cowl from over his face. The 
three lamps fell with a crash on the ground below, but not 
ere their light revealed the villainous features of the murderer, 
renegade, and treacherous spy, Emon O'Hugh. 

" Base and treacherous scoundrel, you are caught at last.** 

O'Hugh turned with a start of affright, but in an instant 
his face assumed the look of a demon. Wrenching himself 
free from the grasp which held him, he drew a knife from his 
bosom and lunged at the heart of his assailant But the 
wrist of the hand holding the weapon was firmly grasped by 
OTracy, and a desperate struggle commenced. 

M Hollo, what have we here r 9 inquired a deep voice — the 
voice of Sir Phelim O'Neill himself, as the light of many 
torches fell on the scene, and a number of armed men filled 
the room. The combatants were instantly parted. 

" My poor colleen 1" exclaimed Niall O'Cuirnin, one of the 
new arrivals, as he raised the form of his sister in his arms. 
The cool night breeze through the broken window helped to 
•evive her, and she awoke as if from a long sleep, with a faint 
inquiry as to her whereabouts. 

" Explain, Captain O'Tracy, explain/ 9 commanded Sit 
Phelim. 

" This false monk — your foster-brother O'Hugh, general- 
has been signalling to the enemy; — search him." 
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M Believe him not I believe not the villain " cried the 
traitor. 

" What have we here 7* inquired a musketeer, as he drew 
a folded paper from the bosom of the false ecclesiastic, and 
handed it to the commandant, who opened and read it. It 
was a certificate of taking what was known as the " Oath of 
Engagement " — the non-possession of such a document ren- 
dering anv Irishman afterwards, under the Commonwealth, 
liable to death or transportation to the colonies — and ran in 
this form: — 

" I, Edmund O'Hugh, do hereby declare that I renounce 
the pretended title of Charles Stuart and the whole line of 
the late King James, and of every other person pretending to 
the government of the nations of England, and Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the dominions and territories thereunto belong- 
ing ; and that I will, by the grace and assistance of Almighty 
God, be true and faithful to this Commonwealth, against any 
king, single person, and house of peers, and every one of 
them, and thereunto I subscribe my name. 9 * 

" Ha, the Covenanting Oath I" exclaimed O'Neill, " and in 
the possession of my ruffian foster-brother, for whom the 
hemp has been in waiting for the last eight years, ever since 
he murdered Lord Caulfield. Emon, we grew up together in 
our childhood, we sucked milk from the same breast, and 
little did I think the day would ever come when my voice 
should send you to the gallows. But you are a black- 
hearted ruffian — a murderer — a traitor — a spy — and you shall 
have shrift only while they are rigging you a halter." 

"Mercy, brother, mercy!" groaned the wretched man, 
falling on his knees. 

44 Away with him," was the stern command. 

Without more ado the soldiers dragged the condemned 
man out of the house, and in less than ten minutes his body 
was dangling from a cross-beam that spanned one of the 
narrow streets. 

The breath had scarcely left the body of the suspended 
traitor, when bang 1 came the report of the matchlock of a 
sentinel on the ruined ramparts, and next moment an irregu- 
lar fusilade, a clashing of steel, and a series of shouts and 
commands resounded from the direction of the breach. The 
Parliamentarians, acting on the preconcerted signal lately 
given them by the traitor, were making a night attack. 
Hoping to surprise the guard, they rushed confidently to the 
breach ; but it had been barricaded by the wise precaution of 
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O'Neill, and they had to retire in disorder under a volley of 
musketry. One determined band, however, managed to scale 
the walls and now rushed on the Irish, headed by a daring 
and resolute leader. 

" On them, my brave lads !" shouted this officer ; " death 
and destruction to the infernal sons of Belial I Strike for 
God and the Parliament !" 

" Harrison, by heaven 1" exclaimed OTracy, and in a mo* 
ment he confronted his foema-*— confronted bim for the last 
time. 

"Ha, imp of the demon! you again — have at ye 1" cried 
the Puritan. 

A few clashes of the gleaming swords, a few quick nervous 
thrusts and glancing, lightning-like parries, and Harrison fell 
The blade of his adversary had passed between his gorget 
and breastplate, inflicting on him a mortal wound. As he fell 
the cheers of the Irish announced the complete repulse of the 
surprise party. Panting with pain and exhaustion, Edmund 
leant on his sword and surveyed his prostrate foe. As he did 
so the voice of Niall O'Cuirnin sounded behind him. 

" A neat thrust, Emon ; that Roundhead has fought his 
last fight." 

The dying Puritan writhed painfully over on the ground 
from his back to his side, and with a last revengeful effort 
drew a pistol from his belt, presented it, and fired, the ball 
passing close by his slayer's cheek. Nor did it go far to find 
a fatal billet. 

" Take that— curse you I" were the last words of black 
Gilbert Harrison, as his limbs became rigid in death. 
" A narrow escape, 9 ' murmured our hero, turning away. 
" O God, have mercy on me V 9 moaned a hollow voice 
from the ground close behind him : " O'Tracy — Emon avic 
— quick, for the love of heaven 1" 

"Niall, Niall, my brother 1" exclaimed Edmund, in alarm, 
as he perceived his friend lie groaning on the ground. Hur- 
rying towards him he supported him in his arms. 
" Good heavens, Niall, can this be serious ? are you deeply 



"It is all — all over with me, my boy— the Roundhead's 
bullet has done for me — my days are over I I choke, I choke 
— God receive my soul 1 O Mother of God I — Emo» 
Emon " 

" Ves, brother, yes." 

" My r»AQr sister — mv poor Kathleea — Kathlee" I ** 



hurt?" 
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The death-rattle sounded in Niall O'Cuirnin'g throat, and 
he lay a corpse in the arms of O* Tracy. 

A wild and piteous scream pealed through the night, the 
lithe form of a woman bounded spectre-like through the 
darkness, and Kathleen Ny-Cuirnin threw herself on her 
brother's corpse in an agony of grief. 

Ere that night passed Sir Phelim O'Neill entered into a 
treaty of capitulation with Coote. The terms of surrender 
were fair and honourable, viz., that Sir Phelim and his Spartan 
band of survivors should march out with arms and baggage, 
and deliver up the place to the Parliament, Sir Phelim to 
leave Ireland and transport himself beyond sea within three 
months. So the Red Hand of Tirowen was hauled down 
from over the last Irish stronghold in Ulster to make way for 
the Parliamentarian flag, and one Major Reed, "a mere 
knave," was appointed by Coote Governor of Charlemont 

Of the latter fortunes of that historic town it may be re- 
marked that the second Charles purchased it from Lord 
Caulfield's successor for £ 3,000, and that its heroic defence 
by Sir Teague O'Regan forms one of the most remarkable 
events of the Williamite wars. 

The fate of Sir Phelim O'Neill may be related in a few 
words. Neglecting to fulfil the entire terms of the treaty — 
to wit, the condition of quitting Ireland within three months 
—he concealed himself in an island in a Tyrone lake, where 
he was captured, being betrayed by another infamous O'Hugh. 
Taken to Dublin, he was there brutally hanged and quartered 
on the charge of high treason. 

Among the crowd of both sexes who quitted Charlemont 
after its surrender, and travelled south-westwards into Con* 
naught, were our hero and heroine. The route was a long 
and weary one, but they halted not until they reached the 
City of the Tribes, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A PR I END IN NEED — EXILE— A SOLDIER'S LAURELS. 

* Inter Juvernas nrbes, nrbesque Britannas 
Postrema hostili Gal via capta dolo est." 

u Of all the Irish or English towns, 
Galway was the last captured, by fraudful treachery." 

Lynch's u Vita Kerwani? 

•* To Spain, to Spain, he now wOl sail, 
His destiny is wroken — 
An exile from dear InnisfaO, 
Nor yet his will is broken." 

Davis* 

Galway had fallen. Its nine months* siege had been a 
severe one ; great and obstinate the valour displayed by the 
besieged, notably by Farrell's troop of horse — the only 
cavalry in the town : and fierce and determined the sorties 
made on the besiegers' trenches. But Ludlow had come 
with his army to the aid of Coote, who commanded the be- 
leaguering force ; the governor of the town, General Preston 9 
often heretofore mentioned, had made his escape by sea, 
leaving the town to make what terms it might; and now at 
length the flag of the Parliament flew over the last important 
Irish stronghold, and the Cromwellian was lord in the fine 
old City of the Tribes. 

Some months had passed since the surrender of the town, 
when, in the house of an honest burgher and tribesman 
named Mark Kirwan, a wedding party was assembled— a 
wedding party in the midst of famine, plague, and slavery — 
no gay dresses, no flowers, no bridal favours of any kind — 
and those who were now to be united in the solemn 
bonds of matrimony were Edmund OTracy and Kathleen 
Ny-Cuirnin. 

As the reader will remember, the eleven years of the war 
had passed since their first meeting on the shores of Lough 
Gill, and time had wrought its changes on the persons of om 
hero and heroine. He was no longer the lithe, agile stripling, 
but a tall, soldierly man, of robust and sinewy frame, hardened 
by the rough toils and usages of warfare ; she no longer the 
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•lender, pearly maiden of long ago, bat a queenly woman 
of well-developed charms, stately, graceful, and beautiful, 
though withal there were traces of care visible amid the 
bloom of her countenance. And now, after their long 
period of courtship and most broken and irregular course 
of true love, their constancy was about to be rewarded by 
their being made one. With the money he had accumulated 
during the war our hero had determined to leave Ireland foi 
Spain, there to take his chance of fame under the banners of 
King Philip ; and Kathleen, friendless, trusting, and devoted, 
had consented to accompany him as his wife. So they stood 
there to be married, and a finer-looking couple it were hard 
to find than our soldier and his bride-elect. 

Besides the twain, only about half a dozen other persons 
occupied the apartment. The owner of the house, Mark 
Kirwan, was in prison with his son ; but his spouse, a buxom, 
rosy-cheeked dame, was present, together with her daughter, 
who acted as bridesmaid, and a few of her younger children. 
There was also present a soldier comrade of Edmund's ; there 
was the priest, who was surpliced and stoled for the cere- 
mony — a venerable, white-haired toggarth, who died in the 
prison island of Innisbofin some years later — and in a retired 
corner of the chamber sat by himself an aged ecclesiastic, 
clad in the purple soutane of a bishop. This was the guest 
of the family, the pious Francis Kirwan, Bishop of Killala, 
of old the celebrated preacher of St. Nicholas', and now a 
hunted fugitive with the bloodhounds of the Parliament on 
his trail. 

The clergyman opened his book and proceeded with the 
weddinr ceremony. It was soon over. Slow but distinct 
founded the mvstic utterances which united two loving hearts 
until one or other of them should be cold in death. And as 
O'Tracy slipped the golden hoop on the fair, plump finger of 
his bride, kissed her red lips, and knelt with her to receive 
the benediction of both priest and bishop in turn, he felt 
supremely happy and blest, despite of the harassing question, 
what should be the seauel ? 

" My dear children, 9 ' said the officiating priest, as he closed 
his book, " your union has been made in the midst of woe and 
persecution, and you go forth hand-in-hand into the country 
of the stranger, exiles from the land of vour birth. But God, 
who witnesses the misfortunes of his Irish children, will, I 
pray, bless you with happiness and prosperity in your foreign 
home, and sweeten your memories of old Ireland." 
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* We will say amen to that, ma colleen &hax? said Edmund, 
earnestly, as he gated tenderly into the dark, love.lit eyes of 
bis newly-made wife, and read in those lnstrons orbs a world 
of trust and affection. Suddenly the chamber door was thrown 
open, and an affrighted domestic, a man-servant, entered and 
rushed up to the lady of the house. 

" Come, madam," he gasped, in a voice of dismay ; 11 come 
quick, for the love of heaven ! The soldiers !— the Saturday 
collection !" 

" Good God, preserve us !" shrieked the wife of Mark 
Kirwan ; — " hold them back, good Geoffrey, for two minutes, 
for heaven's sake. Come, father— come, my lord ; to yout 
hiding-places, or we are lost. 9 ' 

She touched a concealed spring in the wainscot of the 
room, and a large panel, sliding aside, revealed a small 
staircase, which the bishop and the priest immediately 
mounted. 

" There is great danger," murmured Mrs. Kirwan, as they 
ascended ; — " keep close in the private closet on the garret 
for the present ; you may afterwards get out through the attic 
window, and cross the roofs to Dame Blake's. I will send 
Geoffrey to help you." 

The two old clergymen, thus hunted like beasts of prey, 
disappeared up the stairs, and their protectress drew the 
sliding panel back to its proper place. Scarcely had she 
accomplished this when there was a confused noise in the 
corridor on which the apartment opened— a. trampling of 
manv feet, a discord of rough voices, and the clatter of 
musket butts on the flagged floor. Immediately there was a 
loud knocking on the door. It was opened by the domestic, 
at the command of his mistress, and instantly nigh a score 
of armed soldiers, headed by a sergeant, clanked into the 
chamber. At the same moment the blast of several trumpets, 
mingled with the roll of drums, resounded through the street 
without, proclaiming to the Galwegians the advent of their 
weekly persecution. 

This was the infamous Saturday collection. On each suc- 
ceeding Saturday the pay of the Cromwellian troops in 
Galway was exacted from the inhabitants with circumstances 
of the utmost atrocity. " On these occasions," says a writer 
of the period, " the soldiers entered the various houses, and, 
pointing their muskets to the breasts of men and women, 
threatened them with instant death if the sum demanded 
was not immediately given. Should it have so happened that 
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the continual payment of these pensions had exhausted the 
means of the people, bed, bedding, sheets, table-cloths, 
dishes, and every description of furniture — nay, the very gar- 
ments of the women, torn off their persons — were carried to 
the market-place and sold for a small sum ; so much so, that 
each recurring Saturday bore a resemblance to the Day of 
Judgment, and the clangour of the trumpet smote the people 
with terror almost equal to that of doomsday." 

" Well, missus," said the sergeant, an ill-favoured ruffian, 
with an insolent and overbearing air, *' so you've let us in at 
last, have ye ? Now, then, we've been waiting long enough, 
so look sharp. Pay is scarce enough to-day, so turn ns out 
your allowance right cheerily, or 'fore the Lord Harry, there'll 
be crotchety work, afoot." 

''Have pity, sir," exclaimed the lady addressed, with a 
mixture of dignity and entreaty ; — 11 in this house we have 
barely the means of life, though, alas] that the wife of a Galway 
Rirwan should be compelled to say so 1 My husband and 
son are in prison, and we are left poor and defenceless. Oh, 
sir, have mercy 1 — pass us by." 

44 Tush ! the old story. Come, men — the usual thing, yon 
know. Spread over the house, and be not shy in any room 
from garret to cellar. Take the best and leave the worst, say 
I. Do the articles as little damage as possible, else they may 
take a confounded small figure in the canting. Mark me, 
I'll flay the rascal alive who loses me a penny of my honest 
pay. So to work." 

His plundering crew needed not the second bidding. They 
seized with avidity on the various articles of furniture in the 
room, and commenced carrying them out into the street 
Elsewhere through the house the looters were also at work, 
while poor Mrs. Kirwan and her family looked through their 
tears at the ruthless plunder of their property, and the demo- 
lition or disappearance of their various household gods. As 
for our bride and bridegroom, they stood side by side in a 
retired part of the chamber, unable to do aught but look 
with distress and indignation on the scene passing before 
their eyes. 

" Hallo, comrades, what pretty gimcrack have we here ?" 
cried a tall musketeer, as he emerged from a small closet 
bearing with him the object of his curiosity. It was a wooden 
tabernacle, ornamented with gilt mouldings and burnished 
candlesticks that glittered in the light. This sacred article, 
which Bishop Kirwan had intended for some church, was 
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speedily surrounded by the soldiers, who examined it with 
ribald jests and laughter. 

" Spare it — spare the abode of the Lord !" shrieked Mrs. 
Kirwan, as she rushed forward and threw herself on her 
knees before the profane wretches, raising her clasped hands 
entreatingly. 

" Gadzooks, a little Popish Mass-house t " exclaimed the 
villainous serjeant ; " stand aside, my children, and I'll soon 
make an end o't" 

Dashing the tabernacle on the floor, he raised his musket 
butt and brought it down with a crash on the object of hit 
wrath, shattering it to pieces and strewing the floor with 
splinters of the gilded wood — an act which elicited a low 
wail of grief and horror from the females in the room, while 
the few male Catholics present blushed with shame and 
clenched their hands in impotent wrath. 

" So much for the bauble," continued the serjeant, with a 
brutal laugh ; " and now, my brave ferrets, to the search. 
There are Popish priests near at hand ; come, scent me out 
the vermin in double quick time. Guard the door, corporal, 
and let none pass in or out until we have our prey safe in 
hands. Bustle, my heroes, bustle.' 9 

The Cromwellians now instituted an eager and diligent 
search for the suspected clergymen, and bitter were their 
oaths of disappointment as they failed to discover any traces 
of their victims. They scowled fiercely on the other persons 
in the room, assailing each with threats of vengeance for not 
disclosing the whereabouts of the M Pope's pedlars," and 
sought out their prey in every probable and improbable place 
they could conceive. At length one of them commenced 
sounding the wainscoting with repeated blows of his musket 
around the walls, continuing the process until he came to the 
particular moving panel already mentioned, against which 
Kathleen was leaning as if by mere accident — though, in 
fact, her design was to foil, if possible, his investigation. 

"Come, my dainty wench, stand aside, will you? I'd 
fain test the carpentry at your back. Come, hence with you, 
I sav." 

He rudely seized her by the arm and dragged her aside, 
but her place at the panel was immediately taken by OTracy. 
The Cromwellian instantly rushed at the latter with clubbed 
musket, but our hero, whose blood was now a-fire, seized 
the uplifted weapon, wrested it from its possessor, and with 
one desperate blow of the heavy butt stretched the Crom* 
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wellian apparently dead on the floor. All at once the room 
was the scene of a frightful uproar. Edmund was promptly 
seconded by his male companions, but he and they were soon 
overpowered by numbers, seized and bound. 

The suspicious panel was now examined by the soldiers, 
one of whom stove it in with his musket butt, revealing tht 
hidden staircase. Two or three of the men bounded through 
the jagged aperture, and soon reappeared, dragging with 
them the old priest who had celebrated the recent marriage. 
The bishop had providentially escaped his enemies for the 
time being. 

" Bravely done* my heroes," ejaculated the sergeant triumph- 
antly ; 14 1 knew we couldn't miss him. Carry him along ; 
and this precious knot of Papists, priest-hiders, and scorners 
of the law, as they are, must to pnson — let not one of them 
escape or on your heads be it. Take up poor Dobbs and bear 
him to the barrack ; d — n little life there's left in the poor 
fellow, but this gay bantam cock shall swing for it Come, 
step out" 

A dreary night was that passed by Edmund in the noisome 
crowded cell into which he was thrown. His wedding night ! 
—in what might be called his condemned cell, herded with 
unfortunates situated like himself, breathing a hot, tainted 
air, parched by a burning thirst, overwhelmed by the bitter- 
ness of his lot, and ten times more by the thoughts of 
Kathleen's misery ! He had seen her conducted, like him- 
self, to jail, but knew nothing more of her. 

He had been nigh two months in prison when one day he 
was conducted, among a crowd of other prisoners, in the 
midst of a strong escort, to the court-house for trial. The court* 
house was the venerable Franciscan monastery on St. Ste- 
phen's Island, now converted into one of "Cromwell's slaughter- 
houses," as the iniquitous places of Puritan "justice" were 
then termed. His trial was a short one. Thrust into the 
dock on the capital charge of raising a weapon against a 
soldier of the Parliament, the proofs against him were 
deemed indisputable, and he was sentenced to be hanged, 
said sentence to be carried out on the second morning follow- 
ing. He was then taken out of the dock and escorted back 
to his prison, being spared the agony of witnessing another 
trial that commenced and ended within half an hour after 
his leaving the court. 

A number of females, both maids and matrons, were 
placed in the dock on the charge of knowing the place of 
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concealment of a priest and not disclosing it to the authorities. 
Amongst these unhappy criminals was Kathleen, pale as 
death. The bloated judge on the bench commented warmly 
on the gravity of the offence, and then awarded the full 

{ranishment which the law prescribed, vis., each of the de- 
inquents was to be publicly whipped, and further punished 
by the amputation of the ears! A chorus of piteous shrieks 
and cries for mercy arose from the unhappy culprits ere they 
were removed to make room for fresh victims. 

A strange circumstance happened to our hero on his way 
back to prison. He was mechanically stalking along in the 
midst of the musketeers, when the officer in command of the 
escort, who rode somewhat in front of him, happened to 
turn his head and gaze in his direction. He at once re- 
cognised the English officer and quondam royalist, Captain 
Willoughby, whose life he had been instrumental in saving in 
the streets of Galway eight years before, and with whom he 
had made the fatal voyage which was interrupted by the 
demoniac Swanley. The way in which his glance was returned 
assured him that the recognition was mutual, and that same 
evening he was not surprised to receive a visit in his cell — 
now lonely, and unoccupied save by himself— from his former 
acquaintance. 

" Well, mv friend, so fate has thrown us together again, 
though for the last time it seems," said Willoughby, on enter- 
ing ; " I never dreamt of seeing you more, and started not a 
little when I caught sight of your face to-day. Ah, you are 
surprised at seeing me in this uniform. My faith, I ne'er ex- 
pected to wear it, but times change, and men and principles 
change with them. But I grieve to find you in doleful dumps 
again— tell me, prithee, how comes your present misfortune ? " 

Edmund briefly narrated his case, omitting not the story of 
his marriage and the wretched predicament of his bride. As he 
concluded, his interlocutor arose and shook his head gravely. 

" Your case,' 9 he said, " is a serious one, but you saved 
my life, and, believe me, Anthony Willoughby will work 
heaven and earth to save you from the hangman's cord, it 
only for the sake of that brave, bonny lass who is now your 
wife. Coote is terribly strict and relentless, but I am a 
favourite of his, and I will do my best for you. He is now at 
Loughrea ; I will post there to-morrow at cock-crow, and 
mayhap be back here again at noon— heaven send — with 
good tidings. Till then farewell." 

And the good-tatentioped officer departed. 
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After having passed a weary, restless night the captive was 
aroused at the gray dawn of morning by a long and loud roll 
of drums under his cell window. The little unglazed and 
doubly-barred aperture which admitted light and air to his 
dungeon commanded a view of the jail quadrangle below. 
On looking down he witnessed a mournful scene — one of the 
first executions which distinguished the Cromwellian reign 
of terror in Galway. On three sides of t he quadrangle gleamed 
the steel caps and corselets of serried ranks of soldiery, and 
at the dead wall which formed the fourth side of the square 
stood a tall man, of rich attire and noble appearance, con- 
fronting a grim file of musketeers. Scarcely had Edmund's 
gaze taken in the spectacle when the sabre of a mounted 
officer glittered in the air as he gave the death signal, the 
volley blazed from the levelled muskets, and the victim lay 
a corpse on the pavement Our hero turned away with a cold 
shudder from the window. He had witnessed the execution 
of Lord Theobald Burke, Viscount Mayo, on the charge of 
participation in an alleged massacre of Protestants at 8 h rule, 
on the borders of Mayo, at the commencement of the war. 

This execution was followed by others. Nigh a half dozen 
times, in rapid succession, the loud fusilade that announced 
the parting of a human soul rolled and reverberated through 
the courtyard — anoble Milesian, Colonel Edmund O'Flaherty, 
of Moycullin, being amongst those sent to their last account 

The executions being over for the time being, the soldiers 
marched away to their various quarters, the cart containing 
the victims' bodies rumbling in their rere. And now the 
courtyard presented a scene scarcely less pitiable than that 
just described. Numbers of the slain men's friends and rela- 
tives filled the air with the most plaintive cries of lamentation, 
and threw themselves on the bloody pavement in the frantic 
violence of their grief. Around each of the lower windows 
of the prison was collected a crowd of excited people holding 
converse through the bars with their imprisoned friends. 
Most impressive spectacle of all was that exhibited in a re- 
tired corner of the yard, where several children were kneeling 
before a grating in the wall. Behind the grating were dimly 
visible a purple robe and a mild and venerable countenance, 
while a pair of lean, slender hands, protruded between the 
bars, resting a while on each little head as the children, both 
boys and girls, approached the aperture in turn. It was the 
renerable Francis Kirwan, " the model of a pious bishop/ 9 
now at length a prisoner, administering the Sacrament of 
Confirmation I 
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The day wore on, and shortly after noon the Cromwellian 
soldiery again marched with martial clank and tramp into the 
quadrangle, and formed a hollow square, in the midst of 
which two or three of their number now set about erecting a 
strange contrivance — nothing else than the flogging frame of 
the day, the well known " halberts." Three halberts, or long- 
handled axes, were bound in the form of a triangle, and held 
erect on the ground — on which the base of the triangle* 
rested — by two strong men, a fourth halbert being fastened 
horizontally to the frame at about three feet from the ground. 

The arrangement being completed there was a loud roll of 
drums and flourish of trumpets, and then a pursuivant with 
stentorian lungs called upon all loyal subjects of the Parlia- 
ment to witness the punishment of enemies of the public 
peace and religion. Hardly had he finished his speech when 
a postern door of the prison opened, and two stalwart troopers 
appeared, leading between them the first victim of the lash. 
This was an old man of patriarchal aspect, whose only gar* 
ment was now a pair of pantaloons, and who blanched and 
tottered as his conductors thrust him rudely forward. He was 
immediately bound to the triangle, and a sturdy drummer, 
divesting himself of his tunic and baring his arms, stood by 
with the degrading scourge in his hand. The lash whizzed 
and descended, leaving a long bleeding streak to mark its 
fall, and stripe succeeded stripe until the old man's back was 
one red and lacerated wound, the continuous roll of the drums 
drowning the victim's cries, if there were any. The flogger 
now took a large pair of scissors from the hand of an 
assistant. OTracy, who from his cell window was an indig- 
nant witness of the revolting scene, turned away his head in 
horror and disgust. When he looked again the victim was 
being borne back into the prison, and he noticed that where 
the old man's ears had been there were now only two 
ghastly, livid wounds; trickling blood 1 The sentence of the 
infamous law had been completed. 

But now a loud murmur of pity and indignation ran around 
the quadrangle, outside the bristling lines of steel, where 
dense masses of the Galway folk were assembled, drawn by 
the morbid craving of human nature for the horrible, to 
witness the barbarous exhibition. All eyes were turned on 
the postern door, through which the form of the second vic- 
tim was now emerging — a form almost divine in its exquisite 
beauty and symmetry. A young and lovely female, her face 
and neck suffused with a burning blush of outraged modesty, 
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and her dishevelled hair falling in heavy masses over her fail 
shoulders, was being dragged forward by two troopers- 
forward into the gaze of the ruffianly array— forward to the 
fatal triangle. 

For a moment O'Tracy gazed, his eyes starting from their 
sockets, and his whole frame paralysed by the violence of his 
emotion. 

Blessed heaven I it was his own darling wife ! his own 
Kathleen 1 his own cherished Wild Rose of Lough Gill ! 

In a moment his brain seemed on fire, and he was seized 
by a wild, fierce paroxysm of madness and despair. He 
grasped the bars of the window and endeavoured with all his 
frantic strength to tear them from their sockets, but in vain. 
He rushed to his cell door and battered with his hands on the 
stout oaken panels. Again he rushed at the window like a 
caged wild beast, and tore at the bars as if with the strength 
of Sampson, until a large portion of masonry fell from the 
window-sill into the yard below. 

" Kathleen I Kathleen 1 " he shouted, in a voice that rang 
high above all other sounds. 

Hearing his voice, Kathleen looked up, recognised him, 
and uttered a piercing scream that seemed to cleave his heart 
asunder. Then the whole dread picture without danced for 
a moment before his eyes, and he fell back insensible on the 
floor of the cell. 

Had he been strong enough to bear the dread scene half 
a minute longer, he should have seen his beloved snatched 
from the very jaws of misery and degradation. For a 
mounted officer, whose horse was steaming and exhausted, 
rode into the square, leaped from his saddle, and tossed 
an official-looking document to the provost-marshal who 
presided. 

"Hold I n cried Captain Willoughby, whose arrival was 

so opportune; "the punishment is stopped Here is the 

order for this poor girl's release, and also the pardon of her 

lover — both papers signed by Sir Charles Coote. Water, 

men, for heaven's sake ! The poor thing has fainted." 
• • • • • • • • 

Great and prodigious was the bustle again on the quays ot 
Galway. Not, indeed, the blithe and cheery bustle of com- 
merce, but the sad bustle of an exodus — the exodus of the 
Irish soldiers. The bone and sinew of military Ireland— the 
fragments of the dashing battalions that had opposed Monroe 
at Benburb, and Cromwell at Clonmel, and Ireton at Limerick 
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—were going into exile. In order to get rid of the fighting 
Hibernians in as peaceable a manner as possible, the English 
parliament had given permission to the Continental Powers 
to send their agents to recruit in Ireland for the soldiers 
whose valour and prestige were so well known and appre- 
ciated throughout Europe. France, Spain, and Poland had 
sent their agents, who discharged their duties with such 
effect, that in the two or three years following the fall of 
Galway, no less than 34,000 Irishmen quitted their native 
shores — most of them, poor fellows, doomed to leave their 
bones on a foreign battle-field. 

The number of men now embarking at Galway made up 
quite an army, being no less than seven thousand strong, 
and all recruited by a Don Ricardo White for service in the 
Spanish army. N 

All along the wharves la/ the stately vessels that were to 
convey the gallant swordsmen into exile. All along the 
wharves was a dense crowd of men, women, and children— 
a sad, excited, and tearful multitude. Many and mournful 
were the partings— partings of father and son, of brother and 
sister, of lover and beloved, of loving and devoted Irish 
hearts now to be sundered forever. A melancholy burden of 
sorrowful and bitter wailing filled the air. 

u Good-bye, Captain Willoughby; good bye, and God 
bless you 1 99 

a Heaven bless and preserve our benefactor ! 99 

"Good-bye, friends. Heaven grant you a safe voyage, 
and bless and prosper you in the land across the seal- 
good-bye 1 99 

The chivalrous English officer shook the hands of our hero 
and heroine for the last time, and then disappeared in the 
crowd. With his wife leaning on his arm, Edmund moved 
along the quays in the direction of the ship which was to 
bear him to Spain. As the pair quitted Irish soil for the last 
time Kathleen burst into tears. Tenderly her husband sup- 
ported her across the connecting gangway. On gaining the 
vessel's deck, Edmund was greeted by a familiar voice — 
that of General Philip O'Reilly of Cavan, who shook him 
warmly by the hand. 
41 What, General O'Reilly ! You going out, too 1 99 
" Yes, with the relics of my brigade, to serve his Catholie 
Majesty. Things have gone wrong with me, captain ; I fear 
the star of the O'Reillys has set— at home at least. My kins- 
man, the Slasher, slain at Finae, my brother Miles sabred by 
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Venables* troopers at Ballyconnell, my ton Hugh Roe killed 
on his own native Breffnian soil, and myself attainted by 
Cromwell's Act. Alas for the old blood 1 Well, thank God, 
my own good wife is left me — she is in the cabin just now — 
and who knows what good luck heaven may send the pool 
exiles ? Anyhow, I am glad we make the voyage together." 

There was a movement in the crowd on the quays as the 
people drew aside to make way for a melancholy procession. 
A double-file of Parliamentarian soldiers, both pikemen and 
musketeers, appeared, conducting between them a number 
of clergy, lay and secular, the two foremost of whom were 
two venerable prelates, the Archbishop of Tuam and the 
Bishop of Killala. The persecuted clergy were thus being 
conducted like convicts on board the ship, which was to 
convey them also into exile — a vessel bound for the port of 
Nantes. 

"O God, help us I O God, pity the poor Irish race!" 
exclaimed O'Reilly ; "forth we go in sorrow, priests and 
people, exiles from the sweet and holy land of our birth, 
Eire of the 'green hills and bright rivers. But God send we 
may return — ay, we shall return with the vengeance of heaven 
in our swords, and our native land shall run red with the 
blood of the Saxon 1 " 

Alas, for the brave Milesian's prophecy I Scarcely had he 
served with his brigade three years in the Netherlands when 
he died, and his remains were laid with kindred dust in the 
cloisters of the Irish monastery at Lou vain. 

" Of course you retain your rank — you go out as a captain ? * 
inquired O'Reilly of our hero. 

"Yes," responded the latter; "Don Ricardo has made 
that all right at least, whatever the fortune of war may chance 
to send me on the foreign battle-field." \ 

Clang, clang, clang, chimed and jingled the bells that 
summoned the departing soldiers on board their respective 
jhips. 

"All aboard! all aboard!" sounded the command along 
the quay. 

A wild and pathetic outburst of sobs and cries ; a multitude 
of fervid embraces, "such as press the life from out young 
hearts ;" a shower of parting kisses on pallid lips; a rending 
asunder of fond and devoted bosoms — and in a short time 
the last Irish soldier was embarked. 

Then one by one the transports weighed anchor, and bore 
with swelling sail out of Galway Bay, the departure of the 
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vessels being saluted with one last, great, and heart-rending 
storm of lamentations from the crowd on the wharves— a loud 
and bitter wail similar to the " women's parting cry" which 
in later days marked the departure of the troops of King 
James from Limerick. 

Tender and beautiful was the summer evening as the little 
fleet of transports bore southwards along the western coast of 
Ireland; but sad and deep was the sigh wafted shorewards 
from many a manly heart, as the exiles for the last time 
looked, with dim eyes, on the land of their birth, each and 
all with a vague hope of returning : — 

* But the eyes that had wept o'er their vanishing track 
Ne'er brightened to welcome the wanderers back ; 
The home of their youth was the land of the slave, 
And they died on that shore far away o'er the wave." 

• ••••• 

One more picture — the last and the brightest 

A magnificent state ball in the Escurial— a ball given by 
Philip the Fourth in celebration of some of his greatest vic- 
tories. The splendid apartments of the palace of the Spanish 
kings were filled with a gay assemblage of rank and honour. 
Haughty grandees of the proudest sangue azul of Castile, dis- 
tinguished soldiers fresh from the Netherlands, famous and 
talented men whose names are now immortal, radiant beauties 
of the Spanish court glittering in diamonds and pearls, steel- 
clad halberdiers of the Royal Guard, stewards, pages, and ser- 
vitors — all were mingled in a brilliant and picturesque throng. 
The air, laden with perfume, was enlivened with the stirring 
strains of a military band; hundreds of lamps and tapers 
flung their light round the gilded saloons and over the 
moving variegated crowd that filled them, and all was music 
and glitter, bustle and animation. 

44 Hola, amigp mto f who have we here?" inquired one 
stately mustachioed hidalgo of a fellow-noble. 

He pointed to a lady and gentleman who, linked arm-in- 
arm, were moving in the midst of the merry throng. The 
gentlemen had a frank and sunburnt countenance, which, 
with his free and erect deportment and the deep scar on his 
temple, proclaimed the soldier. His partner was of singular 
grace and beauty. She had a strikingly handsome and amiable 
face, lighted up with a pair of dark, lustrous eyes ; her wealth 
fi brown hair was dressc 1 and jewelled after the manner of 
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the time; and her skin was fairer than that of the Castilian 
And Andalusian dames who surrounded her. 

"Laconosco" (I know them), replied the courtier ques- 
tioned; " it is Don Edmundo O'Tracy and his lovely wife. 
Vamos, Rodriguez ! Surelv you must have heard of the brave 
Irish soldier who distinguished himself so nobly at Gravelinea 
and Dunkirk?" 

" Ah, caramba I I've heard of him. Gratia* a Dies, what a 
fine figure 1 They say he is high in favour with the king. 
Well, he is worthy of the honour : those Irishmen are born 
soldiers." 

And the reader will echo the Spaniard's sentiment — su 
bene merenti palma. 

The hidalgo's observations were correct. With the sword 
of an Irish soldier Edmund O'Tracy had carved his way 
to honour and distinction, his long-cherished chateaux en 
Etpagne had become sound and substantial edifices, and 
comfort, happiness, and prosperity had at length blessed his 
union with bis loving Wild Rose or Lough Gill. 
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